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KEEPING IT FROM HAROLD 
By P. G. WopEHOUSE 


OMA hag 

Mrs. Bramble looked up, beaming with a kind of 
amiable fat-headedness. She was the stupidest woman 
in Barnes, and one of the best-tempered. A domestic 
creature, wrapped up in Bill, her husband, and Harold, 
her son. At the present moment only the latter was 
with her. He sat on the other side of the table, his lips 
gravely pursed and his eyes a trifle cloudy behind their 
‘spectacles. Before him on the red tablecloth lay an open 
book. His powerful brain was plainly busy. 

Mrs. Bramble regarded him fondly. A boy scout, had 
one been present, would have been struck by the ex- 
traordinary resemblance to a sheep surprised while 
gloating over its young. 

“Ves, dearie?” 

“Will you hear me?” 

Mrs. Bramble took the book. 

“Yes, mother will hear you, precious.” 

A slight frown marred the smoothness of Harold 
Bramble’s brow. It jarred upon him, this habit of his 
mother’s of referring to herself in the third person, as 
if she were addressing a baby, instead of a young man 
of ten who had taken the spelling and dictation prize 
last term on his head. 

He cleared his throat and fixed his eyes upon the cut- 
glass hangings of the chandelier. 

“ ‘Be good, sweet maid,’ ” he began, with the toneless 
rapidity affected by youths of his age when reciting 
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poetry, “ ‘and let who will be clever-—clever, oh yes— 
‘do noble things, not dream them’—dream them, oh yes 
—‘dream them all day long; and so make life, death, 
and that vast f’rever, one’-—oh yes—‘one grand, sweet 
song.’ I knew I knew it, and now I can do my Scrip- 
ture.” 

“You do study so hard, dearie, you'll go giving your- 
self a headache. Why don’t you take a nice walk by the 
river for half an hour, and come back nice and fresh? 
It’s a nice evening, and you could do your Scripture 
nicely afterward.” 

The spectacled child considered the point for a mo- 
ment gravely. Then, nodding, he arranged his books in 
readiness for his return and went out. The front door 
closed with a decorous softness. 

It was a constant source of amazement to Mrs. 
Bramble that she should have brought such a prodigy 
as Harold into the world. Harold was so different from 
ordinary children, so devoted to his books, such a model 
of behavior, so altogether admirable. The only draw- 
back was that his very perfection had made necessary 
a series of evasions and even deliberate falsehoods on 
the part of herself and her husband, highly distasteful 
to both. They were lovers of truth, but they had real- - 
ized that there are times when truth must be sacrificed. 
At any cost the facts concerning Mr. Bramble’s profes- 
sion must be kept from Harold. 

While he was a baby it had not mattered so much. 
But when he began to move about and take notice, Mrs. 
Bramble said to Mr. Bramble, “Bill, we must keep it 
from Harold.” 

A little later, when the child had begun to show signs 
of being about to become a model of goodness and in- 
telligence, and had already taken two prizes at the Sun- 
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day-school, the senior curate of the parish, meeting Mr. 
Bramble one morning, said nervously—for, after all, it 
was a delicate subject to broach—‘‘Er—Bramble, I 
think, on the whole, it would be as well to—er—keep 
it from Harold.” 

And only the other day, Mrs. Bramble’s brother, 
Major Percy Stokes, of the Salvation Army, dropping 
in for a cup of tea, had said, “I hope you are keeping it 
from Harold. It is the least you can do,” and had gone 
on to make one or two remarks about men of wrath 
which, considering that his cheek-bones were glistening 
with Mr. Bramble’s buttered toast, were in poor taste. 
But Percy was like that. Enemies said that he liked the 
sound of his own voice, and could talk the hind-leg off 
a donkey. Certainly he was very persuasive. Once he 
had wrought so successfully.with an emotional publican 
in East Dulwich that the latter had started then and 
there to give all that he had to the poor, beginning with 
his stock-in-trade. Seven policemen had almost failed to 
handle the situation. 

Mr. Bramble had fallen in with the suggestion with- 
out demur. In private life he was the mildest and most 
obliging of men, and always yielded to everybody. The 

- very naming of Harold had caused a sacrifice on his 
part. 

When it was certain that he was about to become a 
father he had expressed a desire that the child should be 
named John, if a boy, after Mr. John L. Sullivan, or, 
if a girl, Marie, after Miss Marie Lloyd. But Mrs. 
Bramble saying that Harold was such a sweet name, he 
had withdrawn his suggestions with the utmost good- 

_ Nobody could help liking this excellent man; which 
“made it all the greater pity that his walk in life was of 
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such a nature that it simply had to be kept from Harold. 

He was a professional pugilist! That was the trouble. 

Before the coming of Harold he had been proud of 
being a professional pugilist. His ability to paste his 
fellow-man in the eye while apparently meditating an 
attack on his stomach, and vice versa, had filled him 
with that genial glow of self-satisfaction which comes 
to philanthropists and other benefactors of the species. 
It had seemed to him a thing on which to congratulate 
himself that of all London’s teeming millions there was 
not a man, weighing eight stone four, whom he could 
not Overcome in a twenty-round contest. He was de- 
lighted to be the possessor of a left hook which had 
won the approval of the newspapers. 

And then Harold had come into his life, and changed 
him into a furtive practiser of shady deeds. Before, he 
had gone about the world with a match-box full of 
press-notices, which he would extract with a pin and 
read to casual acquaintances. Now, he quailed at the 
sight of his name in print so thoroughly had he become 
imbued with the necessity of keeping it from Harold. 

With an ordinary boy it would have mattered less. 
But Harold was different. Secretly proud of him as 
they were, both Bill and his wife were a little afraid of 
their wonderful child. The fact was, as Bill himself put 
it, Harold was showing a bit too much class for them. 
He had formed a corner in brains, as far as the Bramble 
family was concerned. They had come to regard him as 
being of a superior order. Bill himself could never think 
without getting a headache, and Mrs. Bramble’s placid 
stupidity had been a byword at the A.B.C. shop in 
which she had served before her marriage. Yet Harold, 
defying the laws of heredity, had run to intellect as his 
father had run to muscle. He had learned to read and 
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write with amazing quickness. He sang in the choir. He 
attended Sunday-school with a vim which drew warm 
commendation from the vicar. And now, at the age of 
ten, a pupil at a local private school where they wore 
mortar-boards and generally comported themselves like 
young dons, he had already won a prize for spelling and 
dictation, and was considered by those in the know a 
warm man for the Junior Scripture. You simply 
couldn’t take a boy like that aside and tell him that the 
father whom he believed to be a commercial traveller 
was affectionately known to a large section of the in- 
habitants of London, as “Young Porky.’’ There were 
no two ways about it. You had to keep it from him. 

So Harold grew in stature and intelligence, without 
a suspicion of the real identity of the square-jawed man 
with the irregularly-shaped nose who came and went 
mysteriously in their semi-detached, red-brick home. 
He was a self-centred child, and, accepting the commer- 
cial traveller fiction, dismissed the subject from his 
mind and busied himself with things of more moment. 
And time slipped by. 

Mrs. Bramble, 4eft alone, resumed work on the sock 
which she was darning. For the first time since Harold 
had reached years of intelligence she was easy in her 
mind about the future. A week from to-night would see 
the end of all her anxieties. On that day Bill would fight 
his last fight, the twenty-round contest with that Ameri- 
can Murphy at the National Sporting Club for which 
he was now training at the White Hart down the road. 
He had promised that it should be the last. He was get- 
ting on. He was thirty-one, and he said himself that he 
would have to be chucking the game before it chucked 
him. His idea was to retire from active work and try 
for a job as instructor at one of these big schools or 
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colleges. He had a splendid record for respectability 
and sobriety and all the other qualities which head- 
masters demanded in those who taught their young gen- 
tlemen to box; and several of his friends who had ob- 
tained similar posts described the job in question as 
extremely soft. So that it seemed to Mrs. Bramble that 
all might now be considered well. She smiled happily to 
herself as she darned her sock. 

She was interrupted in her meditations by a knock at 
the front door. She put down her sock and listened. It 
was late for any of the neighbors to pay a call, and the 
knock had puzzled her. Martha, the general, pattered 
along the passage, and then there came the sound of 
voices speaking in an undertone. Footsteps made them- 
selves heard in the passage. The door opened. The head 
and shoulders of Major Percy Stokes insinuated them- 
selves into the room. 

The major cocked a mild blue eye at her. 

“Harold anywhere about?” 

“He’s gone out for a nice walk. Whatever brings you 
here, Percy, so late?” 

Percy made no answer. He withdrew his head. His 
voice, without, said “All right.” He then reappeared, 
this time in his entirety, and remained holding the door 
open. More footsteps in the passage, and through the 
doorway in a sideways fashion suggestive of a diffident 
crab, came a short, sturdy, red-headed man with a 
broken nose and a propitiatory smile, at the sight of 
whom Mrs. Bramble, dropping her sock, rose as if pro- 
pelled by powerful machinery, and exclaimed, “Bill!” 

Mr. Bramble—for it was he—scratched his head, 
grinned feebly, and looked for assistance to the major. 

“A brand from the burning,” said that gentleman. 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Bramble; “that’s me.” 
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“The scales have fallen from his eyes.” 

“What scales?’ demanded Mrs. Bramble, a literal- 
minded woman. “And what are you doing here, Bill, 
when you ought to be at the White Hart, training?” 

“That's just what I’m telling you,” said Percy. “I 
been wrestling with Bill, and I been vouchsafed the 
victory.” 

“You!” said Mrs. Bramble, with uncomplimentary 
astonishment, letting her gaze wander over her brother’s 
weedy form. 

“T been vouchsafed the victory,” repeated the major. 
“Tt was ’ard work, but did I falter? No, I did not falter. 
There were moments when it didn’t seem ’ardly pos- 
sible I could bring it off, but was I down-hearted? No, 
IT was not down-hearted. I wrote him letters, and I sent 
him tracts. I tried to wrestle with him in speech, too, 
but there was a man of wrath, a son of Belial in a 
woollen jersey and a bowler hat, who come at me, using 
horrible language, and told me to stand still while he 
broke my neck and dropped me into the river. 

“Jerry Fisher’s a hard nut,” said Mr. Bramble, apolo- 
getically. “He don’t like people coming round talking to 
a man he’s training, unless he introduces them or they’re 
newspaper gents.” 

“After that I kept away. But I wrote the letters and 
I sent the tracts. Bill, which of the tracts was it that 
snatched you from the primrose path?” 

“Tt wasn’t so much the tracts, Perce. It was what you 
wrote about Harold. You see, Jane . 

“Perhaps you’ll kindly allow me to get a word in 
edgeways, you two,” said Mrs. Bramble, her temper 
for once becoming ruffled. “You can stop talking for 
half an instant, Percy, if you know how, while Bill tells 
me what he’s doing here when he ought to be at the 
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White Hart with Mr. Fisher, doing his bit of training.” 
Mr. Bramble met her eye and blinked awkwardly. 
“Percy’s just been telling you, Jane. He wrote——” 
“T haven’t made head or tail of a word that Percy’s 

said, and I don’t expect to. All I want is a plain answer 

to a plain question. What are you doing here, Bill, in- 
stead of being at the White Hart?” 

“T’ve come home, Jane.” 

“Glory!” exclaimed the major. 

“Percy, if you don’t keep quiet, I’ll forget I’m your 
sister and let you have one. What do you mean, Bill, 
you’ve come home? Isn’t there going to be the fight 
next week, after all?” 

“The fight’s over,” said the unsuppressed major, joy- 
fully, “and Bill’s won, with me seconding him.” 

“Percy |” 

Mr. Bramble pulled himself together with a visible 
effort. 

“Tm not going to fight, Jane,” he said, in a small 
voice. 

“You're not going mM 

“He’s seen the error of his ways,” cried Percy, the 
resilient. ““That’s what he’s gone and done. At the elev- 
enth hour it has been vouchsafed to me to snatch the 
brand from the burning. Oh! I have waited for this 
joyful moment. I have watched for it. I * 

“You're not going to fight!” 

Mr. Bramble, avoiding his wife’s eye, shook his head. 

“And how about the money?” 

“What’s money?” said the major, scornfully. 

“You ought to know,” snapped Mrs. Bramble, turn- 
ing on him. “You’ve borrowed enough of it from me in 
your time.” 

The major waved a hand in wounded silence. He 
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considered the remark in poor taste. It was true that 
from time to time a certain amount of dross had passed 
from her hands to his, but this harping on the fact was 
indelicate and unsisterly. 

“How about the money?” repeated Mrs. Bramble. 
“Goodness knows I’ve never liked your profession, 
Bill, but there is this to be said for it, that it’s earned 
you good money and made it possible for us to give 
Harold as good an education as any duke ever had, I’m 
sure. And you know yourself you said that the five hun- 
dred pounds you were going to get if you beat this 
Murphy, and even if you lost it would be a hundred and 
twenty, was going to be a blessing, because it would let 
us finish him off proper and give him a better start in 
life than you or me ever had, and now you let this Percy 
come over you with his foolish talk, and now I don’t 
know what will happen.” 

There was an uncomfortable silence. Even Percy 
seemed_at a loss for words. Mrs. Bramble sat down and 
began to sob. Mr. Bramble shuffled his feet. 

“Talking of Harold,” said Mr. Bramble at last, 
“that’s really what I’m driving at. It was him really 
what I was thinking of when I hopped it from the 

“White Hart. There’s a good deal in what Perce says 
about men of wrath and the primrose path and all, but 
it was Harold that really made me do it. It hadn’t hardly 
struck me till Perce pointed it out, but this fight with 
Jimmy Murphy, being as you might say a kind of na- 
tional affair, in a way of speaking, was likely to be 
written up in all the papers, instead of only in the 
sporting ones. As likely as not there would be a piece 
about it in the Mail, with a photograph of me. And you 
know Harold reads his Mail regular. And then, don’t 
you see, the fat would be in the fire. That’s what Percy 
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pointed out to me, and I seen what he meant, so I 
hopped it.” 

“At the eleventh hour,’”’ added the major, rubbing in 
the point. 

“You see, Jane——” Mr. Bramble was beginning, 
when there was a knock at the door, and a little, ferret- 
faced man in a woollen sweater and cycling knicker- 
bockers entered, removing as he did so a somewhat 
battered bowler hat. 

“Beg pardon, Mrs. Bramble,” he said, “coming in 
like this. Found the front door on the jar, so came in to 
ask if you’d happened to have seen 3 5 

He broke off and stood staring wildly at the little 
group. 

“T thought so!” he said, and shot through the air 
toward Percy. 

“Jerry!” said Bill. 

“Mr. Fisher!” said Mrs. Bramble. 

“Be reasonable,” said the major, diving underneath 
the table and coming up the other side like a perform- 
ing seal. 

“Let me get at him,” begged the intruder, struggling 
to free himself from Bill’s restraining arms. 

Mrs. Bramble rapped on the table. 

“Kindly remember there’s a lady present, Mr. 
Fisher.” 

The little man’s face became a battlefield on which 
rage, misery, and a respect for the decencies of social 
life struggled for the mastery. 

“It’s hard,” he said at length, in a choked voice. “I 
just wanted to break his neck for him, but I suppose 
it’s not to be. I know it’s him that’s at the bottom of it. 
Directly I found Bill, here, had cut his stick and hopped 
it, I says to myself, ‘It’s him!’ And here I find them to- 
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gether, so I know it’s him. Well, if you say so, Mrs. B., 
I suppose I mustn’t put a head on him. But it’s hard. 
Bill, you come back along of me to the White Hart. I’m 
surprised at you. Ashamed of you, I am. All the time 
you and me have known each other I’ve never known 
you do such a thing. You, such a pleasure to train as a 
rule. It all comes of getting with bad companions. And 
your chop cooking on the fire all the while! It’ll be 
spoilt now, and all the expense of ordering another. It’s 
hard. Come along, Bill. Step it.” 
‘Mr. Bramble looked at his brother-in-law miserably. 

“You tell him,’’ he said. 

“You tell him, Jane,” said the major. 

“T won't,” said Mrs. Bramble. 

“Tell him what?” asked the puzzled trainer. A sud- 
den thought blanched his face. ““You haven’t been hav- 
ing a glass of beer, Bill?” 

“No, no, Jerry. Not me. It’s only tha 

“Well?” 

“Tt’s only that I’m not going to fight on Monday.” 

“What!” 

“Bill has seen a sudden bright light,” said Percy, 
edging a few inches to the left, so that the table was 
exactly between the trainer and himself. “At the elev- 
enth hour he has turned from his wicked ways. You 
ought to be singing with joy, Mr. Fisher, if you really 
loved Bill. This ought to be the happiest evening you’ve 
ever known. You ought to be singing like a little child.” 

A strange, guttural noise escaped the trainer. It may 
have been a song, but it did not sound like it. 

“It’s true, Jerry,” said Bill, unhappily. “I been think- 
ing it over, and I’m not going to fight on Monday.” 

“Glory!” said the major, tactlessly. 

Jerry Fisher’s face was a study in violent emotions. 


%” 
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His eyes seemed to protrude from their sockets like a 
snail’s. He clutched the tablecloth. 

“T’m sorry, Jerry,” said Bill. “I know it’s hard on 
you. But I’ve got to think of Harold. This fight with 
Jimmy Murphy being what you might call a kind of 
national affair, in a way of speaking, will be reported 
in the Mail as like as not, with a photograph of me, and 
Harold reads his Mail regular. We've been keeping it 
from him all these years that I’m in the profession, and 
we dursen’t let him know now. He would die of shame, 
Jerry 

Tears appeared in Jerry Fisher’s eyes. 

“Bill,” he cried, ‘“you’re off your head. Think of the 
purse!” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Bramble. 

“Think of all the swells that'll be coming to see you. 
Think of the Lonsdale belt they’ll have to let you try 
for if you beat this Murphy. Think of what the papers’ll 
say. Think of me.” 

“T know, Jerry, it’s chronic. But Harold a 

“Think of all the trouble you’ve took for the last 
weeks getting yourself into condition.” 

“T know. But Har. £5 

“You can’t not fight on Monday. It ’ud be too hard.” 

“But Harold, Jerry. He’d die of the disgrace of it. 
He ain’t like you and me, Jerry. He’s a little gentleman. 
I got to think of Harold.” 

“What about me, pa?” said a youthful voice at the 
door; and Bill’s honest blood froze at the sound. His 
jaw fell, and he goggled dumbly. 

There, his spectacles gleaming in the gaslight, his 
cheeks glowing with the exertion of the nice walk, his 
eyebrows slightly elevated with surprise, stood Harold 
himself. 
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“Halloa, pa! Halloa, Uncle Percy! Somebody’s left 
the front door open. What were you saying about 
thinking about me, pa? Ma, will you hear me my piece 
of poetry again? I think I’ve forgotten it.” 

The four adults surveyed the innocent child in 
silence. 

On the faces of three of them consternation was 
written. In the eyes of the fourth, Mr. Fisher, there 
glittered that nasty, steely expression of the man who 
sees his way to getting a bit of his own back. Mr. 
Fisher’s was not an unmixedly chivalrous nature. He 
considered that he had been badly treated, and what he 
wanted most at the moment was revenge. He had been 
fond and proud of Bill Bramble, but those emotions 
belonged to the dead past. Just at present he felt that he 
disliked Bill rather more than’any one else in the world, 
with the possible exception of Major Percy Stokes. 

“So you’re Harold, are you, Tommy?” he said, ina 
metallic voice. “Then just you listen here a minute.” 

“Jerry,” cried Bili, advancing, “you keep your mouth 
shut, or I'll dot you one.” 

Mr. Fisher retreated and, grasping a chair, swung it 
above his head. 

“You better!’’ he said, curtly. 

“Mr. Fisher, do be a gentleman,” entreated Mrs. 
Bramble. 

“My dear sir.”” There was a crooning winningness in 
Percy’s voice. “My dear sir, do nothing hasty. Think 
before you speak. Don’t go and be so silly as to act like 
a mutton-head. I’d be ashamed to be so spiteful. Re- 
spect a father’s feelings.” 

“Tommy,” said Mr. Fisher, ignoring them all, “you 
think your pa’s a commercial. He ain’t. He’s a fighting- 
man, doing his eight-stone-four ringside, and known to 
all the heads as ‘Young Porky.’ ”’ 
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Bill sank into a chair. He could see Harold’s round 
eyes staring at him. 

“T’d never have thought it of you, Jerry,” he said, 
miserably. ‘‘If any one had come to me and told me that 
you could have acted so raw I’d have dotted him one.” 

“And if any one had come to me and told me that I 
should live to see the day when you broke training a 
week before a fight at the National I’d given him one 
for himself.” 

“Harold, my lad,” said Percy, “you mustn’t think 
none the worse of your pa for having been a man of 
wrath. He hadn’t seen the bright light then. It’s all over 
now. He’s give it up forever, and there’s no call for you 
to feel ashamed.” 

Bill seized on the point. 

“That’s right, Harold,” he said, reviving. “I’ve give 
it up! I was to have fought an American named Mur- 
phy at the National next Monday, but I ain’t going to 
now, not if they come to me on their bended knees. Not 
if the King of England come to me on his bended 
knees.” 

Harold drew a deep breath. 

“Oh?” he cried, shrilly. “Oh, aren’t you? Then what 
about my two bob? What about my two bob I’ve betted 
Dicky Saunders that Jimmy Murphy won’t last ten 
rounds?” 

He looked round the room wrathfully. 

“Tt’s thick,” he said in the crisp, gentlemanly, voice 
of which his parents were so proud. “It’s jolly thick. 
That’s what it is. A chap takes the trouble to study form 
and saves up his pocket-money to have a bit on a good 
thing, and then he goes and gets let down like this. It 
may be funny to you, but I call it rotten. And another 
thing I call rotten is you having kept it from me all this 
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time that you were ‘Young Porky,’ pa. That’s what I 
call so jolly rotten! There’s a fellow at our school who 
goes about swanking in the most rotten way because he 
once got Bombadier Wells’s autograph. Fellows look 
up to him most awfully, and all the time they might 
have been doing it to me. That’s what makes me so 
jolly sick. How long do you suppose they’d go on call- 
ing me ‘Goggles’ if they knew that you were my father? 
They'd chuck it to-morrow, and look up to me like any- 
thing. I do call it rotten. And chucking it up like this is 
the limit. What do you want to do it for? It’s the silliest 
idea I ever heard. Why, if you beat Jimmy Murphy 
they'll have to give you the next chance with Sid Samp- 
son for the Lonsdale belt. Jimmy beat Ted Richards, 
and Ted beat the Ginger Nut, and the Ginger Nut only 
lost on a foul to Sid Sampson, and you beat Ted Rich- 
ards, so they couldn’t help letting you have next go at 
Sid.” 

Mr. Fisher beamed approval. 

“Tf T’ve told your pa that once, I’ve told him twenty 
times,” he said. ‘“You certainly know a thing or two, 
Tommy.” Z 

“Well, I’ve made a study of it since I was a kid, so 
I jolly well ought to. All the fellows at our place are 
frightfully keen on it. One chap’s got a snapshot of 
Freddy Welsh. At least he says it’s Freddy Welsh, but 
I believe it’s just some ordinary fellow. Anyhow, it’s 
jolly blurred, so it might be any one. Pa, can’t you give 
me a picture of yourself boxing? I could swank like 
anything. And you don’t know how sick a chap gets of 
having chaps call him “Goggles.’ ” 

“Bill,” said Mr. Fisher, “you and me had better be 
getting back to the White Hart.” 

Bill rose and followed him without a word. 
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Harold broke the silence which followed their de- 
parture. The animated expression which had been on 
his face as he discussed the relative merits of Sid Samp- 
son and the Ginger Nut had given place to the ab- 
stracted gravity of the student. 

“Ma {?? 

Mrs. Bramble started convulsively. 

“Yes, dearie ?” 

“Will you hear me?” 

Mrs. Bramble took the book. 

“Yes, mother will hear you, precious,” she said, me- 
chanically. 

Harold fixed his eyes upon the cut-glass hangings of 
the chandelier. 

“ “Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever’— 
clever. ‘Do noble things . . .’” 


AUNTS AND PIANOS 
By E. F. Benson 


Bossy Deacon at the age of fifty-five was a very 
busy young man; no one had so many engagements to 
little lunch-parties and tea-parties and dinner-parties. 
He had in fact made a firm rule never to do a cross- 
word puzzle till the evening paper came in, for if he 
permitted himself to attack one after lunch the brisk 
walk he took every day for the preservation of his 
youthful figure was sadly curtailed, while if he yielded 
to temptation after breakfast, there was no telling when 
he should get to his piano, which was the serious work 
of the day. He played prettily with a butterfly-touch 
which flitted over the keys with an agreeable lightness, 
and in his drawing-room, which he called “the music- 
room,” there were two grand pianos. He had bought 
one himself, the other had lately been left him by a 
charming old lady with whom he used to play simple 
duets. She had in her will expressed a hope that he 
would often use it, and think of the melodious hours 
they had spent together. So Bobby, who was of a very 
affectionate and sentimental nature, constantly played on 
it, though it was thin and stiff and of a chirping tone, 
and did not suit the butterfly-touch. In fact it was very 
bad for the butterfly-touch, for you had to slap the 
notes, instead of just alighting on them and sipping 
their honey. He alluded to the instrument always as 
“Aunt Martha,” by which endearing title he had al- 
ways addressed the deceased, who, though no relation 
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of his, was thus adopted by affection. Martha had been 
her Christian name, and “Aunt” was added out of re- 
spect for her superior years. “I had a good go with 
Aunt Martha this morning,” was Bobby’s bright way 
of telling his friends at lunch that he had been very in- 
dustrious. 

Bobby lived a good deal among Aunts of this de- 
scription : most of the little lunches and teas and dinners 
which filled up so large a part of his busy day were 
taken at the houses of elderly ladies, widows, and spin- 
sters for the most part, who called him Bobby or 
naughty boy. They lived chiefly in the Boltons, or, as 
Bobby said, the Bromptons, and told him all about their 
troubles with kitchen-maids, their difficulties in getting 
the right shade of silk for their embroidery, the aches 
they had in their venerable joints in the cold weather, 
and their plans for their holidays. Bobby listened with 
sympathetic interest to all these sad problems of life, 
and cheered them up with amusing little bits of gossip 
from Mayfair, where he often went to tea, and did 
cross-word puzzles with dowager-countesses. Bobby did 
not dine or lunch much with these modish dames, but 
he was in considerable request at tea-time when men 
were at their clubs or not yet back from their offices. 
This suited him very well, for, though quite sociable, 
Bobby did not care for the society of his own sex, and 
felt that they had not much to say to each other, for he 
took no interest in masculine topics, such as sport and 
games. Nor did he care for the society of girls, and 
though Bobby really took great pains in order to in- 
terest and amuse them with the little stories the aunts 
liked so much. Sometimes a girl would burst out laugh- 
ing quite unexpectedly and call him a dear old thing, 

which he thought singularly irrelevant as well as quite 
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untrue. Girls all seemed to him to be indistinguishable 
from each other with their cropped hair, and long sun- 
burned-stockinged legs. 

“And it’s even worse if they've got hats on,” said 
Bobby to Mrs. Fakenham, who had lately become Aunt 
Judy, “‘and then I never recognize them at all. If all men 
wore on their heads a scarlet straw waste-paper basket 
which came down to the end of their noses, and painted 
their lips the color of their hats, and never took a ciga- 
rette out of their mouths, they wouldn’t expect to be 
recognized. But girls do expect me to recognize them, 
Aunt Judy. I can’t bother myself with them. 

Aunt Judy sneezed several times, for she had a 
frantic cold in her head, and then held up a reproving 
forefinger. ‘“You’re a very spoilt boy,” she said in a 
wheeze. “You don’t take any trouble with girls.” 

“Indeed I do,’ said Bobby, “but I never know who 
they are, or what to talk to them about. Even if they 
are pretty I can’t see their faces, and when they take 
their hats off I think they’re boys, and boys are odious. 
I’m glad there are no boys or girls here to-night.” 

Aunt Judy had distinct remains of coquettishness 
about her. 

“Nonsense, Bobby,” she said. “Fancy your pretend- 
ing that you prefer to come and dine alone with an old 
woman like me to having some pretty girl to take in to 
dinner. But I thought I would be selfish to-night, and 
have you all to myself. Next Thursday, when you're 
dining with me again, there will be a little party, and 
you'll have to be host at dinner, and play to us after- 
ward,”’. 

““T shall enjoy to-night most,” said Bobby, who al- 
ways flattered his aunts. 

Aunt Judy, as usual, gave him a remarkably good 
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dinner, and Bobby who was greedy, liked that. A cross- 
word puzzle succeeded, and as he had done a little work 
at it already (though it was not necessary to mention 
that) he was very brilliant about it. Then Aunt Judy 
thought she would like to try Brahms’s Hungarian 
dances, arranged for four hands, and of course Bobby 
had to say that he positively preferred playing the bass, 
which was tactful, though false. Indeed, playing the 
piano at all in Aunt Judy’s house was always a trial, 
for the instrument was an antique Hobbner concert- 
grand of ear-splitting quality with two notes in the bass 
that stuck when struck and wouldn’t leave off sounding, 
and one that produced no sound at all. And playing 
with Aunt Judy did not mend matters, for she filled up 
most of the seating-capacity opposite the keyboard, and 
Bobby was squeezed away at the lower end of it, where 
he could hardly see the music. When in action, Aunt 
Judy kept her foot firing at the loud pedal, counted in 
a hoarse voice, and corrected her own wrong notes, so 
that her counting got out, and it was impossible to tell 
where she was. But she enjoyed it immensely, and at 
the end of a strenuous hour, patted his hand, and said 
it was a pleasure to play with him. 

Bobby edged himself away when it was over, and 
Aunt Judy, as usual with all the piano at her disposal, 
played the short prelude of Chopin with the slow big 
chords. 

“Splendid,” said Bobby. “You played that divinely.” 
She played it again and rose. 

“I am proud of my piano,” she said. “Magnificent 
tone, is it not? My dear husband chose it for me, and 
it was always reckoned a very fine instrument. Now 
we'll have a little gossip over the fire while you drink 
your whisky and soda. Dear me, what a dreadful cold 
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I’ve got! And there are a hundred things I must do 
to-morrow. \ 

“Tf I were you I should stop at home and nurse it in 
this bitter weather,” said Bobby. 

“Not at all!’ said Aunt Judy. “Disregard a cold: 
that’s the way to get rid of it.” 

Bobby also was full of engagements next day. He 
went to lunch with Mrs. Trask (Aunt Fanny) who, in 
her faint and remote voice, sang “Ich Grolle nicht,”’ and 
several other courageous songs, which he accompanied 
for her on her new and rather unripe Boddington 
grand. She was the most devoted of all his aunts, and 
the richest, and the least robust, and sometimes Bobby, 
when he was not thinking what he was thinking about 
allowed himself to think about Aunt Fanny’s entire 
lack of relations. . . . When Aunt Fanny had finished 
singing she sank, rather exhausted, on a small chair 
encrusted with mother-of-pearl and tortoise-shell. Aunt 
Fanny was very small, and all her furniture with the ex- 
ception of her grand piano was small, and Bobby trem- 
bled to think how awful would have been the crash if 
Aunt Judy had sank exhausted on that chair, or in- 
deed anywhere in Aunt Fanny’s house except on the 
floor. But that was not likely to happen, for he never 
brought the aunts into contact with each other, feeling 
vaguely but correctly, that each individual aunt would 
take less tender interest in him if she knew there were 
others. 

“No one sings ‘Ich Grolle nicht,’ so beautifully as 
you, Aunt Fanny,” he said. “TI can’t think why it should 
be considered only a man’s song. You make it so de- 
liciously feminine without losing any of its bravery. 
And your new piano is quite splendid. You were lucky 
to get such a beauty. It will improve too.” 
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“T’m glad you like it,” said Aunt Fanny. “It wants 
playing on, but I think it will be satisfactory.” 

Bobby applied the butterfly-touch to the keys and got 
a fair effect. 

“Satisfactory! I should think so!’ he said. “And as 
for its wanting to be played on, there’s somebody who 
wants to play on it whenever he’s allowed.” 

Bobby slid into a fluid little march of De Bussy, 
which was a favorite of Aunt Fanny’s, though Aunt 
Judy declared that it sounded to her like a child, whim- 
pering next door. It made Aunt Fanny feel ill or un- 
happy, which she liked, for one of the greatest joys of 
her life was feeling ill or thinking she was going to die. 
She gave a wan little smile when Bobby had finished. 

“So sweet and miserable!” she said. ‘“Thank you, 
dear. And now, Bobby, I’ve got something to tell you. 
Perhaps you wondered why I sang those songs just 
now. It was to make myself brave. I’ve got to be brave.” 

“Dear Aunt Fanny, what’s the matter?’ asked 
Bobby. “You're not ill, not particularly ill, I mean?” 

“Not more than usual,” she said. ““But my doctor has 
told me that it would be most unwise of me—suicidal, 
indeed, he said, when I pressed him—to spend the win- 
ter in England. I’ve got to go south, and I shall let this 
house for six months. A terrible wrench. And you'll 
miss me, dear, I know.” 

“It will be horrid without you!’ said Bobby warmly. 

Aunt Fanny sighed. 

“T daresay I shall never see England again,”’ she said, 
“and I think it is only right to make all arrangements 
before I go. I shall let this house, as I said: indeed, I’ve 
got a very good offer for it, but I don’t want to leave 
my new piano to be strummed on. So will you house it 
for me, Bobby, while ’'m away? I remember your say- 
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ing that your music-room was often so cold, and I 
thought you would like it in your dear little sitting- 
room by the front door.” 

It seemed to Bobby that Aunt Fanny might store it, 
for he didn’t want it at all, but it would never do to 
reject any kind idea of Aunt Fanny’s. It was much 
wiser to accept it with alacrity and enthusiasm. 

“Oh, that is good of you, Aunt Fanny,” he said. 
“Fancy my having that delicious piano to play on cosily 
in my little den. Every time I play it I shall think of 
you.” 

“T thought you would like it,” she said. “And I shali 
think of you playing on it, when I am far away. And 
if I never come back, as seems likely, I have left it you 
in my will.” 

She gave a little gulp. 

“You will have many happy years to play on it after 
I am gone, Bobby,” she said. 

She talked about her journey a little more, as if it 
had been the conveyance of a corpse to its final resting- 
place. Bobby cheered her up a little, and since Aunt 
Fanny made no suggestion of sending the piano to him 
it was settled that he should notify the makers that it 
was to be taken to his house next week on the day that 
Aunt Fanny started for the Riviera. After that it was 
time for Bobby to hurry off to Curzon Street for tea, 
where he did a cross-word puzzle with a marchioness. 

Bobby dined that night with Miss Pattison, who was 
not old enough to be his aunt, for she was only a year 
or two his senior, and therefore was Cousin Ella. It 
was always lively at Cousin Ella’s, though she occa- 
sionally frightened Bobby by telling him that he ought 
to marry, and then casting her eyes modestly down. 
But she had said so with such frequency that Bobby 
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had begun to think that she didn’t really mean that: 
besides if she had intended to marry him she would 
probably have proposed to him by now. He preferred, 
however, that there should be other guests at Cousin 
Ella’s, but to-night, a last night with Aunt Judy, he was 
alone with her. As usual, there was music, for Cousin 
Ella had a set of jazz-band instruments which she 
played fortissimo, while Bobby thumped her Bodding- 
ton boudoir-grand, and tried in vain to make himself 
heard. When they were both thoroughly exhausted they 
sat over the fire, Cousin Ella in a very low chair, show- 
ing an incredible length of brawny leg. 

Cousin Ella often gave Bobby delightful presents, 
for like most of the ladies he had chosen as aunts and 
cousins, she was very well off. Last Christmas she had 
given him a beautiful fur-coat, and on this last birth- 
day, now nearly a year ago, a handsome Chippendale 
mirror, and books and flowers were constantly show- 
ered on him: indeed he seldom left the house without 
something pretty or useful. She lived in Crawell Road, 
but, except for a party, never used the big rooms up- 
stairs, preferring the cosiness of the little sitting-room 
on the ground floor, where they sat now. 

“T’m going to make a change in this room, Bobby,” 
she said. “I’m going to hoof out the boudoir-grand and 
have a cottage piano. Makes more room.” 

“Oh, don’t do that,” said Bobby, “‘it’s such a delicious 
one. Or perhaps you’re meaning to have it upstairs.” 

“No, I shan’t do that,’ said Cousin Ella. “I don’t 
want a piano there. I'll tell you what I’m going to do 
with it. It’s somebody’s birthday next week, Bobby.” 

Bobby had a feeling, like that in dreams, when the 
sleeper is aware that a nightmare is coming. 

“Yes?” he faltered. 
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“Well, it’s my birthday present to you, Bobby. You 
always tell me what a lovely piano it is, and I shall love 
giving it you. There! Send round for it as soon as you 
like, for my new one is coming next week. Such a joy 
it will be to think of your playing on it.” 

“Cousin Ella, it’s too good of you,” began Bobby. 
“But ” 

“There isn’t a ‘but,’” said Cousin Ella. “I’m de- 
termined you shall have it. Don’t thank me, dear: I love 
giving it you, for I know how you'll appreciate it. 
Order a van from Boddington’s, and it will be ready 
for you.” 

Bobby wrote to Boddington’s next morning, asking 
that a van should be sent on Wednesday next, first to 
Aunt Fanny’s to transport her piano to his house, and 
then to Cousin Ella’s, to fetch hers. He had just writ- 
ten this, when he was rung up from Aunt Judy’s to be 
told that her dinner was put off, as she was seriously 
ill with double pneumonia. Poor Aunt Judy died on 
Saturday, and the funeral was fixed for the following 
Wednesday. 

Bobby was very much distressed, and ordered some 
black clothes in a great hurry. 

He went to the funeral on Wednesday, leaving word 
with his parlor-maid that two grand pianos would 
presently arrive, of which the larger was to be put in 
the little sitting-room by the front door, and the smaller 
in the music-room. He thanked God the latter was only 
a boudoir-grand, but even as it was so much furniture 
had to be moved out of the two rooms into the dining- 
room that it was difficult to see how food could possibly 
be dispensed there. But he could sell some of his larger 
pieces, and though four pianos was in excess of bare 
musical requirements, Bobby’s sentimental nature still 
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went out to the kind donors of their instruments. He 
might, of course, also sell his own admirable Bechstein, 
but he did not want to do that, since it was far the best 
of the lot, so it and Aunt Martha and Cousin Ella 
would be fitted into the music-room, and Aunt Fanny 
into the little sitting-room. . . . And he hurried away 
to Golder’s Green. 

A light drizzle was falling, and when he came back, 
cold and damp and depressed from the last sad rites, it 
was clear that troublesome things were happening. On 
the pavement outside his door, shielded by a tarpaulin 
from the inclemencies of the weather, stood the smaller 
Cousin Ella, while the larger Aunt Fanny completely 
blocked the narrow passage within. By no sleight of 
hand, so the pessimistic foreman told him, could she 
possibly be introduced into the little room for which 
she was intended unless the window was taken out, the 
area-railings pulled up, and a crane erected to swing her 
in. Even then this engineering feat seemed highly risky, 
for the balcony of the room above, where the crane 
must be placed, would probably give way, and Aunt 
Fanny be precipitated into the area, with or without loss 
of life, and completely block up the entrance to the coal- 
cellar. It would be possible, however, though difficult to 
entice Aunt Fanny into the music-room, and get Cousin 
Ella into the little sitting-room. About nightfall this 
was accomplished, and Bobby paid an outrageous check 
to the foreman. 

Dining-room, music-room, and sitting-room were 
now tightly packed. It was perhaps possible for a slim 
man like Bobby to get access to the keyboard of any of 
the three gigantic instruments which filled the music- 
room, but no fire could possibly be lit there, since Aunt 
Fanny’s thin end projected over the grate, and the idea 
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of holding any musical little party there again was sim- 
ply laughable. Bobby’s small sitting-room was also quite 
ruined, for Cousin Ella had crowded out the sofa and 
the writing-table, while the dining-room was like a 
well-stocked furniture-shop. Bobby ate a miserable din- 
ner under the disapproving eye of his parlor-maid, who 
looked as if she was going to give notice, and wandered 
from room to room disconsolately unable to think of 
any plan which would render any of them habitable. 

The smart rap of the delivery of the nine o’clock post 
gave him a slight ray of comfort: there would probably 
be some pleasant invitations to lunch or dinner. .. . 
He went to the door, but found in his letter-box only a 
long envelope with a typewritten address, which looked 
as if it might be connected with taxes. He opened it, 
and found it was from Aunt Judy’s lawyer. 


“The late Mrs. Trask,” he read, “has left you in her 
will, her grand piano by Hobbner, with a touching and 
affectionate message, expressing the hope that you will 
spend many pleasant hours in playing it with kind 
thoughts of the donor. As there is to be a sale in 
the house almost”immediately, we should esteem it a 
favor if you would make arrangements for transport- 
ing the instrument to your own residence as soon as 
possible. . . .” 


THE MAN WHO STOLE THE PELICAN 
By I. A. WILLIAMS 


Sir CHARLES TRUMPINGTON, permanent Chief of 
His Majesty’s Diplomatic Office, was in a quandary. 
He knew very well that the foolscap envelope, which 
lay unopened on his desk, contained his emissary’s se- 
cret report on the recent murders at Tresbon, the capital 
of Zenobia. He recognized the writing of the address, 
and, moreover, the report was expected. But, on the 
other hand, he had not expected this report—a docu- 
ment the secrecy of which was of international impor- 
tance—to reach him for at least another two days. On 
Wednesday, at the earliest, he had thought that it might 
arrive ; and now there it was staring him in the face, at 
ten o’clock on Monday morning. It was most annoying. 

“Confound Travers!” thought Sir Charles, “I wish 
he were sometimes not quite so speedy in carrying out 
his instructions!” 

For the fact was, much as Trumpington wished for 
this report, he was expecting a visit, in half-an-hour’s 
time, from the Zenobian Ambassador: and he particu- 
larly wished to be able to assure his Excellency that no 
reliable account of the Tresbon murders had yet reached 
London. That would enable him to give the Ambassa- 
dor a chance of explaining the affair, and would also 
allow Trumpington to estimate how honestly Zenobia 
intended to act by Great Britain in this troublesome 
affair. It would, of course, be quite possible to read the 
report, and still to assert to his visitor that he had not 
done so. But Trumpington had the peculiar cast of 
mind that dislikes the lie direct—even in a good cause 
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—and he therefore sought for some less blatantly un- 
truthful way out of his difficulty. He would put the 
document, stili unopened and unread, in his safe. That 
would do, at a pinch, though he would not feel particu- 
larly comfortable about it. Supposing the Ambassador 
were to word his questions awkwardly, and ask, for 
instance, ““Do you mean to assure me, Sir Charles, that 
you have no report on these regrettable incidents” —he 
would hardly use the word murders—‘in your files?” 
To answer such a question would certainly entail some 
violence to Sir Charles Trumpington’s conscience—a 
part of his being which he treated—perhaps in reaction 
against the general standards of diplomacy—with a 
tenderness which amounted almost to cossetting. 

‘No, he reflected, that would hardly do. The lie direct 
he would avoid, if he possibly could. It would be better 
to get the wretched report clear out of the building ; and 
then, unless the Ambassador were so unfortunate in his 
choice of phrases as to use the verb recetve,—“Have 
you not received an account ?”—he might get out of the 
affair without a stain upon his character. The reader 
will perhaps think, that a diplomatist’s conscience was 
hardly worth so much thought, such long considera- 
tion; but this was not the view of Sir Charles Trump- 
ington. He finally decided to have the inopportune docu- 
ment removed, temporarily, from the Diplomatic Office, 
and he therefore rang the bell. 

“Ask Mr. Tape to step this way,” he said to the 
Commissionaire who answered his ring. 

Two minutes later Mr. Michael Tape made his ap- 
pearance. “Ah, Tape,” said the chief, affably, but yet 
with a touch of nervousness in his manner, “nothing of 
any special importance in this morning, I suppose ?”’ 

“Nothing particular, sir.” 
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““Well—er—well—the fact is, Tape, it would be a 
considerable convenience to me if you would = 
to take the morning off to-day.” 

Tape looked surprised. “Take the morning off, sir,” 
he repeated incredulously. 

“Yes, quite so,” replied Sir Charles. “Go out for a 
walk. It’s a nice sunny morning. Go anywhere you like. 
And, by the way, you might slip this letter in your 
pocket before you go—but mind you take the greatest 
possible care of it—the very greatest care. Guard it as 
you would your honor. Your life, I mean,”’ he corrected, 
thinking, no doubt, that the latter was a more intrinsi- 
cally valuable commodity. 

Tape took the envelope. Travers’s writing he knew; 
and he also knew of the Tresbon murders, the Zenobian 
Ambassador’s impending call, and the line his chief in- 
tended to take at the interview. He had, in addition, a 
fairly accurate appreciation of Sir Charles Trumping- 
ton’s mental habits. So he was able to grasp the situa- 
tion. 

“T understand, sir,” he said, slipping the precious 
envelope into the inside breast pocket of his jacket. 

Sir Charles looked somewhat pained at his subordi- 
nate’s remark. 

“T don’t know, Mr. Tape,” he said stiffly, “that there 
is any need for you to understand. That will do for the 
present. Go out immediately, and be back with Trav- 
ers’s rep—, er, I mean, with the envelope, at two 
o'clock.” 

Michael Tape retired, fetched his hat and stick from 
his own room, and left the building. He strolled along 
Whitehall a short way, then turned through the Horse 
Guards Arch, and sauntered idly into St. James’s Park. 
He was a man of about forty years of age, inclining to 
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stoutness, and of somewhat fastidious tastes. His hair 
was well-brushed and black in color—though the latter 
fact did not prevent certain of his more jocose friends 
from seizing the obvious opportunity afforded by his 
surname, and by his employment in the Civil Service, 
to the extent of calling him “Red Tape” in playful mo- 
ments. This annoyed Michael, though he tried not to 
show it. 

Perhaps because a career in the Diplomatic Office left 
him little faith in human nature, Michael Tape’s pas- 
sion in life was the study of birds and beasts of all 
sorts. Every Sunday afternoon, for example, he would 
wander round the Zoo, and he was known to all the 
keepers there as one of the more instructed of the regu- 
lar visitors to the Gardens. Most of his meditations 
centred round animals of various sorts, and sometimes 
he would imagine himself going on romantic expedi- 
tions to distant parts of the world and returning with 
strange and rare beasts and birds for the collection in 
Regent’s Park. It was one of his day-dreams to see the 
magic phrase “‘presented by Michael Tape, Esq., F.Z.S.” 
painted upon innumerable little tin labels. This morn- 
ing, however, he did not go to the Zoo, but into St. 
James’s Park, to visit his old friends the pelicans. 

He was, apparently, in luck, for half a dozen of those 
admirably grotesque birds had left the water of the lake 
and were sunning themselves on the grass close to the 
railings, against which Tape leaned idly, watching the 
pompous movements of the pelicans. One of them had 
carried a small fish along from the water, but had 
dropped it on the turf without swallowing it, for peli- 
cans, as any one who has watched them knows, are fond 
of toying with their food—tossing it up in the air and 
catching it, then dropping it again—before finally mak- 
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ing a meal of it. Tape thought it would be amusing to 
get hold of the fish and to hold it up by the tail for one 
of the birds to catch. He therefore bent over the rails 
and tried to draw the fish near to him with his stick. 
This manceuvre attracted the attention of the pelicans, 
who came poking round his stick, making clacking 
noises with their long bills. 

Then, while this entertaining sport was at its height, 
a horrible thing happened. The precious envelope, with 
Travers’s secret report inside it, slipped out of Tape’s 
pocket and fell right in front of the assembled pelicans. 

This, in itself, would not have been a terribly serious 
matter, had not one of the birds taken into its head the 
perverse idea that the wretched envelope might make a 
pleasant change from a diet of fish. With this in mind, 
and before Tape could rescue his precious charge, the 
pelican in question had seized the envelope, had tossed 
it up in the air, had caught it adroitly, and was holding 
it in his bill. Tape was horrified. 

“Give it here,” he shouted to the bird. But shouting 
did no good, the bird merely once more threw the thing 
up and caught it. 

Tape tried persuasion. ‘‘Pretty Pelly,” he coaxed, 
working upon an obvious analogy, “There’s a good 
Pelly. There’s a nice bird.” And he held out his hand, 
hoping, supposedly, that the pelican would hand the 
document back to him. 

But no miracle of the kind happened ; persuasion was 
as useless as shouting ; and the pelican, deciding to taste 
this strange titbit, incontinently bolted the envelope. 
Into the pouch it went, then it could be seen travelling 
down the throat, and finally it disappeared into the in- 
nermost portions of the bird’s anatomy. 

This was a disaster indeed. Tape could see his whole 
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career, disappearing in the crop of the pelican, which, 
together with its companions, was now waddling toward 
the lake. What was to be done? No park keeper was in 
sight to whom Tape could appeal for aid; and he knew 
that if he once took his eye off the identical bird that 
contained Travers’s report (he had heard of documents 
being digested, but never before in quite this way) he 
would not recognize it from its fellows, and the whole 
flock might have to be slaughtered in order to recover 
the lost document. At this thought he quailed; to have 
his six beloved pelicans butchered was more than he 
could have stood, even had he thought that he could 
have persuaded the Park authorities to do it. He must 
come to a decision, at once; and this necessity being 
forced upon him, he did so. He vaulted, with surprising 
agility, over the railings, rushed toward the pelican and, 
remembering his early achievements as a Rugby foot- 
ball player, threw himself full length after it, clasping 
it round the neck and shoulders. 

But the pelican was not for surrendering without a 
struggle, and for a minute or so bird and civil servant 
rolled about this way and that on the grass, the former 
emitting loud squawks and the latter puffing and snort- 
ing like a thousand grampuses. But eventually Tape 
had the better of it, and managed to get on his feet, still 
clasping the struggling bird to his breast. 

A pelican, it will readily be understood, is no mean 
weight, but Tape succeeded in clambering back across 
the railings without losing his prisoner. Luckily the 
park was almost deserted, but one male loafer and a 
couple of nursemaids had now appeared on the scene, 
and in the far, far distance our hero could see a police- 
man making as hurried an approach as dignity would 
permit. Tape realized, therefore, that in a few moments 
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authority would arrive, and would certainly prevent 
this kidnapping project. But it was only a few yards to 
the road, along which he could see a disengaged taxi 
driving slowly in his direction. To the taxi, then, he 
bolted, the terrified bird fighting all the while to get free 
of his clutches, and making all the noises its capacious 
throat could command. 

Michael Tape, however, was made of stern stuff, and 
kept a firm grasp of his lively burden. Gasping for 
breath he tottered to the taxi (which the driver had 
pulled up in astonishment) and pushed the bird, beak 
foremost, in through the fortunately open window. 

The driver began to protest, but Tape cut him short 
with the magic phrase “Three times your fare!” and 
then tried to get into the car himself. But the pelican, 
apparently, was of another opinion, and every time the 
luckless Michael put his foot inside the door he found 
his leg painfully assaulted with all the violence of which 
that very powerful beak was capable. Yet the policeman 
(who had accelerated his pace) was now within thirty 
yards, things were almost desperate, and into the cab 
Michael plunged, to the further severe detriment of his 
calves. 

“Where to, sir?” cried the driver. 

“Anywhere you like!” yelled Tape, and off the taxi 
started, beating the policeman by a bare five yards. 

The drive was such as neither Michael nor the driver 
(nor even possibly the bird) was ever afterward likely 
to forget. First of all the gallant diplomat had his 
feathered companion to reckon with, and the latter was 
in an excessively obstreperous mood. It flapped at 
Tape’s face with its wings; it prodded him violently in 
the stomach; and all the time it gave vent to blood- 
curdling noises which made the taxi-driver shudder, at- 
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tracted the attention of all passers by, and caused every 
policeman on the route to draw out his pocket-book and 
make a note of the number of the car. At last, however, 
the confounded bird appeared to tire, and had a quiet 
spell which gave its captor a chance to collect his 
thoughts. 

This, of course, brought him face to face with this 
second problem—where was he to take the pelican, and 
how was he to extract from it the precious report? 
Michael Tape thought and thought, and at last he came 
to the conclusion that the unfortunate bird would have 
to be killed and cut open. But who should do it? He 
firmly refused to face the possibility that he himself 
should kill the bird. It seemed rather a poulterer’s job. 
Then he reflected again that perhaps pelicans were not 
poultry and that he ought to apply to a veterinary sur- 
geon for assistance. But he knew no veterinary, he con- 
sidered, and then the solution struck him. The greater 
must comprise the less! What a veterinary could do a 
doctor ‘must certainly also be able to perform—and he 
had, among his personal friends, a distinguished sur- 
geon who would surely come to his rescue. 

“Drive to 65 Harley Street,” he shouted through the 
speaking-tube, and the driver, relieved at being given so 
respectable an address, nodded assent. 

Five minutes more brought him to 65 Harley Street, 
the house of George Redman, one of the most eminent 
of the younger surgeons and an old friend of Tape’s. 
Getting out of the taxi, and slamming the door quickly 
before the pelican could follow him, he was about to 
ring the bell, when the front door of the house opened 
and out walked a pompous gentleman whom he recog- 
nized as his Grace the Duke of Dumpshire, with whom 
he occasionally played bridge at his club. The Duke 
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stared hard at Tape’s muddied and dishevelled appear- 
ance, but he nodded affably enough and was about to 
speak to him when he suddenly noticed the pelican look- 
ing out of the taxi window. 

“Heavens!” exclaimed the duke, and he stumped off 
down the street, obviously under the impression that 
the young diplomatist (diplomatists are still young at 
forty) had taken leave of his senses. 

Fortunately Redman was disengaged, and Tape was 
soon in his consulting-room, pouring out his woes to 
him. 

“But,” said the surgeon, “where do I come in?” 

“Well, you see,” replied Tape, “I thought you might 
cut the bird open for me, and recover Travers’s report.” 

“The devil you did!” exclaimed Redman. “My dear 
chap, J can’t operate on a pelican.” 

“Why not? You’re a surgeon, aren’t you?” 

“Of course I am.” 

“Well, then,” said Tape, “there you are! If you can 
cut open human beings, surely you can manage a mere 
bird. Why I don’t make such an awful mess, myself, 
of carving a chicken!” 

“Anyhow,” answered Redman, decisively, “I’m not 
going to.” Tape, however, was not to be put off even 
with so definite a refusal. ““My dear Redman,” he con- 
tinued, “think of the service you will be rendering to 
the country! Travers’s report is of immense value. It 
may make the difference between peace and war. And 
then think of the good turn you will be doing to me, 
one of your oldest pals! For if I lose that report, it 
means the sack for me from the Diplomatic Office.” 

“And you jolly well deserve it!” was Redman’s reply. 
Then he went on, more favorably. ““But I suppose that 
I shall have to try to get you out of your scrape. Yet I 
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don’t fancy that it will be necessary to cut open the 
wretched pelican—-for whom, honestly, I feel more 
sorry than I do for you, old chap!” 

“But what else will recover the report?” 

“Why, you juggins,” said Redman, “have you never 
heard of an emetic?” 

“Lord! What an idea!’ shouted Tape, and before 
Redman could say another word he had dashed out, 
paid off the taxi (at the promised treble rate), and was 
staggering back into the house grasping once more in 
his arms the fluttering, squawking pelican. 

“Hi! Stop! Not in here, you fool!” yelled the sur- 
geon—but too late. The pelican was already in the con- 
sulting room, where it proceeded to flutter madly ,ound, 
upsetting the telephone, the inkpot, a couple of vases of 
flowers and other trifles. 

On the scene that followed a veil must be drawn. The 
reader, if he has any imagination, can reconstruct it for 
himself, if he chooses (which he may not). It is suffi- 
cient to say that in three-quarters of an hour that price- 
less envelope was recovered, but looking much the worse 
for its experience, and smelling amazingly of partly- 
digested fish. The felican, also, was hardly looking in 
its best form, and the state of the consulting room was 
not a credit to Harley Street. 

“My dear Redman,” cried Tape exultingly, when it 
was all over, ‘you can’t imagine how grateful I am to 
you. You have saved my reputation and my position. 
You have quite possibly also saved England from a 
war. Thank you a million times, my dear fellow. Now 
I must get back to the Diplomatic Office. Trumpington 
will be expecting me.” 

He made for the door, but Redman grabbed him by 
the arm. 
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“Stop a minute,” said the surgeon, ‘‘what about your 
feathered friend here?” 

Tape looked puzzled. 

“Perhaps,” he hesitated, “you wouldn’t mind my 
leaving him here for a bit? I would. . .” 

“No you don’t, my boy,” Redman assured him. 
“When you leave here that bird does too.” 

“But I can’t take a pelican to the Diplomatic Office!” 

“That’s your trouble, not mine. After all, you stole 
the pelican!” 

Then it was that Michael Tape’s dream came to him 
again. He saw his chance of rounding off the adventure 
in a manner at once dashing and whimsical. At last 
there would be one of those little labels, with ‘Presented 
by Michael Tape, Esq., F.Z.S.’”’ upon it, in Regent’s 
Park. He would present the pelican to the Zoo! 

This was, of course, sheer madness—a direct result, 
he afterward believed, of Satanic temptation, and it led 
him into still more trouble. But for the moment his soul 
was serene and joyful. His eyes glistened. 

“All right,” he said, with assumed carelessness. “‘T’ll 
take the beastly bird and get rid of it somehow.” 

Once more the poor pelican, now scarcely resisting at 
all, for it felt uncommonly limp after the doctoring its 
inside had been given, was hustled into a taxi along with 
Michael Tape. Soon they reached the Zoological So- 
ciety’s offices, and Michael alighted and entered the 
building. 

“T was wondering,” he said to the clerk, “whether 
the Society would like to accept a pelican—a fine speci- 
men, as a gift from me!” 

“T should imagine, sir,” replied the clerk, “that the 
Society would be most grateful. Perhaps you would 
care to write to the Secretary about it?” 
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“T should rather see him now,” answered Tape, “for, 
as a matter of fact, I’ve got it outside in a taxi.” 

The clerk looked at him queerly, for he had just seen 
an evening paper which gave a highly colored account 
of the theft that morning of one of the pelicans in St. 
James’s Park. He noticed also that Tape’s clothes were 
muddy and that he looked as if he had been struggling 
with something. 

“Very good, sir,” said the clerk, “I will see if I can 
find the Secretary. Perhaps you wouldn’t mind stepping 
into the waiting room for a few minutes, sir?” 

The unsuspecting Tape—who had forgotten all about 
evening papers—~did as he was bid, and no sooner was 
he safely in, than the astute clerk telephoned to the 
police. 

Unfortunate Michael Tape! In but a few minutes 
there arrived two stalwart constables who, when he 
tried to explain who he was, merely warned him that 
anything he said might be used in evidence against him, 
and, when he protested the excellence of his motives, 
answered, “All right, Mr. Pelican-Pincher, you can tell 
them that at the station!” So to the police station he 
was forced to go, and only with the greatest difficulty 
was he able to persuade the inspector to allow him to 
telephone to Sir Charles Trumpington. Having done 
that he felt a trifle easier in mind, for his chief had 
promised to come round at once to see what could be 
done. But Tape had to wait Sir Charles’s arrival in the 
cells, which he felt was no highly dignified position for 
a rising light of the Diplomatic Office. He consoled 
himself, however, with the thought that he had at least 
got rid of the pelican, and that he had Travers’s report 
safe in his pocket. 

Sir Charles Trumpington was as good as his word, 
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and before long had bailed out our hero and had heard 
his story. 

“I must say, Tape,” he said, as they drove toward 
Whitehall together, “that after your first inexcusable 
carelessness in allowing that ridiculous bird to get hold 
of Travers’s letter, you showed commendable persever- 
ance in retrieving your blunder.” 

Tape murmured some acknowledgment of the com- 
pliment. 

“You may be amused to learn,” continued Sir 
Charles, “that this somewhat soiled and fishy envelope 
which I hold in my hand—really I hope you will not 
lose any more documents inside pelicans—does not con- 
tain Travers’s report.” 

“Doesn’t contain Travers’s report,” cried Tape, 
“what do you mean, sir?” 

“That my original calculation was correct. The report 
will only arrive on Wednesday, for I have just had a 
cable from Travers that he has posted it from Brindisi 
to-day. This,” he continued, opening the famous en- 
velope, ‘“‘contains, let me see—only a few Zenobian 
postage stamps for my granddaughter, Margaret. Trav- 
ers is always so thoughtful. He loves to do little kind- 
nesses of this sort, when his duties take him abroad.” 

Then it was that Michael Tape broke into a com- 
mentary upon recent events couched in language that 
was not only undiplomatic, but positively unparliamen- 
tary. Sir Charles, however, took no notice, for he was, 
after all, not totally devoid of human sympathy. 


THE RATE OF EXCHANGE 
By Gerorce A. BirMINGHAM 


1f Marjorie’s mother had not asked her daughter’s fiancé 
_ to send her some Megalian peasant embroidery, and in- 
sisted on paying for it at a time when the Rate of Ex- 
change was constantly fluctuating, the trouble would never 
have occurred. As it was, the young couple’s happiness was 
almost sacrificed on the altar of business methods. 


“DARLINGEST TEDDY, 

just fancy! We've actually begun to buy the trous- 
seau. Mother said it was better not to leave everything 
to a rush at the last minute, so we went shopping to- 
day But there! I know clothes bore you, so I won’t 
go on. Only I must just give you a message from 
Mother, which is most important. You remember that 
embroidered shawl you sent her for Christmas, which 
you said was a kind worn by princesses, or perhaps it 
was pedsant women, in Megalia? Could you get some 
more, not shawls, of course, but embroidery, longish 
strips either red or blue, that would do for the front of 
a tea-gown? You Know the sort of thing. Mother says 
that you may spend up to £5 if you see anything really 
nice, and Dad will send you a check as soon as we know 
how much. I’m sure you'll get something lovely for that 
when you say things are so cheap in Megalia. : 

The calendar I keep on my desk is beginning to look 
lovely ; so many days are crossed off in red ink and blue 
pencil, so as to show they’re really gone. Now there are 
only thirty-one days left before your leave begins, and 
thirty-six before you arrive in London and I see you 
again. Oh, Teddy, belovedest : 

The rest of that letter has no interest for the general 
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public, though it was deeply thrilling to Edward Collis, 
Second Secretary to His Britannic Majesty’s Legation 
in Menzer. Menzer, as every one ought to know, is the 
capital of Megalia, one of the minor Balkan States. 

Edward Collis, having read the latter part of the let- 
ter three times, went down to the Imperial State Bank, 
in which he kept his money, and drew out the equivalent 
of £5 in Megalian gulden. The Exchange at the mo- 
ment was 10,000 to the £, so that he received 50,000 
gulden. After filling all his pockets he was obliged to 
wrap up the last ten thousand in a sheet of brown paper, 
kindly provided by the banker, and carry them in his 
hand. 

Then he called on Mrs. Beeton, the wife of the Com- 
mercial Secretary of the Legation, and told her about 
the commission which Marjorie had given him. He was 
a little nervous about buying embroideries for a tea- 
gown by himself. Mrs. Beeton rather liked the job and 
said she knew exactly the shop to go to. She succeeded 
in buying eight long strips of embroidery, all of them 
good specimens of the beautiful needle work done by 
Megalian peasants. The price of the eight came to 
rather more than the 50,000 gulden, but Mrs. Beeton 
was a vigorous and determined bargainer. She beat 
down the prices and in the end spent neither more nor 
less than the £5. 

Collis was greatly pleased. He packed the embroidery 
in a neat parcel and dispatched it in the Legation bag, 
by the hands of the Foreign Office courier, addressed to 
Miss Marjorie Grosvenor. He also wrote a long letter: 


“My dearest and sweetest Marjorie——” 


But the letters of lovers ought not to be published. 
They give occasion for blasphemy to the irreverent, and 
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they are seldom models of literary style. The only part 
of that letter which concerned anybody except Marjorie 
herself was a request that she should regard the em- 
broidery as a present, a sort of preliminary gift of the 
bridegroom to the bride. There‘ was no need to send 
a check in payment for it. 

Five days later—Megalia is a long way off and east- 
ern European trains are slow—the embroidery and the 
letter reached Marjorie. She read the letter while her 
mother examined the embroidery. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Grosvenor. “This is perfectly 
lovely. You couldn’t have bought anything like it in 
London for less than £15. How much did Eddy spend ?” 

“Just what you told him,” said Marjorie. “Exactly 
£5," 

“Tli give you a check at once to send to him,” said 
Mr. Grosvenor, who happened to be in the room. 

He was a business man, very strict and punctilious in 
his dealings with money. He never kept any one waiting 
for a single day for a payment which was due. He dis- 
liked and despised people who were not as accurate and 
careful as he was. Directly he had finished his breakfast 
he wrote a check and handed it to Marjorie. 

Five days letter the check, together with a long letter 
from Marjorie, reached Collis in the Legation at Men- 
zer. He was a little vexed at being paid for the em- 
broidery which he would have liked to have given as 
a present. But he understood Mr. Grosvenor’s feelings. 
Mrs. Grosvenor had ordered the embroidery and her 
husband would naturally wish to pay for it. 

He took the check down to the Imperial State Bank 
and cashed it. Just at that time Eastern Europe was in 
a state of seething excitement and rumors of war were 
in the air. The Tchecks were threatening the Hun- 
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garians for not doing something which the Hungarians 
declared to be impossible. The Roumanians had shot a 
Bulgarian sheep—some reports said a Bulgarian shep- 
herd—found trespassing across the frontier. The Serbs 
were engaged in making a law for the suppression of 
the ancient marriage customs of the Montenegrins. It 
seemed certain that somebody would be at war with 
somebody else very soon. 

The Megalian gulden, very naturally, fell heavily in 
value. Collis received no less than 75,000 in exchange 
for Mr. Grosvenor’s check. 

This placed him in an awkward position. Either he 
had spent £5 on the embroidery and been paid £7 Ios., 
or else he had only spent £3 6s. 8d., and had been paid 
£5. Either way he seemed to be making an illegitimate 
profit out of his future father-in-law, and that was a 
thing which he was most unwilling to do. After think- 
ing the matter over for a while he decided to send Mr. 
Grosvenor a check for 25,000 gulden. That, so he 
thought, would clear the matter up. He would have 
spent 50,000 gulden and received 50,000. If, as it ap- 
peared, the embroidery had cost less than £5, that was 
all to the advantage of Mr. Grosvenor. 

He wrote to Marjorie at once, explaining carefully 
what had happened and enclosing a check on the Im- 
perial State Bank of Megalia for 25,000 gulden. 

It took that letter the usual five days to reach Lon- 
don, and Marjorie forgot to give the check or the mes- 
sage to her father for two days more. When she did 
give it to him he understood exactly what had hap- 
pened, but seemed a little vexed at being worried over 
so trifling a matter. However, he took the check to his 
bank and lodged it to his credit. 

During that week—the week which passed before 
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Collis’s check was in the hands of the London banker 
—the war clouds had cleared away from eastern Eu- 
rope. The Tchecks made a compromise with the Hun- 
garians. The Montenegrins agreed to the passing of the 
law against their marriage customs on condition that 
the Serbs promised not to enforce it. The Roumanians 
offered to supply a lamb to replace the dead Bulgarian 
sheep, or a boy if the victim of the shot turned out to 
be a shepherd. 

The value of the Megalian gulden, of course, rose 
rapidly. They stood at 12,500 to the pound when Mr. 
Grosvenor took Collis’s check, and he received £2. 

This seemed to him rather more than was due. He 
admitted that he was entitled to £1 13s. 4d., that is, to 
one-third of the original £5. The remaining 6s. 8d. 
clearly belonged to Collis. Mr. Grosvenor felt he could 
not possibly keep it. He would as soon have accepted 
a tip from one of his own clerks as a present for 6s. 8d. 
from his future son-in-law. He was, as has been said, 
a man of meticulous accuracy in money matters. He 
hated the smallest irregularity in his private accounts. 
He had already been slightly worried by receiving back 
part of the £5 which he thought he had spent. It an- 
noyed him very much to have to write a check for a 
ridiculous little sum like 6s. 8d. However, there was 
nothing else to be done. With a feeling that he was 
finally disposing of a troublesome affair he crossed a 
check and marked it “Not negotiable. Acc: of payee 
only.” 

Collis opened his next letter from Marjorie as 
eagerly as usual. He read every word she wrote with 
rapture and dwelt long on her expressions of affection. 
Sometimes he stopped reading and gazed for a while 
with delight at some particularly fervent word. As the 
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whole letter was dotted over with “darlings” and “dear- 
ests” it took him some time to get to a postscript which 
was tucked into a corner to the right of Marjorie’s 
signature. 

“P.S.—Father sends check for 6s. 8d. which he 
says he owes you. I don’t see how he can, but there was 
no use arguing with him, for he was quite cross about 
it. I wish you’d stop sending each other checks, for I’m 
tired trying to explain things which I don’t understand. 
What’s more, I don’t believe you and Dad do either, in 
spite of all you write about Exchanges, Only seventeen 
more days now before you get your leave. Only twenty- 
four days before you’re in London. Only twenty-eight 
days before the wedding. Oh, Teddy, I’m beginning to 
be a little frightened.” 

Collis’s first impulse was to burn the check for 6s. 8d. 
He was thoroughly tired of the business and thought 
he might settle it once and for all that way. Then he 
reflected that Mr. Grosvenor was a business man and 
would certainly discover sooner or later that one of his 
checks had not been presented for payment. He would 
have the lowest opinion of a man who lost or destroyed 
a check even if it were only for 6s. 8d. He wanted very 
much to retain the respect of his father-in-law. He gave 
a little puzzled sigh and took the check down to the 
bank. The manager congratulated him warmly. The 
Megalian Exchange had fallen again and the gulden 
stood at 18,000 to the pound. The manager regarded 
Collis as a successful speculator who was making nioney 
rapidly. 

Collis swore. He might have known—if he had 
stopped to think he would have known that the Me- 
galian gulden would be depressed again. The Poles had 
sent an ultimatum to the Esthonians threatening instant 
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war. A valuable lead mine, situated in Poland, had been 
flooded by a river which flowed across the frontier 
from Esthonia. Poles very naturally thought that the 
Esthonians ought to keep their rivers in better order 
and not allow them to flood other people’s mines. War 
seemed imminent. The Megalian gulden fell in value, 
for although Megalia is a long way from Poland, the 
eastern Exchanges are extremely sensitive. When Collis 
presented his check for 6s. 8d. he received 6,000 gulden. 

The second secretary of a legation is a political and 
not a financial officer. Collis felt that the situation was 
beyond him, and that he would never, by his own un- 
aided efforts, be able to make out how his account with 
Mr. Grosvenor really stood. He walked round to Mr. 
Beeton’s office. 

Mr. Beeton was commercial secretary to the Lega- 
tion, and it was plainly his- business to understand 
finance. That, it may be supposed, is what commercial 
secretaries are for. Collis went to him, harassed and 
anxious, but not without hope. Beeton, when the case 
had been laid fully before him, was optimistic, and said 
he could set the whole thing right in five minutes. 

“What muddles you, Collis,” he said, “is trying to 
think in terms of two currencies at once. Leave the 
pounds out of your calculations. Treat the affair as 
simply a matter of so many gulden and you'll see your 
position clearly.” 

Collis did not understand how pounds could be left 
out, since Mr. Grosvenor’s checks were all of them for 
sterling. However, he listened to what Beeton had to say. 

“You spent 50,000 gulden,” said Beeton, “and you 
received back 75,000. That left you in Mr. Grosvenor’s 
debt to the extent of 25,000 gulden. You paid him 
15,000.” 
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“No,” said Collis. “I paid him 25,000.” 

“Don’t think I’m accusing you of dishonesty,” said 
Beeton. “I’m not. I’m simply trying to make things 
clear to you. Your check for 25,000 turned out to be 
worth £2 when it got to London. Whereas his check for 
£5 was worth 75,000 when it got here. Therefore you 
really only paid him 15,000. See that?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Collis. 

“Well, I can’t make it any plainer. But you may take 
my word for it that at that point you owed Mr. Gros- 
venor 10,000 gulden.” 

“Then why did he send me a check for 6s. 8d. to 
square the account?” 

Beeton thought this over for a while and started 
fresh. 

“T daresay,” he said, “that it will be clearer to you 
if I work it out for you in pounds. You paid £5 for 
Mr. Grosvenor. That’s right; isn’t it?” 

“It was for Mrs. Grosvenor,” said Collis. “I told 
your wife so at the time. But that doesn’t really mat- 
ter.” 

“Then Grosvenor paid you back £7 I0os., or what 
amounted to £7 Ios., at the rate of Exchange on the 
day when you drew the original check. You see that, I 
suppose ?” 

“T’ve always seen that,” said Collis. “It was because 
I saw that that I sent him back the 25,000 gulden.”’ 

“Which turned out to be worth £2 when they got to 
London. Therefore Grosvenor sees that he owes you 
6s. 8d. Surely to goodness that must be plain to you?” 

“A minute ago,” said Collis, “you said that I owed 
him 10,000 gulden.” 

“T never said any such thing,” said Beeton irritably. 
“T couldn’t have said that when it’s perfectly plain that 
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he owes you money. That’s to say, he did owe you 
money before he sent his last check. I’m inclined to 
think that now you owe him something.” 

“But how much?” said Collis. ‘““That’s what I’ve 
been trying all along to get you to tell me. How much 
do I owe him now?” 

“Tf I were you,” said Beeton, “I should send him a 
check for a thousand gulden and say that that closes the 
account between you.” 

“But does it? For goodness sake, Beeton, don’t let 
me in for a fresh muddle. I’m trusting you entirely. 
But do remember that old Grosvenor is frightfully par- 
ticular about money. Not that he’s a screw. I don’t 
want you to think that. It’s simply that he likes to have 
everything exactly right.” 

“A thousand gulden will square things exactly,” said 
Beeton firmly. 

Collis retired to his own office and wrote a long letter 
to Marjorie. He dwelt at length on the fact that only 
twelve days remained before he started for home; that 
in seventeen days he would see her again, and that 
when he saw her he would Having finished the 
strictly personal part of the letter he added a short para- 
graph about the check he enclosed : 


“By the way, darling, would you mind giving this 
check to your father? I hate to bother you about money 
affairs in every letter, and I won’t write an explanation 
of this check. Your father will understand it at once 
when you give it to him, and these Exchanges are far 
too complicated for your dear, pretty, little golden 
head.” 


Next morning, shortly after Collis reached the Lega- 
tion, Beeton walked into his room. 
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“I sat up half the night,” he said cheerfully, “worry- 
ing out that little problem of your dealings with old 
Grosvenor. I wanted to settle exactly how things stand 
between you.” 

“T thought,” said Collis anxiously, “that you settled 
that yesterday afternoon.” 

“T thought so too. And so of course I had in a cer- 
tain sense, but I hit upon a much better plan of settling 
it last night. The trouble all along has been that the 
Exchange kept jumping about while your checks were 
on the way to Grosvenor and his to you; so that they 
were either worth more than they ought to have been 
or else much less when they got to their destinations. 
Now if you send him another check for a thousand 
gulden the same thing will very likely happen again.” 

“Sure to,” said Collis gloomily. 

“Whereas if you send him an English postal order 
for what you owe him it will have exactly the same 
value when it gets there as when you send it off. That’s 
my plan for settling the thing finally.” 

“But how the deuce can I get an English postal order 
here ?””’ 

“That’s where I come in,” said Beeton in a benevo- 
lent tone. “I happen to have a postal order for 1s. 6d. 
which I brought back here by accident after my last 
leave. Pll let you have it with pleasure. As well as I can 
make out you owe old Grosvenor Is. &d. at the present 
moment, so if you send two penny stamps along with 
the postal order the affair will be settled—ab-so-lutely.” 

“Unfortunately,” said Collis, “I sent the thousand 
gulden yesterday. That’s what you advised me to do.” 

“Check.” 


“Yes, of course.” 
“That’s all right then. If you write again to-day old 
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Grosvenor will get the postal order twenty-four hours 
after receiving the check. He’s certain not to have 
cashed it. You can tell him to tear it up. He’ll see the 
advantage of the postal order way of paying your debt 
at once. In fact he’ll give you credit for great financial 
ability. You won’t deserve it because I was the one who 
thought of the postal order. But I won’t tell any one 
that.” 

Collis wrote a hurried note to Marjorie. The day was 
a busy one at the Legation and he had very little time 
for private letters. The few minutes he managed to 
snatch were devoted to expressions of undying affec- 
tion to Marjorie. All he said about the postal order and 
the two penny stamps was that they were to be handed 
to Mr. Grosvenor. He even forgot to give directions 
for the tearing up of the check. for a thousand gulden 
which he had sent the day before. 

Nine days later—three days before the glorious be- 
ginning of his leave—he received a short but rather 
disturbing letter from Marjorie: 


“DEAREST Eppy,— 

For goodness sake don’ t send any more checks to 
Dad. He’s perfectly furious over the last, the one for 
a thousand gulden. I gave it to him just as you told me 
to. He snarled rather when he saw it, but he put it in 
his pocket and took it to the bank. Something had hap- 
pened to the Exchange, and all he got for your check 
was 1014d. He came home in a passion and said that 
you were making a fool of him before his banker. 
Then he talked a lot about bankrupt Balkan States and 
when I said it wasn’t your fault that Megalia was poor, 
he simply snorted and said it was your fault that he 
was kept lodging and drawing little tuppenny checks 
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and that his bank book would look like a jigsaw puzzle. 
So please, Eddy darling, don’t send any more checks, 
even if you think you owe him money, which I’m sure 
you don’t.”’ . 


Collis slept very badly that night. He recollected the 
postal order he had sent off and could not possibly get 
back. He was afraid that Mr. Grosvenor would be seri- 
ously angry. 

What happened was far worse than anything he ex- 
pected. The next day brought him a tear-stained letter 
from Marjorie: 


“DEAREST, DARLINGEST Eppy,— 

It’s all over between us and our wedding can never 
come off. Dad says that he’ll never, never consent to 
my marrying a man who treats money as a subject for 
practical joking. He says that your conduct shows a 
flippancy and a disregard for the serious interests of 
life which disgust him. But I’ll stick to you whatever 
he says or does; though I suppose now we'll have to be 
married without a wedding cake and very likely he’ll 
take away my trousseau, which he’s quite capable of 
doing in his present temper. 

It all arose over that postal order for 1s. 6d. and the 
two stamps. I wouldn’t have given them to him at all, 
but they fell out of the envelope and lay on the table. 
All the while I was reading your letter he stared at 
them with a baleful glare. When I’d finished he said, 
with a most frightful cold sneer: ‘I suppose that 
money’s for me?’ Of course I had to say it was, though 
if ’'d known what he was going to say I might have 
invented some sort of lie. It was then that he said the 
frightful things I told you. Mother thinks that she’ll 
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be able to talk him round after a day or two, but she 
says I’m to entreat you not to send any more money. 
So even if you owe Dad pounds and pounds, don’t pay. 
It’s far better to be a fraudulent bankrupt, if that’s 
what it’s called when you owe money, than not to be 
married. 
_ Ever your loving and broken-hearted Marjorie. 
P.S.—Dad has just come in. This letter was in its 
envelope, stuck up and stamped; but he made me open 
it and ordered me to say that the sending of out-of-date 
postal orders is just as bad as sending dud checks. The 
poor old dear was nearly incoherent with passion. But 
I gathered by degrees that your postal order was 
months and months old, and that he’d had to pay five- 
pence for getting it cashed. He seemed to think you’d 
done it for a joke, and when I said, just to pacify him, 
that I was sure you really meant it, he said that made 
it much worse.” 


Collis walked round to Beeton’s office with a white 
face and clenched teeth. 

“Things were bad enough before you butted in,” he 
said furiously, “but they're far worse since you made 
me send a ridiculous check and then palmed off a worth- 
less P.O. on me.” 

“You can’t say palmed off,” said Beeton, “when I 
didn’t make you pay for it. I made you a present of 
that P.O., Collis. Don’t forget that.” 

“Anyhow it’s all over between me and Marjorie,” 
said Collis bitterly, “and it’s entirely your fault.” 

“Don’t give way,” said Beeton. ““You’re going home 
on leave to-morrow, aren’t you?” 

“I’m going on leave, but I’m not going home. What’s 
the use of going home now? I shall go to Prague, or 
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Bucharest or Sofia, or some place where a man’s en- 
couraged to be miserable and where there’s no law 
against committing suicide.” | 

“Don’t be an ass,” said Beeton. “Go home. I'll give 
you a letter which will set the whole thing right. I'll 
write to old Grosvenor as one business man to another. 
He’ll see things in a proper light once they’re explained. 
Naturally he got a bit riled when you and Miss Gros- 
venor kept pelting him with checks and postal orders 
without a word of explanation.” 

' Beeton wrote the letter. It was a very long one, and 
he attached to it a kind of map, all marked off in small 
squares with a blue line straggling across it irregu- 
larly. He said it illustrated the fluctuations of the Me- 
galian Exchange for the previous six months. What its 
effect on Mr. Grosvenor’s temper would have been no 
one knows. It was never presented, because Mrs. Gros- 
venor succeeded in talking him round into a good 
humor two days before Collis reached London. 

The map of the Megalian Exchange now hangs, 
nicely framed, over the chimney-piece of the flat in 
Menzer in which Mr. and Mrs. Edward Collis live. 
Beeton admires it whenever he dines with them. 


THE NEW ADVENTURES OF JENNY 
PEARL 


THE TALE OF BILL SHORTCOAT 


By Compton MACKENZIE 


In the portico of Covent Garden Theatre Miss Jenny 
Pearl of the Orient Corps de Ballet said good-bye to 
the young Frenchman who all the evening had been so 
very attentive. He was a good-looking young French- 
man, as he bowed his farewells in the murk of a Janu- 
ary night. 

“T like that fellow,” said Jenny to her friend Irene 
Dale. 

“He seems very nice,” Irene agreed. 

“T like the way he’s dressed. You know—very smart. 
Besides, he didn’t start bothering us to let him drive 
back to Islington.” 

The battered old cab jerked forward, and Jenny, 
with a final effort of energy, waved a ribboned arm to 
the cavalier. ms 

“Good-bye,” she called; “see you again soon.” Then 
she fell back against the rusty cushions yawning, and 
slept soundly until the vehicle pulled up before 17 Hag- 
worth Street, Islington. 

With lullabies of admonition to Irene not to make 
a noise, Jenny shook back her golden curls in a petu- 
lance of fatigue, and emerged from the vehicle. 

“T hope my mother isn’t awake,” she whispered as 
she lifted the cold latch of the gate. ‘““‘Don’t make a 
noise, whatever you do, or I'll never ask you back to 
stay with me again.” 
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The closeness of an old London house was folded 
round them as they crept into the hall and shut out the 
night. 

“Shall I light a candle?” whispered Irene. 

“Oh, of course,”’ said Jenny. “I should start letting 
off rockets if I was you. Shut up! It isn’t five o’clock in 
the afternoon, you know. It’s four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Light a candle! What a liberty!” 

The straight, narrow staircase of No. 17 somehow 
looked much steeper in the darkness. Every stair, more- 
over, seemed to be of a different height, and there was 
not a single board that did not creak dismally. 

“Oh, dear,” Jenny sighed in a whisper; “this stair- 
case of ours makes more noise than my aunt’s knees 
when she sits down to dinner. Oo-er!” she added, with 
a stifled exclamation of pain. 

“What is it?” 

“T got to the top before I thought I had, and there 
wasn’t a stair. Hush!” 

“What are you hushing me for? I didn’t come 
thumping down with my foot as if I were treading on 
a beetle,” said Irene indignantly. 

“Tf you make such a noise,’ Jenny threatened, “T’ll 
never ask you home with me again. Why, you’re worse 
than a young elephant!” 

From the darkness ahead a voice sounded sharply: 
“Ts that you, Jenny?” 

Jenny gripped her friend’s wrist tightly to demand 
complete stillness. The two girls trembled in the pas- 
sage, expecting to see some golden door betray their 
arrival. A minute fled by in a palpitating silence. Jenny 
gave the signal to advance again. Every flounce now 
seemed to swish; the most filmy lace crackled in the 
darkness ; and even the silk ribbons on Jenny’s frock 
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set up a chorus of whispers. However, the second stair- 
case was surmounted at last, and the two girls sighed 
with relief when they stood safely upon the upper 
landing. 

“You do make a most shocking noise, Irene,’”’ com- 
mented Jenny; and, as if to indorse her friend’s judg- 
ment, at that moment Irene let fall a sixpence, which 
bounded downstairs with a diminutive jingle and spun 
its life away on the stone flags of the entrance-hall two 
flights below. 

“There’s a nice thing to do!” said Jenny severely. 
“What do you want to carry money in your hand for? 
You haven’t got to pay to come into my bedroom, you 
know. All the moving pictures you'll see to-night is 
Jenny Pearl getting undressed sharp.” 

“You needn’t be funny,” said Irene sulkily. 

“T couldn’t be when I was with you. You’d make 
Little Tich look like a wet Sunday.” 

In Jenny’s bedroom, the gas-jet turned down to a 
blue glimmer, gave just enough shadowy light for the 
girls to undress by. 

“T suppose we can talk now?” Irene asked in a hurt 
voice. “‘I never knew any one make such a fuss about 
coming home late as you.” 

“Not so much of it, Mrs. Bigmouth,” said Jenny. 
“You'll wake my young sister May, and she’ll start 
hollering out if she thinks the three of us have got to 
sleep in one bed. So, if you don’t want to lie on the 
hearth-rug all night, you’d better keep on keeping 
quiet.” 

For a minute or two the little bedroom was full of 
the soft sounds of falling petticoats, of the tinkle of 
hair-pins, of the swish of brushes and the lisp of shoe- 
laces. 
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“May’s lying right in the middle of the bed,” Jenny 
whispered pensively. “I reckon we'd better sleep one on 
each side of her. Are you ready? Come on.” 

Simultaneously the two girls settled into bed on 
either side of May, who turned restlessly and began to 
murmur. 

“Am I squashing you, dee-ar?” asked Jenny, in ac- 
cents so unusually sweet that, had May been at all 
awake, she would have been very suspicious indeed. 

A grunt was May’s sole response, and, greatly en- 
couraged by so little opposition, Irene and Jenny slid 
further down beneath the bedclothes. This was too 
much for May. She suddenly came to herself, and, sit- 
ting up in bed, perceived the cause of so much incon- 
venience. 

“Here’s a nice game!” she exclaimed. “I’m not going 
to sleep three in this bed.” 

Irene, feeling herself the intruder, had apparently set- 
tled down into a dreamless sleep. 

“Now don’t be unkind and make a fuss about noth- 
ing. We're tired,” said Jenny. 

“So you ought to be, you fast things! Coming 
home late like this. If you bring back your great fat 
friends 

Jenny began to laugh consumedly. 

“Well, so she is. Why can’t she sleep in her own 
house?’ persisted May. 

“Now be a love,” said Jenny, “because I’ve brought 
you back the most glorious box of chocolates. And you 
can lay on the inside.” 

Soon dissension was allayed. The blue glimmer of 
the gas-jet burned quietly, and in the vague light the 
three girls slept. Irene’s red-gold hair splashed the out- 
side pillow; huddled in the corner near the wall was 
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May, dark and wan and frail; while in between them 
lay Jenny, with golden ringlets of hair shimmering 
around her rose-bloomed oval face. 

The January frost invaded the room with a frigid 
intensity, and on the floor by the curtains lay the cos- 
tumes of Covent Garden, the tumbled ribbons and laces 
of a sparkling night. 

Some five hours later May was out of bed, and what- 
ever annoyance she had been made to suffer before 
dawn she now took full measure for. 

“Are we moving into the next street?” grumbled 
Jenny, from the warm white bed. “What a terrible row 
to kick up! Do let me get a bit of sleep!” 

“Ym looking for those fine chocolates you said you’d 
brought back for me,” May announced. 

“Well, you won’t find them,”’ said Jenny. 

“There’s a nice thing,” said May, standing critically 
at the foot of the bed and looking contemptuously down 
on her sister. “Fancy! I wouldn’t tell such stories if I 
was you. What I wasn’t going to see in the way of 
chocolates !”’ 

Just then Mrs. Raeburn herself came into the bed- 
room. ‘ 

“What time did you come home last night ?”’ she de- 
manded. ‘‘Who’s that in the bed ?” 

“Tt’s me, Mrs. Raeburn,” said Irene meekly. 

“T brought her back with me for company,” Jenny 
explained. “It was a lovely dance.” 

“And it was a lovely time to come home. Five o’clock 
in the morning!’ commented Mrs. Raeburn. 

“Oh, mother!’ exclaimed Jenny. “Don’t be silly. 
Why, May woke me up hours after we’d been in bed, 
and I heard the clock strike four. Oh, mother, you do 
exaggerate things so!” 
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“Yes, I’ll exaggerate you, miss, presently. You'll find 
the door bolted next time. A nice daughter the neigh- 
bors must think I’ve got! Well, come along out of bed, 
both of you girls, and sharp at that, because this room 
is going to be turned out in a quarter of an hour.” 

“Oh, no, mother! Don’t be mean. We're tired!” 
Jenny protested, clasping the pillow. 

“Of course you’re tired. Whose fault is that?” 

“You might let us stay in bed till dinner-time. Oh, 
mother, you might!” 

“No,” said Mrs. Raeburn firmly. “You'll get up 
now. At once! Because I’m not going out of the room 
till you’re out of bed.” 

Jenny gave up trying to resist, and called upon Irene 
to get out first. 

“Hurry, Irene,” she commanded. 

Irene obeyed, and at last Jenny dragged herself into 
the cold January daylight and with commiseration eyed 
herself as she stood before the mirror, slim and lovely 
in her long white night-gown. 

“Now don’t start off admiring yourself in the glass,” 
said Mrs. Raeburn, pausing in the doorway, “because 
you look washed out!” 

“Chocolates !’’ said May scornfully, preparing to fol- 
low her mother. “I’d be ashamed to disappoint any one 
like that, I would.” 

Left alone, the two friends looked at each other 
mournfully. 

“Any one would think, to hear my mother carry on, 
that we’d come in with the milk. It wasn’t my fault that 
the dance kept on so late.” 

Jenny yawned and stretched herself indignantly. 

“You have got a funny family,” commenced Irene. 
“Fancy! I'd be ashamed, if I'd got a friend sleep- 
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ing with me, to make them get up so shockingly early.” 

“Not so much of it,” said Jenny. “I’ve got enough to 
worry me, as it is, without your starting in to talk. 
Hurry in your dressing, because I want to go and get 
myself warm by the kitchen fire!” 

Downstairs, the two girls, comfortably cushioned, 
pondered the glowing range. 

The quiet kitchen suited their morning lassitude. The 
cat purred on the hearth-rug; the canary sharpened its 
beak on the perch; the kettle sang on the hob; far away 
upstairs was the pleasant sound of other people work- 
ing. The stillness of the frosty air outside enhanced the 
warmth and silence and comfort of the kitchen. 

“What have you got.to worry for?” Irene idly asked. 

“Lots of things. Getting old, for one.” 

“Getting old!’ scoffed Irene. “Why, you’re only 
eighteen.” 


“Eighteen ! Eighteen ! She’ll never go beyond eighteen ! 
It’s the eighteenth time she’s been eighteen ! 
Eighteen! Eighteen! Eighteen !” 


“Did you see any fellows worth anything last night ?” 
Irene presently inquired. 

Jenny poked the fire into a blaze. “Only that French- 
man, whom I rather liked. I said he could meet us, if 
he wanted to, outside the stage door.” 

The winter day passed quietly on to night, and at 
half-past six Jenny and Irene set out for the theatre. 

People inside the golden tram-car stared at the two 
girls as they laughed and chattered on their way down. 
They seemed very gay, these two girls now starting out 
to work, among a crowd of tired and sombre people 
going home. They had many intimate jokes about their 
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fellow-passengers, many explosive giggles at the ex- 
pense of this odd hat or that strange blouse. They stared 
at old ladies so that the poor old ladies nervously put 
on or took off their gloves. They stared at young ladies 
so that the young ladies pulled down their veils, or, if 
they had no veils to pull down, looked away to read ad- 
vertisements they had no desire to read at all. They 
stared at young men until the latter stared back; and 
then they would glare at them so haughtily that the 
young men, greatly abashed, would hurriedly alight 
from the car a quarter of a mile before they ought to 
have done. 

“Men are fools,” scoffed Jenny, as the two friends 
jumped from the tram at Southampton Row, and 
jumped on to a green omnibus and rattled along down 
dizzy old Longacre into the radiant haze and golden 
electric moons of Piccadilly. Soon the warm theatre 
held them comfortably, and it was pleasant to wander 
round the grimy old dressing-room amid the intimate 
chattering of the dozen occupants. Then followed half 
an hour of frills and flounces and fleshings and rouge 
and powder and liquid-white and liquid-black and silk 
and satin and sequins and scandal and repartee and 
posturing and borrowing and lending and telling tales 
and hearing stories. 

“All down, ladies!” the energetic and ambitious call- 
boy suddenly shouted along the echoing stones of the 
dim corridors; and immediately there was a helter- 
skelter of perfume and color and flashing eyes and 
twinkling feet and trim waists and babbling talk all the 
way down the steep winding stairs of the cavernous 
theatre. 

The orchestra began; the curtain twitched ; a wave of 
heat swept against the sudden whirl of the dancers, and, 
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after what seemed no time at all, the curtain fell again. 
The first ballet was over. In the long wait before the 
second ballet, Jenny and Irene went over the events of 
last night with Enid Ester and Maudie Chapman, two 
marionettes. 

“Fancy!” said Jenny. “I saw that French fellow sit- 
ting in the second row of the stalls. He waved his pro- 
gramme. I bet you he'll be waiting outside. I’ll make 
him buy me some chocolates, so as I can take them 
home to young May. Poor kid, she was terribly dis- 
appointed this morning. I don’t usually like French fel- 
lows. They always want to swank they’re counts or 
something. But this fellow is really nice. He was dressed 
very nice, too. He talked a bit as if he’d got a baker’s 
shop in his mouth, and I don’t think he understands 
much English; but he’s a nice fellow, and dressed very 
smart.” 

The cool air of the court was delicious after the hot 
air of the theatre, just as delicious as the warm theatre 
had seemed after the cold January wind earlier in the 
evening. 

For a few minutes Jenny and Irene chattered to the 
escorts waiting for-other girls; then they prepared to 
meet their Frenchman. 

“T thought you said he dressed very nice,” whispered 
Irene, nudging her friend. 

Jenny paused for a moment before the encounter. 

“Well, he does. At least, I thought so last night.” 

“But look at his coat,” Irene giggled. 

“What’s the matter with it?” Jenny demanded. 

“Tt’s so short.” 

“It’s a French coat, I expect,” Jenny speculated, too 
obstinate to retract her favorable opinion of the stran- 
ger’s dress. 
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The Frenchman bowed very low as the two girls 
reached his side. 

“Ah, this is a grand astonishment.”’ 

“Well, don’t open your eyes so wide, because, if they 
drop out, we shan’t be able to wait while you pick them 
up. This is my pal, Ireen Dale.”’ 

Jenny punched Irene violently in order to stop the 
giggling fit she felt was imminent. 

“Ah, you were good in that ballet. Ah, it was superb! 
We will have the drink together—yes ?” 

“What? Rather!’ said Jenny. 

“Did you ever see such a coat?” Irene whispered. 

“Shut up,” said Jenny under her breath. “Come on, 
Napoleon. Where are we going to?” she added, turn- 
ing to the stranger. “And whatever’s the matter with 
your coat? Somebody sitting in the stalls behind you 
has been having a game with your tails.” 

“You are right,” said the Frenchman apologetically. 
“This coat is no longer d la mode. I wear it no longer. I 
take it off here, now.” 

With no pause, the young man prepared to carry out 
his announcement, to Jenny’s indignation. 

“Don’t be silly, showing us up in Piccadilly! You 
needn’t get so excited. Here, let’s go into the Monico. 
Quick change, Bill!’ 

Jenny, Irene, and the Frenchman sat round a marble 
table and pondered the jewelled glasses of liquers be- 
fore them—lIrene’s ruby port, Jenny’s emerald of créme 
de menthe, and the Frenchman’s topaz of Chartreuse. 

“Td like a box of chocolates, please, for my young 
sister,” said Jenny. “And don’t dash off like a two- 
year-old. The waiter will bring them, if you ask him 
nicely.” 

The Frenchman loaded his guests with packages and 
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looked languishingly at Jenny. “It is so sweet of you, 
my de-ar,” he murmured. 

“Hark at the entente cordiale!’”’ cried Jenny. 

“Ah, ha, l'entente cordiale. Hurrah! hurrah! Zip! 
Zip!” The Frenchman became so enthusiastic that sev- 
eral domino-players looked up in a rage from bad 
moves. . 

“Oh, what would you do with him? Stop making that 
unnatural noise. I’ll never come out with you again,” 
Jenny promised. “You'll get us turned out. Besides, we 
must be going.” 

She hastily gathered up her muff and bag as she 
spoke. 

“This is very bad. You see me to-morrow? Ah, you 
are such a type—such a little darling,’’ murmured the 
Frenchman. 

“Here, not so fast, Mr. Scarlet Runner,” said the 
scandalized Jenny. “It isn’t the week after next, you 
know.” 

“Splendid! Splendid!’ shouted the Frenchman. 

“Oh, no, really, Ireen,’’ said Jenny, turning round to 
her friend. ““He’s above a joke. Keep quiet, can’t you? 
Look here, Basil; you’d better put yourself on ice to- 
night.” 

The Frenchman rocked with exhilaration. 

“Ah-ha! That is the best of all. On aice! On aice! 
like the polar bear!” 

“Like the up-the-polar bear, I should say,” retorted 
Jenny. 

“To-morrow we have tea-time together. Oh, yes ; you 
will come?” The Frenchman clasped his hands almost 
in a gesture of despair. 

“Well, not if you’re going to behave like a lunatic 
asylum, and not if you don’t get another coat. You’d 
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better give that one away for a muffler. That’s all it’s 
any use for. And what’s your name?” Jenny inquired, 
half afraid he might turn out to be some sort of crim- 
inal. 

“Etienne Armand de Mourelle-Bazaine,” the young 
man proudly informed her. 

“Oh, no; not in these trousers,” said Jenny. “Why, 
T’d want a day off to say a name like that. I shall call 
you Bill Shortcoat.”’ 

On their way home in the taxi, loaded with chocolates 
and somewhat relieved to be rid of the eccentric for- 
eigner, the girls were inclined to doubt the wisdom of 
having accorded him an appointment on the following 
day. 
“Still, he dresses very nice,” said Irene meditatively. 

“Not so much of it, you! He’s all right—although 
it’s a bit like going out with a dog for the first time 
without a lead. We'll have fun to-morrow, though.” 

“T expect we will,’ Irene agreed. “Here’s my turn- 
ing. Good night, old girl. See you to-morrow.” 

The next morning broke very clear and sparkling. It 
seemed the perfect day to select for an adventure with 
the enthusiastic Frenchman. 

They had named the entrance of the court for the 
merry assignation. 

They were a few minutes early, and so they walked 
down the court to the stage-door to see if there were 
any letters for them. After a short conversation with 
the amiable stage-door keeper, they walked out to meet 
the Frenchman. 

He was standing with his back to them, dressed in 
a coat much shorter even than the one he had worn on 
the preceding night, and the pavement about his feet 
was strewn with packages. 
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“Oh, Ireen!” gasped Jenny. “Did you ever in your 
life see such an unnatural coat? He looks like a fancy 
biscuit. Oh, whatever shall we do? And look at those 
parcels !” she almost screamed. ‘‘Whatever are we going 
to do with him? And it’s such a lovely day that every- 
body will be turning round to stare.”’ 

It was too late to run, for the Frenchman, shifting 
his position, had seen them. With one bound, leaving 
his parcels where they lay on the pavement, he was at 
their side. “Hurrah! Zip! Zip! You have come. Here is 
magnificent funniness!” 

“You're right,” said Jenny. ‘But you don’t think 
we're going to walk with you in that coat? Why, people 
will be following us, asking what time the performance 
commences.” 

The Frenchman gurgled, unabashed: “This coat, she 
is for the sport.” 

“Oh, it’s a she-coat, is it? I should think she was for 
the sport. You’ve only got to put a bit of rouge on the 
buttonholes, and you'll get locked up, and us too. And 
whatever on earth are all these parcels?” 

“Chocolates,” shouted the Frenchman, as he bent to 
gather up his packages. “Chocolates for you, my little 
darlings. Every day I bring you chocolates, until you 
are loving me.” 

Jenny and Irene looked at each other. 

“Well, let’s get him away from the theatre,” mut- 
tered Irene. ‘Supposing if any of the girls saw us?” 

“He must have escaped from somewhere,” said 
Jenny. ‘Here, get a taxi,” she cried agitatedly to M. de 
Mourelle-Bazaine. “We'll go straight to the ladies’ 
cloak-room,” she whispered to Irene, ‘‘and then we can 
hang about for a bit and dodge him.” 

Seated inside the taxi, and safe for a minute from 
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inquisitive eyes, the two girls rated their host severely: 
“T thought we told you that the coat you had on yester- 
day was too short!” 

“You were right. I throw it from my window last 
night. No more of that coat! He is dead.” 

“Yes; but this one’s shorter still!’ Jenny cried. 

“Yes, yes, it is much shorter,”’ the Frenchman agreed. 
“But why not? It is for the sport.” 

“Haven't you got a long coat?” asked Jenny. 

“No; I care not for them,” said the Frenchman. 

In the ladies’ cloak-room of the Paragon Restaurant, 
Jenny and Irene took longer to tidy themselves than 
was ever known. But every time they ventured forth, 
their host still commanded the exit, pensive among his 
chocolate-boxes, the observed of all the curious. The 
attendant in the cloak-room began to get suspicious. 

“Ladies generally wait in the lounge,” she pointed 
out. 

“Well, we’re not ladies,” said Jenny haughtily. 
“We're ballet girls. See, old Mother Brush and Comb?” 

“T shall have to make a complaint to the manage- 
ment,” said the dignified attendant. 

“Come on!” whispered Irene, tugging at Jenny’s 
sleeve. ““They’ll chuck us out in half a minute.” 

“Have you got any money?” whispered Jenny. “I’ve 
come out without my purse.” 

“T’ve got a shilling and a penny,” said Irene. 

“Well, we can’t give her a penny—she isn’t a weigh- 
ing-machine. Give her the shilling.” 

Irene looked dubious. 

“Go on. I'll pay half when I can get it in the dressing- 
room.” 

Irene proffered the shilling. " 

“We're very much obliged,” said Jenny in an exag- 
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geratedly mincing voice. ‘““We’re most awfully obliged 
to you, my good woman, for letting us keep on being 
alive. Good afternoon.” 

The attendant glared at the two girls as they sallied 
out, sublimely impudent. In the entrance-hall of the 
Paragon was Bill Shortcoat, looking very anxious. 

“Why, he’s got a lot more packages,” cried Jenny. 
“What has he been doing ?” 

“Ah, you come at last!” sighed the Frenchman rap- 
turously. “I feared you think I am not the trouble.” 

“But you are. You’re a shocking trouble,” said 
Jenny. 

“Not worthy of the bother, I meant to say,” Bill 
Shortcoat explained. “So what do I do?” 

“T wouldn’t like to guess,” interrupted Jenny sar- 
donically. 

“What do I do? Why, I buy more chocolates! You 
tell me nothing else you like. So always will come 
chocolates, until, my angel, you love me!” 

During tea the obnoxious coat was taken off, and as 
without it the young Frenchman was really well dressed 
and at the same time very amusing, Jenny and Irene 
began to enjoy the party, after all. 

The chocolates were gathered together into one large 
parcel, and M. de Mourelle-Bazaine was persuaded to 
forward them by parcels delivery to Jenny’s home. 

Tea, however, came to an end, and the dreadful coat 
appeared again. 

“You're not going to put it on,” said Jenny firmly. 

“But it is so cold,” expostulated the owner. 

“T don’t care if it’s like being drowned in ice-cream 
—you’re not going to put on that coat! Can’t you leave 
it behind for the waiter? He’ll think it’s a chamois- 
leather cloth been dropped.” 
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“Very well. For your sake, I leave it!” 

Jenny sighed with relief; but, of course, an officious 
waiter hurried after them as they were swinging out 
through the glass door into Piccadilly Circus, and in- 
sisted on restoring the coat to its owner. 

“But you shan’t put it on,” said Jenny. “And now 
hurry, because we’ve got to get into the theatre.” 

At the stage door, Bill Shortcoat asked sadly if he 
could take them out to supper. 

“Not unless you can come in a proper coat,”’ Jenny 
declared. 

“T will, I will! I run around all the tailors.” 

“Yes. I should think that you was running round the 
tailor when you got that coat. Keep still next time, and 
he won’t be so free with his scissors.” 

After the performance Jenny and Irene came out 
cautiously. But Bill Shortcoat was there on the spot, 
immediately outside the stage-door, in a coat so long 
that it touched the ground. 

“T never told you to get a night-gown!” cried Jenny. 
“You really are a most unnatural man.” 

“Listen,” said the Frenchman, speaking in a stifled 
voice. “I have caught a bad cold in by dose. And I 
have a telegrab to call be hobe. I go this night in half 
ad hour. See be depart.” 

Jenny was almost sorry for Bill Shortcoat now. 

“Shall we, Ireen ?” 

“If we go in a taxi, I don’t so much mind.” 

“After all,” said Jenny, “people do travel in funny 
coats; so perhaps it won’t matter so much.” 

They said good-bye to Bill Shortcoat in the murk of 
Charing Cross. At the last moment, he hurled from the 
window many more packages of chocolates. Then he 
sank back out of sight. 
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“T only hope they won’t think he’s walking in his 
sleep, when he gets to Dover,” said Jenny. “But that 
last one did look more like a night-gown than a coat. 
Oh, well, who cares? He wasn’t a bad sort, was he?” 

“Not so bad,” Irene admitted. 

“Any old way, he made us laugh.” 

“Rather !” 

“And I like laughing, I do,” said Jenny, as, arm in 
arm, the two friends crossed the roaring Strand. 


A BETRAYAL OF CONFIDENCE 


By E. CE. SomMERVILLE AND Martin Ross 


To be an aunt is, for some obscure reason, to become 
a target for the slings and arrows of outrageous comic 
papers. Why the fact that brothers or sisters have seen 
fit to obey the command to replenish the earth should 
react unfavorably upon their female relatives it is hard 
to say. Yet it is indisputable that the aunt, and espe- 
cially a spinster of the species, is made the victim of 
circumstances over which she has, obviously, no con- 
trol. 

Miss Elizabeth Dawson was an aunt, even a rich 
aunt—a being, who, it is generally assumed, can only 
justify her existence by leaving it with all speed—and 
she did her best to gratify such conventional expecta- 
tions, by indulging in a passion for hunting the fox 
that was considered by her family to be not only dan- 
gerous, and expensive, but ridiculous. She read Beck- 
ford, and Vyner, and Radcliffe to the bone, she could 
repeat long passages from Hadley Cross from mem- 
ory; her collections of hunting classics and colored 
prints were as complete as money could make them, 
and, in the opinion of her four married sisters, she 
spent upon horses far more than any single woman 
(with a considerable number of nieces and nephews) 
was justified in doing. 

The four married sisters were in the habit of saying 
that, “Really Elizabeth, at her age...” (but this, 
since Elizabeth was the youngest of the family, they did 
not specify). And the four brothers-in-law, none of 
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whom had ever ridden, or even wanted to ride, became, 
when Elizabeth’s infatuation was discussed, almost too 
angry to be sarcastic. 

One only of the sisterhood of six had never com- 
mented on the unsuitability of Elizabeth’s recreations 
—(it should be added that she spent her summers in 
playing lawn tennis)—but that, possibly, was because 
this sister had been so misguided as to have married an 
Irishman and lived in Ireland, where all women are 
girls until they marry. Also, she had died before Eliza- 
beth had attained to the humiliating age of fifty-five. 

It was at about the time when this misfortune (which 
is, after all, common to many) had overtaken Miss 
Dawson, that she began to realize another and almost 
more painful fact, that her horses had grown old more 
rapidly than she, and that what had been good hunters 
had now entered the category of crocks. It was appar- 
ent to her that, if she did not wish to lose the season— 
it was already November, and at her age she was aware 
of the danger of breaking a link in the chain of sport 
—something drastic had to be done. And, as it hap- 
pened, just at this juncture came to her a letter from 
her nephew, Charles Waller, who was the son of that 
misguided lady who had been buried, at first socially, 
subsequently in a less figurative sense, in Ireland. 

“My dear Aunt,” Charles wrote, “Why wouldn't you 
come over and have a hunt here? There is a nice foxy 
mare I know that would suit you. The Regiment that’s 
here now are very decent chaps. They come out with 
me and give a good subscription. The Col.’s name ts 
Medway. He is a cross old devil, but I’ll say for him he 
goes well and so does his daughter.” 

“Medway?” thought Elizabeth, “Can it possibly be 
Tommy Medway?” 
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The gliding phrases of “The Blue Danube” sang 
themselves in her mind, linked with a vision of a slim 
youth in a scarlet mess-jacket. She thought, “‘ “A cross 
old devil!’ Perhaps I’m well out of him after all!” 

Yet, though the thought of the foxy mare was up- 
permost, she admitted to herself that it would be amus- 
ing to meet Tommy Medway again. 

So she bestowed one of her crocks upon a niece, and 
another upon a farmer, and a third (with a tear or 
two) she sent to the kennels, and announced to her 
friends that she was going to Ireland to buy horses. 

To her disapproving sisters she said: 

“T shall stay with Charles.” 

And this, if possible, made matters worse, since 
Charles was to his other aunts an unknown quantity 
that might develop into a menace to his co-nephews. 

Miss Dawson, alone of the sisterhood, had been ac- 
customed to face the perils that are believed to beset 
those who dare three hours of St. George’s Channel, 
and she had stayed with her exiled sister, Mrs. Waller, 
often enough to be able to boast that she knew Ireland 
and liked it. This was, indeed, rather less than the facts 
of the case, since opposition had fostered in the in- 
genuous Elizabeth that enthusiasm for all things Irish 
which is frequently met with in the visitor to Erin (and 
but seldom in the native). 

This generous passion had taken the young man, 
Charles, as its central point, a fact that to Charles’s 
other aunts, each of whom possessed incomparable sons, 
was legitimately trying. Charles, so far from being in- 
comparable, was a plain youth with a brogue, a good 
seat on a horse, and a noted incapacity for making his 
income correspond with what he held to be his necessi- 
ties. But his Aunt Elizabeth, though old enough (as her 
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sisters said) to know better, condoned the imperfec- 
tions of Charles, and supplemented his income in order 
that one of his leading necessities, which was a small 
pack of foxhounds, might be kept as they should be. 
She furnished him with nearly as perfect an assortment 
of Works on Hunting as her own, and believed that he 
studied them and laid their precepts to heart as assidu- 
ously as she did; not realizing the fact that the humbler 
the Hunt the more convinced are its Master and its 
members that they have nothing to learn from any one. 


“No,” said Elizabeth Dawson, addressing the driver 
of the outside car with the firmness of the travelled 
English-woman who knows she knows her Ireland, 
“Not another penny! I am already giving you a shilling 
more than your proper fare.” 

The response of the car driver was to the effect that 
he would die down dead on the road before he would 
be deprived of his rights by one that was no lady, and 
he endorsed this decision (which he appeared to regard 
as a threat) by snatching Miss Dawson’s dressing-box 
and replacing it upon his car. At this juncture Miss 
Dawson’s porter, who had preserved, as is invariable in 
such affrays, a strict neutrality during the contest, sug- 
gested, deferentially, that the guard had his flag wove 
and the train was for starting. Recognizing force ma- 
jeure, Elizabeth yielded the position and the shilling in 
dispute, adding that she would take care never to em- 
ploy the extortioner again. 

“My darlin’ child,” replied the car driver, with a 
sweetness for which his previous manner had not pre- 
pared his fare, pocketing the shilling, and restoring the 
dressing-box to the porter, “Whenever I see ye I'll 
avoid ye!” 
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“T am not your darling child!” Miss Dawson shouted 
angrily over her shoulder, as she rushed after the 
porter. But she knew that though she might have had 
the last word, victory was to the car driver. 

On her arrival that evening at her journey’s end, 
Elizabeth was immediately conscious of raised tem- 
peratures and strain in all departments. 

She was met at the station, in heavy rain, by the 
Second Whip, with a pony trap, and the news that there 
was to be a by-day to-morrow, and the Master couldn’t 
come for her, as himself and John Casey was away 
about stopping. 

“The Meet’s at the Kennels,” he added, “and I’m 
told there’s high quality expected. I’m painting the 
kennel railings and cutting nettles all day.” 

Miss Dawson had had sufficient experience of the 
conditions of her nephew’s establishment to know that 
these duties, not usually allied with those of Whipper- 
in, might, none the less, come within his sphere of 
action; but when, in the hall, she encountered the cook 
cleaning the Master’s white leather breeches, and the 
parlor-maid met her on the stairs and showed her to 
her bedroom with a buttonstick in her hand and a red 
coat over her arm, she recognized that this was a very 
exceptional by-day, and was glad that she had brought 
her new habit. 

Charles, when, near dinner-time, he came home, ex- 
hibited a nervous tension unusual in him. 

“T’m half dead and I’m wet through, and I don’t be- 
lieve there’s a damn fox in the country!” he said, stab- 
bing savagely at a sulky turf fire in the drawing-room 
with a poker like a stiletto. 

“Then why have a by-day?” inquired his aunt, not 
unreasonably. 
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Her nephew got red, and hesitated a little. 

“Well, it was rather a special thing—a word I got 
from--—-from the Barracks, that the General was come 
to inspect, and he was mad keen for hunting—and she 
said—I mean the Colonel said—wouldn’t I make a by- 
day for him. You see ”’ Charles hung fire for a 
moment. “Miss Medway, that’s the Colonel’s daughter, 
says the Colonel would like to please the General—jolly 
him with a bit of a hunt, y’ know—and ”” Charles 
paused again, and kicked a red setter out of the middle 
of the hearth-rug, “it'd be no harm for me to please the 
Colonel y 

In the idiom of the south of Ireland understatement 
is generally a form of intensification. 

“But why,” thought Elizabeth, “why is Charles so 
anxious to please Tommy Medway?” 

“Ail I’m afraid of,” Charles continued, “is about 
finding a fox. There’ve been some blackguard rabbit- 
trappers about. Me and John Casey were round warn- 
ing the chaps that stop for me. The half of them won’t 
leave their beds till the foxes are underground, and 
then they stop them in! 

“They tell me there’s a certain-sure fox in Hurley’s 
Wood—but very likely that’s a lie. ’'ll try it first any- 
way. I saw John Casey’s brother too——” Charles 
looked sideways at his aunt. “You might remember the 
bit of covert there is on the hill there? His boys say 
there’s a fox there all right—but J dunno! It’s going to 
be the devil of a wet night, I suppose we’ll have a blank 
day!’ He laughed bitterly, as one versed in the malevo- 
lence of Providence. “By George! I’d turn down a bag- 
man fast enough if I had one—or—or run a drag!” 

“My dear boy!” exclaimed Elizabeth, horrified, “I’m 
sure you can’t really mean that! Don’t you remember 
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what Vyner says about what he calls ‘the cocktail and 
unmanly amusement of bag-fox-hunting?’ And as for 
a drag! Oh! worse still!” 

“What have cocktails got to do with it?” demanded 
Charles, defiantly. ‘“‘That’s all rot! By the Holy Fly! 
I’d run a drag for tuppence if I could make sure the 
Colonel wouldn’t spot it! He’s as full up with rules out 
of books as yourself, Aunt! Well, I must get out of 
these wet things.” At the door he turned. “T’'ll bet 
there’ll be one out who'd like a gallop, drag or no!” 

He shut the door with a bang. 

Elizabeth said to herself, “And J’ll bet there’s a 
young woman at the bottom of all this!” 

The ensuing night justified Charles’s pessimism. John 
Casey, who was Kennel Huntsman and First Whip, 
appeared at the dining-room door while breakfast was 
in progress, and said he didn’t see the like o’ the rain 
last night since the day he was born, adding that the 
day didn’t look too good at all, and there was a moun- 
tain of water outside in the lawn. 

“T suppose we'll not find at all, so,” Charles re- 
sponded, gloomily, accepting the phenomenon without 
surprise. 

“Unless it’d be at me brother’s,” said John Casey, 
quickly. ‘“The mare’s here for you, Miss,” he went on. 
“They’re fitting your saddle on her now.” 

“T hope she’s up to my weight?” said Elizabeth, who 
weighed a good eleven stone. 

John Casey looked her up and down. 

“It’s all I fear, Miss, ye’re not weighty enough to 
steady her! It’s a snaffle they have on her. You might 
be hard set to hold her in a snaffle. Sure that’s a power- 
ful young mare that’d tear a house after her! Will I tell 
them put a double bridle on her ?” 
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“Pll ride her in whatever she’s used to,” said Miss 
Dawson, firmly, although the encomium on the mare’s 
abilities was disquieting. 

The meet on the road outside the Kennels was select 
and impressive. The regime.it had justified Charles’s 
opinion of its decency by turning out in strength, and 
the neighborhood had supplied its highest quality to do 
honor to the General. That officer and the Colonel were 
the centre of a respectful group of local riders, who 
were capping each other’s anecdotes of the achieve- 
ments of the pack. The Master, a little withdrawn from 
the throng, was talking to a young lady on a big brown 
horse, and the hounds had but just appeared upon the 
scene when Miss Dawson, on the foxy mare, arrived. 

Elizabeth’s start had not been without its difficulties. 
The mare, a large young lady, four years of age, six- 
teen-two hands high, well able to carry fifteen stone, 
with flickering ears and a glancing eye, had declined to 
be manceuvred alongside the chair that had been intended 
as a mounting-block, and Miss Dawson had therefore 
been compelled to accompany her for some time about 
the yard, hopping on her right foot, in collaboration 
with the stable-boy, whose grasp of her left foot threat- 
ened to dislocate her hip joint, and was quite unrelated 
to the act of raising her to the saddle. 

Now, as at a headstrong trot she joined the crowd on 
the road by the Kennels, her rider was beginning to 
wonder if it were not true that she might be hard-set to 
hold her in a snaffle, but with the General on one hand, 
being gallant (as becomes a General), and the Colonel 
—who was indeed Tommy Medway—being sentimen- 
tally reminiscent (as becomes a friend of other days), 
on the other, Miss Dawson put regretful thoughts of a 
good heavy double bridle away. 
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The General was in a mood of sunny approval of 
everything. That was a fine chestnut Miss Dawson was 
on! And it was a pleasure to see a lady riding like a 
lady—not this modern straddle-saddle business, which 
was poison to him! And the hounds looked a nice sharp, 
workmanlike lot! Not one of those bobbery packs that 
will run anything from a bagman to a red herring! 

“T can answer for it that Miss Dawson’s nephew’s 
hounds are the right sort!’ put in the Colonel, archly, 
“T’ve seen Mr. Waller’s library! All the classics there! 
And J know who gave them to him!” 

No tribute could have pleased Elizabeth more. She 
and the two warriors were proceeding to discuss, with 
enjoyable disapproval, various forms of illegitimate 
sport, when the hounds moved off, and to check the 
foxy mare’s resolve to move in their midst, so absorbed 
her attention that the denunciations of her companions 
became indistinguishably blended for her with the 
simultaneous indignation of two cur-dogs in the yard 
of a neighboring farm. 

The hounds soon left the road, and Charles and his 
men trotted with them across a couple of fields to a 
long wood. A thin rain had begun to fall, and a cold 
south-east wind gave it penetrating power, but Miss 
Dawson was too fully occupied to be more than sub- 
consciously aware of such matters. Had the wet green 
pasture-field been paved with red-hot flags, her mount 
could hardly have improved on her method of dealing 
with the difficulty. Lawn tennis and golf had done their 
part in keeping Elizabeth’s muscles in good repair, but 
having been taken across the field in a series of irregu- 
lar frog-springs, in each of which was the thought, not 
quite matured, of a buck, and through a narrow gate- 
way like a shot out of a gun, she took advantage of the 
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position at the tails of the hound that was forced upon 
her, to humble herself to John Casey, and admit the in- 
adequacy of the snaffle. 

John Casey had a wild eye and a hurried manner. 

“Wait, for God’s sake, Miss, till we have the wood 
drawn, and if we don’t find, I’ll slip this martingale 
that I have meself, on to her ins 

He struck in his spurs, and his horse started off at 
a gallop, as is the hard-learnt habit of a Whip’s horse. 

A prolonged wait followed. Elizabeth found the girl 
on the brown horse beside her and fell into conversa- 
tion. Yes, the girl liked hunting. Was only a beginner. 
Mr. Waller was so kind to strangers, he had taught 
her quite a lot already. How provoking this rain was! 
Her father had told her to go home, but she didn’t 
think she was going! With which she turned the brown 
horse and moved to the rear. 

There was no fox in the wood. It became known to 
the Field that the hounds had gone on to a plantation 
three miles away, and a dreary jog along a rough road 
followed. The riders were herded into a field in the eye 
of the wind and rain, the hounds were swallowed up 
by the wood, and all was still. After what felt like a 
life-time, Elizabeth found John Casey beside her, but 
his promised aid was still withheld. 

“Sure, I can’t yet, Miss—the divil’s very busy with 
Master Charles to-day! He’s black mad we can’t find a 
fox. He’ll try the bog below now, and I must surround 
it—after that may be 44 

He sped away, and Elizabeth began to think seri- 
ously of going home, while the foxy mare, stirred by 
the incident, got her back up, and bucked very efficiently 
three times. 

At this moment Miss Dawson was again joined by 
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her martial friends, and their warmly expressed advice 
to her to stay out no longer, enforced by disapproval 
of her mount, roused her to opposition. 

“She'll settle down soon,” she said, repressing with 
difficulty the mare’s furious pawing at the ground in 
the manner of an angry bull. ‘““These waits are rather 
trying—she’s cold and cross—like me!” 

“No, no!’ protested the Colonel, regarding Elizabeth 
(whose looks had withstood the attrition of time with 
considerable success) with the eye attributed by Shake- 
speare to soldiers, ““You mustn’t say that! In those times 
that you may have forgotten, but I have not, I have 
known you cold, but never cross!” 

Miss Dawson did not feel in the mood te respond in 
a suitable key, but she was spared the necessity of try- 
ing to do so by far-off touches of the horn, telling of 
another failure, followed by a distant sight of the Mas- 
ter and the hounds moving off at a fast trot. The Field 
burst into life and pursuit, Elizabeth, much against her 
own wish, ramping in the van. Presently she found 
John Casey beside her. 

“He’s drawing a small wood back here, and then he'll 
try me brother’s hill, Miss,” he said hurriedly. “Let you 
come on quick with me, and I'll give you this martin- 
gale oe 

They were in a narrow lane, stony and wet as the 
bed of a stream. Elizabeth was far in advance of the 
other riders, and she now gave the mare her head and 
galloped, splashing and clattering, in John Casey’s wake, 
and soon found herself in a farmyard. Her guide was 
already on foot, talking eagerly to a couple of youths, 
while he took the martingale off his horse. 

“Take the bed from under her, the way I told ye—” he 
was saying quickly, as Miss Dawson reined in beside him. 
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The youths vanished into a stable, and John Casey 
hurried on with his task. 

“Isn’t it a murder the foxes to be underground this 
way, Miss? And this day above all, with the General 
out, and Master Charles as cross as briars! But sure 
the hill here is a fright for holding foxes! Too many 
there is in it always! To be sure there was some lads 
trapping rabbits lately—me nephews here got a vixen 
in it and a trap hanging to her—but there’s more in it 
than herself? Stand mare, will ye! Now Miss! That’ll 
put the fear o’ God in her!’ 

As Elizabeth rode out of the yard she met Miss Med- 
way. 

“What? Not gone?” 

“Only going,” replied Miss Medway, apologetically, 
“T——I met the Master, and he said I ought to give the 
day another chance—he was going to draw some covert 
near here uh 

This, however, the day did not seem inclined to take. 
Miss Medway went away. A quarter of an hour passed 
in dripping silence. The foxy mare tore mouthfuls of 
grass from the fence opposite the farmyard gate. Miss 
Dawson pensively consumed her sandwiches, with the 
feeling of being profoundly remote from ail earthly 
things that such moments engender. 

Suddenly round a turn of the road Charles came rid- 
ing fast toward her, with the hounds, muddy and 
dispirited, splashing after him. 

“Aunt! Did you see John Casey?” he shouted, drag- 
ging his horse to a stand, “and Miss Medway? Wasn’t 
she here? I told John Casey I’d meet him here—where 
the devil the fellow’s gone I dunno! He’s never in the 
place I want him!” He stood up in his stirrups, staring 
all round, “I’ve drawn every blasted covert in the coun- 
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try! Not a smell of a fox in any one o’ them—they 
can’t say I haven’t tried!” 

Before Elizabeth could speak, the missing John 
Casey, his face as red as his coat, came galloping up to 
them. 

“Tt’s all right, Master Charles! Bring them on, sir! 
Bring them on!” Then he noticed Master Charles’s 
aunt, and his voice’s peculiar tone, at once confidential 
and triumphant, changed to a more official key. “There’s 
a fox gone away out of the hill above, Master! A boy’s 
just after seeing him go!” 

Electric light could not blaze more instantly and re- 
sponsively than did Charles and his hounds to this in- 
telligence. In a single thrilling second all were away, 
racing up the narrow farm lane, whirling round the 
end of a farm-building, Charles’s horn going, John 
Casey’s whip cracking. A moment later Elizabeth saw 
them half-way up the rough hill-side above the farm. 

The foxy mare stood up on her hind legs twice, in 
expression of emotion, and then the splashing rattle of 
hoofs in the stony lane behind her, warned her to waste 
no more time, so also did Miss Dawson’s crop, with a 
solid thump on her big flank, and she fled up the lane 
after the hunt, with the surging crowd of riders coming 
racing to the horn, hard on her heels. 

Over a low wall, up the hill by a zigzag cart track, 
then over a broad heather-covered bank, went Miss 
Dawson and the foxy mare, the cry of the hounds now 
added to the doubling of Charles’s horn. Beyond the 
bank the country lay open before her, sloping down- 
ward in wide pasture-fields, and three big fields ahead 
of her went the hounds, with their huntsman close to 
them, lagging it down the hill, their rejoicing voices 
screaming back to their followers. Elizabeth found the 
brown mare beside her. 
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“What luck!” gasped his rider, “—thought I should 
never catch you!” 

The General and the Colonel were close behind, the 
rest of the Field spreading in a fan behind them. Miss 
Dawson’s full strength, abetted by John Casey’s mar- 
tingale, was needed to keep her mount’s enthusiasm 
within bounds. This is no figure of speech in connec- 
tion with the foxy mare’s method of progression, which 
suggested that of a super-kangaroo. Bank after bank 
she flung behind her, gaining speed as she went. She 
was into the field next behind the flying hounds now, 
sweeping over a rough stone wall in her mighty stride. 
Elizabeth, tough and experienced as she was, was be- 
ginning to wonder how much more pulling her arms 
would stand, when she saw, with relief, Charles hold 
_ up his hand and stop his horse. The hounds had checked 
at a lane. They were cast ahead without result; then 
Charles galloped with them up and down the lane, with 
no better success. 

“Thundering good fox this!” puffed the General, 
rather blown, but in high spirits. “Funny their losing 
him so suddenly! One would have said they were tied 
to him!” 

The Colonel came up, looking black. 

“T’ve sent Mollie home. She’s ridden that horse to 
a standstill. He’s done—cooked! She’s no judgment !— 
Very strange no one seems to have viewed this fox— 
funny sort of a find! You’d have thought the feller that 
viewed him away would have hollered—”’ He looked 
hard at Miss Dawson. “One o’ these farmers here was 
sniggerin 

Elizabeth fired up. 

“Are you suggesting it’s a drag, Colonel Medway?” 
she demanded, hotly. “I may assure you that my 
nephew is 
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But the defense could go no farther. At a remote 
corner of the field in which they were standing, a hound 
spoke, in an instant his comrades had joined him, and 
the Master’s horn told that the run was still alive and 
a going concern. 

What followed was brief, but was made memorable 
by the overthrow of the Colonel, which occurred at a 
very high bank with a ditch on the landing side. The 
disaster was made more acute by the fact that Miss 
Dawson, coming up behind at the headlong rate of 
speed dictated by the foxy mare, was unaware of what 
had happened until, poised for a moment on the summit 
of the bank, she saw a bald head in the ditch immedi- 
ately below her. To whom it belonged she neither knew 
nor cared, her single anxiety being to clear it. There- 
fore, since, with horror, she realized that the owner of 
the head was beginning to struggle out of the ditch 
on to the spot where she must inevitably alight, she 
shrieked “Lie down, you fool!” and gave the mare so 
vigorous a clout with her crop, that she sailed in a 
rainbow curve far out into the field, thus saving Colonel 
Medway’s life, and implanting in him an eternal ran- 
cour, for to be called a fool, and jumped over, by a 
former flame (of fifty-five if she was a day) is the sort 
of thing no self-respecting gentleman can be expected 
to stand. 

The run, however, lasted but a few minutes longer. 
The Colonel’s horse was caught and remounted, and he, 
the General, Elizabeth, and John Casey, with Charles 
a little ahead, were riding neck and neck along a road 
when the hounds again checked. A scarlet-faced, per- 
spiring lad was leaning against a gate-post, and Charles 
yelled at him the usual inquiry: 

“Did ye see the fox?” 
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“I did, I did!” the lad answered, with a shout of 
laughter. “Isn’t he just after giving me this coat to 
hold?” 

Charles, made reckless by discovery, began to laugh 
wildly. What the Colonel, his face plastered with mud, 
said, need not be repeated. The General forgot his prin- 
ciples in the glow of the gallop, and said he didn’t care 
a damn if the fox had two legs or four, he had given 
them a dam’ good twenty minutes. The stricken aunt 
of the criminal was too shattered by shock to speak, or 
even to realize that Miss Medway, who had mysteri- 
ously rejoined the first flight, was gazing at her guilty 
nephew with eyes that shone with admiration, and was 
murmuring, “It was all too marvellous!” 

John Casey, alone, addressed the fox’s faithless con- 
federate in suitable terms. 

“Ye’re me own brother’s son, Jerry Casey, and it’s 
all I wish that the Divil may sweep hell with ye, and 
burn the broom after!” 


AMONG THE PRESENTS 


By Denis MACKAIL 


Ir asked, off hand, who holds the record for the num- 
ber of his attendances at fashionable weddings, you 
would probably submit the name of the richest elderly 
bachelor whom you could think of. Not because it is 
your belief or opinion that rich, elderly bachelors enjoy 
these functions more than any one else, but because you 
know that the highest common factor of wedding- 
guests will be the one who can be relied on to come 
down with the largest and most expensive wedding- 
present. And though here, again, the rich, elderly bache- 
lors are not necessarily the most generous of mortals 
—for if this were so, they would hardly be either 
wealthy or unmarried—it is obvious that in this par- 
ticular connection they are in a singularly defenseless 
position. 

It is difficult for any of us not to do what everybody 
expects of us, and it is still more difficult to abandon 
a habit that we have once formed; and so they drift 
into the custom, and are quite unable to drift out again, 
of offering complete dinner-services, canteens or suites 
of furniture to young couples whom they scarcely 
know; and, a little later, of putting on their best and 
most uncomfortable clothes, sitting, kneeling, and stand- 
ing through crowded and fully choral solemnizations 
of matrimony, and thence proceeding to the still more 
congested pandemonium of the reception at the bride’s 
house—where they are pushed, kicked, jammed into 
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corners, and otherwise punished for their folly until one 
could almost pity them. That is, if bachelors ever de- 
served any pity. 

It is a sobering little vision, and we are glad that 
there is no need to develop it further. For the fact is 
that in answering that original question you altogether 
overlooked a character who could easily beat the record 
of any three old celibates whom one cared to select, and 
still have about fifty weddings in hand. So popular is 
this character that he is not only exempted from giving 
either bride or bridegroom so much as an electro-plated 
toast-rack, but he is actually paid, in hard cash, for his 
attendance at the feast. 

He is the first to come and the last to leave, and 
though he doesn’t put in an appearance at the church 
--so that you were quite wrong in thinking that this 
story was going to be about a clergyman—he is as 
essential to the kind of ceremony that gets three or 
four inches to itself in next day’s Morning Post, as the 
champagne, the rice, or the striped awning outside the 
front door. 

Why should it be one of the many superstitions sur- 
tounding the long-éstablished, and on the whole suc- 
cessful practice of marriage that it is lucky to have a 
private detective to watch the wedding-presents, we 
really hardly know. 

Even hardened shoplifters and confirmed kleptoma- 
niacs must, you would imagine, think twice before bur- 
dening themselves with gigantic salvers decorated with 
other people’s names, or with two dozen asparagus- 
holders in case, or with the works of authors who can 
find no other means of disposing of them, or with 
visiting-cards on which the bride’s mother has written 
the tantalizing word “Cheque.” 
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Swell mobsmen can really have very little use for 
grandfather-clocks, dumb-waiters, satin sofa-cushions, 
or tapestry fire-screens ; and still less for those strange, 
indeterminate objects which attend almost as many 
nuptials as the elderly rich bachelors, since every bride 
who receives them instantly sets them aside as a gift 
for one of her successors. 

No; from what these young married couples tell us, 
the real difficulty with most wedding-presents lies not 
so much in keeping them from the clutches of the 
underworld as in getting rid of them without offending 
Cousin Emily or Uncle James. 

The real hard work is not the identification of crim- 
inals or criminal-lunatics at police-stations, but the dis- 
covery of the shops from which the offerings came, so 
that they can be taken back and exchanged for some- 
thing useful. The valuables, if any, are naturally in- 
sured, and the rubbish would never be missed. Yet still 
that ancient superstition survives. 

A large man, in sombre clothing and with a luxuriant 
mustache, stands at all these fashionable receptions in 
the room where the wedding-presents are exhibited. His 
keen eyes dart from guest to guest, in endless, fruitless 
search for a suspicious movement on their part. 

Some of them, imagining from this that he must be 
one of those obscure friends or distant relations who 
only emerge at such indiscriminate gatherings, will nod 
stiffly or smile nervously at him—according to the size 
of their hearts. Others, recognizing him as the mean- 
ingless mascot that he is, will yet blush hotly and dis- 
play every sign of guilt—much as we all do when we 
open our front door and find a policeman outside, and 
before we realize that he is selling tickets for a concert. 

But in neither case does the large man show any sign 
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of emotion. In neither case are his mask-like features 
touched by so much as the ghost of an expression. He 
waits and watches, he watches and waits; he shows 
neither impatience nor disappointment, as the familiar, 
unchanging scene unfolds itself before his penetrating 
eyes. 

Only when the last guest has departed does his vigi- 
lance relax. Then he goes downstairs, makes his utterly 
blank report to the bride’s father—who has forgotten 
who he is, and tries feebly to shake hands with him— 
and so, with his gratuity in his pocket and a bowler hat 
on his head, he returns to his humble home: Hymen’s 
strangest but most persistent votary, Cupid’s oddest 
and least passionate attendant. And to-morrow he’ll be 
at it again. 

But though he is possibly the hero of this story, he is 
most certainly not the entire cast. With your kind per- 
mission, therefore, we will go back to the beginning. 

Christopher Clovis Martindale was a young man who 
had far-too much money. Perhaps this strikes you as 
impossible, and we will at once admit that there were 
many hundred people in this country—and many thou- 
sand in the United States of America—who had a great 
deal more. On the other hand, his numerous acquaint- 
ances, who presumably had some reason for making the 
statement, were unanimous in subscribing to its truth. 

“Of course,’ they would say, “young Martindale 
isn’t a bad fellow in a way, and it’s his own affair what 
he does with it all. But there’s no getting away from it; 
he’s far too rich.” 

One gathered, if one pursued the subject, that young 
Mr. Martindale’s wealth had been acquired in the most 
regular and unexceptionable manner ; indeed, that there 
was no possible way in which he could have avoided it, 
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save by refusing to benefit under his father’s and uncles’ 
wills. 

“Do you mean, then,”’ one might ask, “that he ought 
to have given it all away?” 

“No, no,” his acquaintances would reply, a little 
testily. “Of course not. And of course he always 1s giv- 
ing it away—to charities and things. But it’s a bit 
thick, you know, when a fellow’s relations all pop off 
within a few years of each other, and all happen to be 
blinking millionaires.” 

Nobody, it is obvious, “happens” to be a millionaire, 
blinking or otherwise, and all the elder generation of 
Martindales had worked like beavers—in a most honor- 
able and praiseworthy manner. If they popped off as 
they did, it was certainly far more annoying for them 
than for the rest of us; and they, also, left quite as 
much to charity as they did to their son and nephew. 
But this seemed to make no difference to the emphatic 
opinion that Christopher Clovis had far too much 
money. 

“Why can’t he give the rest of us a chance?” the 
acquaintances would proceed—suddenly shifting the 
ground of their attack, and wholly overlooking the 
disastrous results to business in general which would 
follow on the voluntary winding-up of Martindale 
Brothers. “You wouldn’t catch me coming down to the 
City every day, if ’'d got oodles of boodle like that. I’d 
jolly well do something with it.” 

Such was the human, if unjustifiable, reaction of 
young Mr. Martindale’s critics to the situation in which, 
through no fault of his own, he found himself. But, of 
course, the real reason for it all had nothing whatever 
to do with his annual income, which in other and much 
less meritorious cases the critics were quite able to for- 
give. 
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No, the real reason, at the bottom of the whole thing, 
was that young Mr. Martindale was intensely self-con- 
scious and shy, that he blushed when you spoke to him, 
that—except when conducting the business of his firm 
—his conversation consisted almost entirely of long 
pauses, punctuated by sounds like “Gug-gug-gug” or 
“Pup-pup-pup” ; and that this, in turn, made other peo- 
ple feel so awkward and uncomfortable that they were 
driven to seek relief by assailing his character. And as 
they knew nothing else whatever against him except 
that he was very rich and worked very hard, they had 
to do the best they could by interpreting these qualities 
as crimes. 

So that was young Mr. Martindale, for whom—in 
spite of his wealth and incomparable dulness in society 
—one cannot help feeling a little sorry. And at the point 
where the story begins there is absolutely no more that 
can be said about him, except that his secretary-typist 
was only a shade less beautiful than Helen of Troy. 

Perhaps this strikes you as impossible too. But there 
is no need for you to recount your own sad experiences, 
or to quote statistics proving that all secretary-typists 
with so much as a trace of good looks have long since 
gone on the stage. 

Miss Hazel Hopkins was, notwithstanding your ob- 
jections, exactly as beautiful as we have described. She 
could take shorthand notes at an immeasurable speed, 
and—-which is much rarer—transcribe correctly from 
them afterward. She was punctual in her attendances, 
quiet in her manner, neat in her dress, and singularly 
efficient in all matters of detail. 

The little room in which she toiled was adorned with 
neither lucky pigs in pink velvet, open boxes of face- 
powder, photographs of film actors, remnants of half- 
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completed crochet-work nor printed cards of a humor- 
ous nature, bearing the words “Work like Helen B. 
Merry.” And though she was not wholly guiltless of 
tea-drinking in office hours, she only indulged in this 
refreshment at what is legitimately known as tea-time. 

At that hour she would prepare a second cup for 
young Mr. Martindale, and gliding silently through 
into his room, would place it—together with two petit- 
beurre biscuits—on the corner of his vast writing-table. 
And perhaps the most incredible thing about this very 
remarkable young woman was that never—no, not once 
—did she allow the tea to slosh over into the saucer, 
thus reducing the petit-beurre biscuits to the condition 
in which all other secretary-typists in the City of Lon- 
don handed them to their employers; namely, a condi- 
tion of moist pulp. 

And what did young Mr. Martindale do in return for 
this paragon? Did he praise and flatter her? Did he 
give her silk stockings or boxes of chocolates or tickets 
for musical plays? 

No. In his own room he delivered dictation to her at 
an immeasurable speed, glaring fixedly at the radiator 
in the middle of the opposite wall; and if he met her 
anywhere else in the office, or had occasion to speak to 
her on any other matter, he would stammer and gulp 
in a detached, impersonal and highly nervous manner, 
and then would rush from her presence—blushing to 
the roots of his somewhat fulvous hair. 

He was totally unaware that this exquisite. creature 
whose only flaw may be said to have lain in her so 
easily remediable surname, had formed a deep attach- 
ment for him; and that she was quite prepared to dis- 
regard all the admirable advice contained in Shake- 
speare’s sonnets—though we know perfectly well that 
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they were addressed to a gentleman—because of the 
gulf that separated their respective stations. 

In some ways an old-fashioned girl, she had got it 
into her shingled and shapely head that proposals of 
marriage should not emanate from members of her 
own sex, whose business she conceived it to be to wait 
until they were wooed and won. And though she didn’t 
care two pins whether young Mr. Martindale were a 
millionaire or a pauper—admitting at the same time 
that there were several advantages in belonging to the 
former class—she couldn’t help seeing that this per- 
sonal point of view did nothing to narrow the aforesaid 
gulf. 

Being paid a monthly salary to occupy the small 
room adjoining that of the unconscious object of her 
affections, she had no need to make her a willow-cabin 
at his gate, no time to write loyal cantos to contemnéd 
love, and too much discretion to halloo his name to the 
reverberate hills. 

But what she couldn’t bring herself to do was to hand 
in her notice, and pass on to an office where it might be 
hoped that the canker would, in time, gnaw less destruc- 
tively and continuously at her heart. And save for the 
extraordinary care with which she daily preserved those 
two petit-beurre biscuits from the danger of that brim- 
ming cup of hot tea, she allowed no sign of her dis- 
tressing condition, of any sort or description, to escape 
her. 

Her one consolation was that young Mr. Martindale 
seemed far too shy and self-conscious for it to be imag- 
inable that he should ever propose to any one else. 

In this belief, however, she displayed her touching 
ignorance of the great world. If you consider for a 
moment the shyest and most self-conscious men whom 
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you know, the men with the dampest hands, the clumsi- 
est movements, the most retiring habits and the most 
sheepish modesty, you will realize at once that not one 
of them is a bachelor. 

In cave-man times, if they ever existed, it may have 
been quite different; but to-day the bachelor has need 
of all the assurance and brazen self-confidence that he 
can muster, if he wishes to retain his freedom in the 
face of a sex which so largely outnumbers his own. 

Mere repulsiveness will avail him nothing, as your 
experience should also tell you. Poverty seems an actual 
incentive to many modern women—though they gen- 
erally regret it afterward. While shyness they naturally 
regard as direct encouragement to their nefarious and 
pitiless plans. 

You would find it a great deal easier to insure an 
arctic explorer against chilblains than to cover a shy 
man with a policy against marriage. 

And with these wise words we come direct to Mrs. 
Vesey Cheeseborough, and a new paragraph. 

Mrs. Vesey Cheeseborough was the widow of—it 
almost goes without saying—the late Mr. Vesey Cheese- 
borough; and as the result of this she had first, or 
foremost, even more oodles of boodle than young Mr. 
Martindale, and secondly, or on the other hand, one 
fair daughter, who bore the baptismal names of Mabel 
Evangeline, and was the apple of her mother’s eye. 

When we say “fair” like that, we mean “blonde’— 
for even money couldn’t make Miss Cheeseborough 
anything but short, stout, and pig-faced. And when we 
add that she was the apple of her mother’s eye, we 
should perhaps also explain that we mean the golden 
apple rather than the natural fruit, since from natural 
fruit in any form Mrs. Cheeseborough was, by her doc- 
tor’s orders, strictly debarred. 
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Mrs. Cheeseborough had a large house in Surrey and 
a large house in Norfolk, and a large house in Scotland, 
and a large house—only this time it was called a villa 
—in the South of France. She didn’t have a large house 
in London because her doctor had said that she was too 
highly strung to live there, and because he preferred 
visiting her at her various residences, and so getting his 
holidays for nothing, to receiving her in his consulting- 
room and merely being grossly overpaid. However, she 
very often came up for a few weeks’ shopping, and 
then she would stay in a palatial suite at a palatial hotel, 
and would give supremely indigestible dinners to the 
few friends whom she thought rich enough to be ad- 
mitted to her circle. 

And ever her bright little eyes were on the lookout 
for the young man whose guaranteed income should fit 
him as a husband for her daughter Mabel. Other quali- 
ties might or might not be desirable, but it never oc- 
curred to her for one moment that her daughter Mabel 
had been born into the world for any other purpose 
than to act as a kind of bait or magnet for still more 
wealth, so that the name of Cheeseborough should be 
gloriously extinguished in a shower of pure gold. 

Naturally, in these hard times, the young man wasn’t 
so very easy to discover—even though Mabel Evange- 
line, who had about as much character as a lump of 
putty, was quite prepared to accept anybody who passed 
her mother’s tests. 

There were rich old men and rich married men who 
came to those indigestible dinners, and there were even 
a few moderately rich young men who gave one glance 
at the lump of putty, and vanished, never to be tempted 
back again. But the lump of putty didn’t seem to mind 
this either. 

Much as we should like to indulge in the luxury of 
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being sorry for two enormously wealthy people in one 
story—for it is one of the most comforting feelings 
that we know, and the most calculated to make us con- 
tented with our own lot—when it comes to the pig- 
faced Miss Cheeseborough, it simply can’t be done. 

For not even the pig-faced Miss Cheeseborough’s 
mother’s doctor had the nerve to pretend that she was 
highly strung. She never wept, sulked, nor lost her 
temper, and she had only once in living memory been 
known to smile—which was just after her maid had 
been stung on the nose by a wasp. A wintry gleam of 
appreciation had been flickered across her pale pink 
countenance, and it had really seemed that for once she 
must be experiencing something almost like an emotion 
—though hardly one that did her any great credit. 

But this had been several years ago, and since then 
she had existed in a state of complete contentment and 
insensibility; rather less intelligent than a dog, rather 
better cared for than a doll; and quite happy to be re- 
served as a glittering prize for the only kind of man 
who didn’t want the one thing that she could give him 
—namely, her money. 

No, we decline to waste our sympathy on Miss 
Cheeseborough. We'd really sooner chuck it away on 
one of those contemptible bachelors. 

So it came to pass that Mrs. Vesey Cheeseborough 
asked Christopher Clovis Martindale to dinner in her 
private suite at the Serene Hotel, and he broke two 
wine-glasses and blushed and stuttered and forgot what 
he was saying and felt extremely hot under the collar 
and wished that he hadn’t come. While Miss Cheese- 
borough consumed a very hearty meal and, except for 
this purpose, did not noticeably open her mouth. 

And all the other guests talked very loudly about the 
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terrible cost of everything and the way that nobody 
nowadays seemed to do any work. Or else they ex- 
plained just how they got their champagne at half-price 
from a little man in the City, or their clothes at less 
than half-price from a little woman in Brook Street. 
And altogether one wondered why the waiters didn’t 
strangle them and throw them out of the window— 
except that waiters at the Serene are celebrated for 
their iron self-control, and always thank you when you 
tread on their toes by mistake. 

And after dinner, which is as much as to say at 
about ten o’clock, Mrs. Cheeseborough beckoned to 
young Mr. Martindale, and when he came over to her 
she told him that her little girl had taken a great fancy 
to him. 

“Hup-hup-hup—has she?” he asked, looking very 
much surprised. 

“She has indeed,” said Mrs. Cheeseborough. “And 
we both want you to come down to us on Saturday and 
see if we can’t give you an amusing time in the coun- 
try.” 

ee Mr. Martindale thought this experiment 
hardly worth making, so convinced was he that it was 
foredoomed to failure. He tried to explain that he was 
otherwise engaged, but Mrs. Cheeseborough went on 
exactly as though he were saying that he would be de- 
lighted. 

“There’s a train at three o'clock,” she said. “Or if 
you're driving down, then come any time you like. Are 
you fond of dancing?” 

“T dud-dud-don’t think so,” said Mr. Martindale, 
which was as near as he could get to saying that he 
loathed it. 

“We must all come up here and dance on Sunday 
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evening, then,” said Mrs. Cheeseborough. And young 
Mr. Martindale was so astonished at this remarkable 
feature of a proposed week-end in the country—which 
just shows how little abreast he was of recent social de- 
velopments—that he missed his next turn altogether. 

“Then that’s settled,” said Mrs. Cheeseborough, who 
all this time had been appearing and disappearing be- 
hind an enormous ostrich-feather fan in a manner that 
made her guest feel quite giddy. ‘““And now I think 
Mabel’s going to give us some music. Won’t you help 
her ?” 

Mr. Martindale found himself privileged to assist the 
talented Miss Cheeseborough in playing a number of 
selections on a cabinet gramophone, which was the only 
form of music that she was capable of producing; and 
whenever he looked across at his hostess, he detected 
something in her expression which afflicted him with a 
vague feeling of malaise. He made another valiant at- 
tempt to get out of the week-end invitation before he 
left to go back to his flat, but it hadn’t the slightest 
effect, because Mrs. Cheeseborough always interrupted 
him while he was still saying “Gug-gug-gug”’ or “Pup- 
pup-pup.” 

He returned home with the sensation of malaise as 
vague as ever, but distinctly more pronounced. 

And in due course he caught the three o’clock train 
and was driven, with the help of a chauffeur and foot- 
man, to the large house in Surrey. But they never came 
up to London on the Sunday evening to dance at the 
Serene Hotel, because by that time a perfectly dreadful 
thing had happened, and Mrs. Cheeseborough was call- 
ing him “Chris.” 

How it had happened, he couldn’t for the life of him 
tell. After lunch he had been sent out for a drive with 
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Miss Cheeseborough again, with the chauffeur and 
footman on the front seat of the limousine, and to the 
best of his knowledge and belief he had said practically 
nothing the whole time, while Miss Cheeseborough had 
said even less. His mind had been principally occupied 
with the problem of how he was to get any exercise, 
since it had been made impossible for him not to eat 
a great deal more than he wanted, and he had not so 
far been allowed to walk as much as a yard, except 
indoors. 

So he had suggested, on the way back from wherever 
they had been, that he should be set down and allowed 
to complete the journey on foot, stating at the same 
time that he felt a little fresh air might do him good. 

Miss Cheeseborough, without apparent emotion, had 
tapped on the front window; the car had stopped; he 
had got out, thanked her for complying with his whim, 
apologized for deserting her, reiterated his wish for 
fresh air; and so had begun tramping along the high- 
way. 

To his embarrassment and annoyance he discovered, 
after a very few steps, that the limousine had settled 
down to a walkingpace just behind him, and was ap- 
parently proposing to follow him like this the rest of 
the way home. And at the end of about half a mile, 
finding that the absurdity of this procedure was getting 
on his nerves, he had stopped, and addressed Miss 
Cheeseborough through the side-window. 

“T sus-sus-say,” he had remarked. ‘“‘Pup-please don’t 
wait for me. I’m quack-quack-quite all right.” 

“Mother wouldn’t like me to leave you,” said Miss 
Cheeseborough. 

“Well, won’t you gug-gug-get out and walk too?” 

“All right,” said Miss Cheeseborough. 
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She got out with Mr. Martindale’s assistance, and 
the limousine instantly vanished like a flash of light- 
ning. 

“This way,” said Miss Cheeseborough. “There’s a 
short cut through the woods.” 

And those, Mr. Martindale could have taken his oath, 
were the last words that had passed between them until 
they arrived, safe and sound, in the garden of the large 
house—though he had racked his brains the whole way 
in the effort to start some kind of conversation. 

But it was quite obvious that he must have been mis- 
taken ; that he had let slip some words that had led to 
a most hideous misunderstanding. For when he came 
into the hall for tea, he found Mrs. Cheeseborough 
alone there, and Mrs. Cheeseborough had immediately 
given a loud cry, flung her arms round his neck and 
very nearly suffocated him. 

“Oh, Chris!” she had said. ““You dear boy! You’ve 
made my little girl so happy!” 

And two days later the engagement was announced 
in the Morning Post. 

But Miss Hazel Hopkins, naturally enough, didn’t 
read the Morning Post. All she knew was that her em- 
ployer was away from the office on Monday, and as 
this was so exceptional that she could only attribute it 
to illness, she wasn’t very much surprised—though she 
was deeply distressed—to find that he was a bit below 
par on the Tuesday. 

At five o’clock, however, when she came in with the 
cup of hot tea and the two petit-beurre biscuits nestling 
beside it in the saucer, she was still more distressed to 
see that young Mr. Martindale was sitting with his 
head buried in his hands, the picture of such abject de- 
jection as made the tears start to her eyes. 
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“Here,” she said sympathetically, “is your tea.” 

Young Mr. Martindale raised his head abruptly, 
stared at her, and saw something in her expression that 
shook and shattered his age-long reserve. 

“Oh, Miss Hup-hup-Hopkins,” he said. 

“Yes, Mr. Martindale? What is it?” 

“[’ve gug-got something to tell you. I—I’m engug- 
gug-gaged to be married.” 

He looked at her miserably, but she could see noth- 
ing. Her hand trembled, and for the first time in her 
life the tea sloshed over the edge of the cup, drenching 
the two petit-beurre biscuits from head to foot. She 
heard a strange voice, which she took to be her own, 
saying, “I congratulate you.” And then, putting the cup 
and saucer hurriedly down on the edge of the desk, she 
turned, dashed back into her. willow-cabin, shut the 
door, and sat there biting her lip and swallowing large 
lumps in her throat and calling herself the most dread- 
ful names and wishing, most foolishly, that she were 
dead, buried and if possible cremated. 

Meanwhile young Mr. Martindale put out a mechani- 
cal, nerveless hand, picked up the cup—from which a 
stream of tea dripped all over his blotting-pad—put it 
down again untasted, and reached for a petit-beurre bis- 
cuit. Warm, moist, and flabby, it almost fell to pieces 
as he grasped it. But he didn’t put it down. He sat there 
gazing at it, and suddenly he realized that Miss Hop- 
kins had been his secretary-typist for three years, and 
during the whole of this period she had never, until this 
black day, allowed his biscuits so much as once to lapse 
into this deplorable condition. 

A vision of her rose before his aching eyes. And as 
it did so he not only saw, for the first time, that she was 
only a shade less beautiful than Helen of Troy, but that 
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she possessed every other virtue of which a woman is 
capable, and that she was the one woman in the world 
who—— 

“Whoa!” said young Mr. Martindale to himself—for 
in these circumstances of course he didn’t stammer. 
“Steady !’” 

And having said these two words he rushed incon- 
tinently to the door of the willow-cabin, and rushed 
back again, calling himself a cad and no gentleman. 
And then he rushed right out of the office, though the 
Foreign Exchange was jumping about even more madly 
than his own heart. And he went back to his flat, and 
wished, even more foolishly than Miss Hopkins, that as 
well as being dead, buried, and cremated, he had also 
never been born. 

So then there was a great to-do in the world of 
fashionable dressmakers and Court photographers and 
writers of social notes and purveyors of wedding-cake, 
striped awnings and champagne, and vendors of paper 
pocket-handkerchiefs bearing the legend “All Happi- 
ness to the Bridal Pair” which are sold outside church 
doors to people who don’t know either of the Bridal 
Pair and have no conceivable use for paper pocket- 
handkerchiefs. 

And everything moved forward in a vast, vulgar, 
and vain-glorious procession toward the twenty-second 
of June, on which date Mabel Evangeline Cheesebor- 
ough and Christopher Clovis Martindale were to appear 
as star performers in a little drama that never changes, 
never stops running and never fails to attract. 

And either owing to the mesmeric effect of the said 
drama or to the magnetic effect of the large salaries 
involved, the wedding-presents started rolling up, so 
that in a very short time their name was, to all intents 
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and purposes, legion. Miss Cheeseborough seemed to 
take it quite as a matter of course that hundreds of 
people should give her things that she could afford 
much better than they could; but young Mr. Martindale 
was overwhelmed by this unexpected evidence of his 
popularity, touched by the generosity of comparative 
strangers in the matter of sauce-boats and lamp-shades, 
and scrupulous in expressing his gratitude by return of 
post. 

“Tf you’re not busy, Miss Hup-hup-Hopkins,” he 
would say, “I’d be awfully obliged if you'd tut-tut-take 
one or two pup-private letters.” 

And then, looking very stern and business-like, and 
dictating with extreme rapidity, he would work through 
that day’s list. 


“Dear Mrs. Huxtable-Banister, it is indeed kind of 
you to have sent me such a beautiful ink-stand. It is 
indeed a beautiful ink-stand, and it is most kind of you 
to have Sent it me. I hardly know how to thank you for 
your kindness, and it is indeed kind of you to have sent 
such a beautiful present.—Y ours sincerely.” 


And so on. 

Miss Hopkins’s pencil flew over the pages of her 
note-book, and her eyes remained fixed on its slender 
point. And then she would go through into the little 
room next door, and weep gently into the bearings of 
her typewriter and imagine that she was the most mis- 
erable person in the whole office, which she wasn’t by 
a very long chalk. Because surely it is worse to be 
marrying some one that you don’t want to marry than 
not to be marrying some one whom you do. Why, in 
these days young Mr. Martindale couldn’t even bring 
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himself to drink his cup of afternoon tea or to eat his 
two petit-beurre biscuits. 

He used to pour the tea out of the window, and hide 
the biscuits in the top left-hand drawer of his desk. 
And sometimes he would open this drawer without 
thinking, and whenever he saw that hoard of moulder- 
ing fragments, they reminded him of Miss Hopkins, 
and he felt far more miserable than ever. 

But he was a gentleman and no cad, and if he had 
plighted his troth—as he was beginning to suppose that 
he must have done in a fit of temporary madness— 
then his honor should remain unsullied. He called daily 
at the Serene Hotel, and gave Miss Cheeseborough a 
large bunch of flowers; and then she rang the bell and 
gave them to the waiter ; and after that they never could 
think of anything to say to each other—which worried 
young Mr. Martindale to death, but left Miss Cheese- 
borough as calm and composed as ever. 

So all too quickly, though each moment was charged 
with agony and regret, the five weeks of their engage- 
ment went past, and day dawned on the twenty-second 
of June. Everything was ready, unto the last clicker on 
the bride’s dress—for money can achieve even this— 
and in the largest room in the private suite at the Serene 
Hotel the numerous, costly, and generally-speaking su- 
perfluous wedding-presents were laid out in long rows 
on long trestle-tables covered with long white table- 
cloths. 

The clocks, the umbrellas, the sofa-cushions, the cut- 
lery, and crockery, the pictures, and plate, and the com- 
plete works of at least six totally unknown authors 
—there they all were; symmetrically disposed in the 
semblance of an overcrowded Barmecide feast, and all 
neatly labelled with the names of the generous donors. 
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And there, also, standing silently in one corner, his 
eagle eyes ranging from end to end of the apartment 
and his large boots planted like twin coal-scuttles on the 
parquet floor, was the private detective whom Mrs. 
Cheeseborough had chartered as the finishing touch to 
this lavish and remarkable display. 

He had arrived, as bidden, shortly after one, and 
having concealed his bowler hat in a suitable cache, had 
forthwith reported to his new client. 

“Mrs. Cheeseborough, madam?” he had demanded, 
accusingly. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Cheeseborough, who had just fin- 
ished her early lunch. ‘““And who are you?” 

“TI am the detective, madam. Here is my card.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Cheeseborough. “Good. Well, I sup- 
pose you know what to do.” 

The detective gave a self-satisfied smile. 

“T fancy so, madam,” he said. “I have considerable 
experience of these functions. In fact at 

“Well, that’s all right,” interrupted Mrs. Cheesebor- 
ough. “Ask for anything you want, and [ll see you 
again before you go.” 

The detective liad no intention of going without 
being seen by Mrs. Cheeseborough, but he bowed po- 
litely and withdrew to his post of duty. 

“Oh, Louise!” added Mrs. Cheeseborough, calling to 
her maid. 

“Yes, madam?” 

“Just ring up Mr. Martindale’s flat, and remind him 
to have his baggage sent straight here.”’ 

“Very good, madam.” 

But Mr. Martindale’s flat said that he was out—as a 
matter of fact he was walking wildly round the Park, 
and terrifying every one he met by uttering short, loud 
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laughs and long, low groans—so Louise left a message 
that he was to ring up the Serene Hotel as soon as he 
came in, and gave her mind to the important and diffi- 
cult business of forcing Mrs. Cheeseborough into her 
elephant and oyster costume; these zoological terms re- 
ferring to its color and not to its shape. 

At the same time the pig-faced Mabel was being 
forced, by her own maid, into a princesse slip, or some- 
thing of that nature; and so, with a great crackling of 
tissue paper and patting of pleats and pulling and twist- 
ing and shoving, the two maids at last accomplished 
their work. Behold an obvious bride and a no less ob- 
vious bride’s mother, complete in every detail. They 
meet, gaze at each other, and appear satisfied. 

“Ts the car there?” asks Mrs. Cheeseborough. 

“Yes, madam. They’ve just sent up word.” 

“What’s the time?” 

“Just twenty-five past, madam.” 

“Come along, Mabel. We'd better start. You’re not 
feeling nervous?” 

“Not in the least, Mother.” 

And off they go. The maids hurriedly fling on coats 
and hats, so as to follow them to the church where they 
still hope to get seats in the gallery, and it isn’t sur- 
prising that neither of them troubles to answer the 
telephone-bell, which presently stops ringing. Then 
they, also, tear away down the stairs, and the private 
detective is left utterly alone in the suite. 

He hadn’t been there for more than three minutes 
when the door opened, and there entered a young wo- 
man who was only a shade less beautiful than Helen 
of Troy. She looked round, failed to observe the detec- 
tive—who had concealed himself behind a large palm 
—and began untying a small, cylindrical brown-paper 
parcel. 
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The detective continued to watch her closely, all 
ready to pounce on the first victim who had ever ap- 
peared in sight of his net; when to his annoyance she 
drew forth from the paper a silver biscuit-box, and lay- 
ing a small card on top of it, placed it among the other 
presents. 

This proceeding might be highly irregular, but it 
scarcely justified arrest. The sleuth remained in his 
hiding-place, and the young woman perplexed him still 
more by blowing a kiss toward the biscuit-box. 

And then, suddenly, there were fresh footsteps out- 
side. The young woman gave a gasp, and dashed behind 
the nearest curtain; and a young man, attired in the 
extreme height of fashion, came tottering into the 
room. 

“Hullo!” he exclaimed, looking round in apparent 
astonishment. 

For young Mr. Martindale had come along to clear 
up the matter of that telephone message, and couldn’t 
make out why the suite was empty. Though fully 
dressed for the ceremony, it was in his opinion about 
half-past eleven—the hour at which the wrist-watch 
which he had beery too miserable to wind up last night 
had stopped. 

So this time we will say that he looked round in gen- 
uine astonishment, and then the hidden watcher saw 
this expression give place to one of horror as young 
Mr. Martindale took in that mammoth display of what- 
nots and fallalery on the long trestle-tables, and realized 
that these were the deckings for his own sacrifice. He 
snatched up a card; read it gloomily and perfunctorily ; 
read it again with heightened interest; read it a third 
time with a cry from the heart—and seized on that 
silver biscuit-box. 
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And the detective stepped heavily out from behind 
his palm. 

“T saw you,” he said, with an air of thunderous tri- 
umph. “You put that back at once.” 

“Nun-nun-never!” cried young Mr. Martindale. 
“Who the dud-dud-devil are you?” 

“And I saw your accomplice, too,” said the detective, 
making a hasty and illogical deduction. “Come out of 
there miss, please!” 

“But,” said young Mr. Martindale, as he was caught 
by the wrist and drawn relentlessly toward the window, 
“T’m the bride-gug-gug-room, I tut-tell you.” 

“Ho!” said the detective. “You tell that to the In- 
spector. Now, then, miss!” 

And with his other hand he caught Miss Hopkins by 
the forearm and drew her forth from her concealment. 

“You're both under arrest,” he said dramatically. 
“And anything you say now will be used in evidence 
against you.” 

“Gug-gug-Gosh!” said young Mr. Martindale. “This 
is a gug-ghastly mistake.” 

“So you'll find it, my lad,’’ said the detective. And he 
ran his prisoners into the small ante-room, locked all 
the doors, pocketed all the keys, and feeling highly 
pleased with himself—as well he might, seeing that he 
had attended nearly two thousand weddings without 
hitherto getting his name in the papers—he returned to 
his position behind the palm-tree, determined to capture 
the rest of the gang or to perish in the attempt. 

And that was very much that. 

Well, as you should all know, it is one of the bul- 
warks of the British Constitution that you may marry 
any one you like up till two fifty-nine p. m., but that 
from the moment that the clock strikes three you can- 
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not do so without committing a tort, misfeasance, and 
otherwise placing yourself within reach of the law. 

So at ten minutes past three back came Mrs. Vesey 
Cheeseborough and the pig-faced bride, closely pursued 
by a large number of reporters, photographers, and 
members of the general public, and in a pronounced 
state of indignation, dudgeon, and huff. Slamming the 
outer door of the suite, and leaving their retinue to 
crush each other’s ribs in the corridor outside, they 
dashed hastily toward the nearest telephone. 

“Excuse me, madam,” said the detective, appearing 
suddenly from behind the palm-tree. “I am serry to 
disturb you at this happy moment, but I have arrested 
two thieves in your absence, and should be obliged if 
you would prefer a formal charge.” 

“What?” said Mrs. Cheeseborough impatiently. 
“Where?” 

“Here, madam,” said the detective, unlocking the 
door of the ante-room. 

And for the second time in her life a definite expres- 
sion swept over the features of Mabel Evangeline 
Cheeseborough. But this time it was most decidedly not 
a simile. 

“Christopher !’ she exclaimed. “How dare you!” 

“Oh,” said young Mr. Martindale, quickly disen- 
tangling himself from his fellow-prisoner, “I beg your 
pup-pup-pardon.” 

Mrs. Vesey Cheeseborough took in the situation at a 
glance, and her face was not a pleasant one either. 

“Go!” she shouted, extending her right arm in a 
threatening manner and splitting the shoulder-seam 
from top to bottom. 

“Dud-dud-dud-do you really mean that?’ asked 
young Mr. Martindale, beaming like sunrise over the 
Alps. 
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Mrs. Cheeseborough snorted like a war-horse. 

“Go!” she repeated. 

“You idiot!’ added her daughter. 

So young Mr. Martindale went away with his new 
bride-to-be and his new biscuit-box, and they were mar- 
ried forty-seven hours later and are still living happily 
ever afterward. 

And all we have to add is this. The next time you go 
to a wedding and see the detective sporting a large pearl 
and diamond scarf-pin, don’t ask him how he acquired 
it. Since, for one thing, if you have read this story you 
already know. 


ONE LAW FOR THE RICH 


By Stacy AUMONIER 


ReEvBEN and his brother Isaac went trudging across 
the wet grass on their way back from cousin Hermann’s 
funeral. A cold penetrating rain was falling, and sud- 
denly Reuben emitted a loud sneeze, followed by a 
cough. 

“There!” he exclaimed. “Just what Rebecca warned 
me about! These confounded funerals!” 

As though in fraternal sympathy, Isaac also sud- 
denly sneezed and coughed, and answered: ‘‘Beastly!” 

Before reaching the cemetery gates it was obvious 
that both brothers had caught cold at the funeral. They 
were sneezing and coughing for all they were worth. 
Outside the gates stood an enormous car, the outside 
shaped like a bladder, the inside upholstered like a 
mannequin parlor. It belonged to Reuben. I must men- 
tion at this point that in appearance the brothers were 
very much alike, and in their almost identical mourning 
clothes there was nothing to betoken the fact that 
whereas Isaac was a poor man Reuben was enormously 
rich. Isaac owned a small stationer’s shop in Notting 
Hill and he lived above the premises with his wife and 
five young children. The business just paid its way, and 
the family seemed quite comfortable and satisfied. 

Reuben had started out in some business in connec- 
tion with corsets, but he had branched out into other 
lines, and was now so rich as to be notorious wherever 
men foregathered in search of wealth or success. In 
fact, one of the political parties, feeling presumably 
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that some recognition should be paid to such a lot of 
money as all that, had presented him with a knighthood. 
He was now Sir Reuben. 

“Come on,” said Sir Reuben at the cemetery gates. 
“T'll drop you.” 

I’m afraid I must again break off to do a little moral- 
izing. Oh, you who are rich and have large cars, don’t 
go in for “dropping” people. Either leave them alone 
or take them right home to their doors. The few extra 
minutes makes little difference to you, but you have no 
idea what a difference it makes to your temporary 
guest. After travelling so luxuriously it spoils all the 
pleasure to have to get out and walk, or‘scramble on to 
a bus for the last part of your journey. Sir Reuben was. 
by nature a “dropper.” Kind hearted and well meaning, 
he was all in favor of generosity up to the point where 
it didn’t interfere with his own comforts and conveni- 
ence. And so he “dropped” his brother Isaac near the 
Marble Arch and left him to make his way home as 
best he might, while he himself rolled on to his pseudo- 
Italian palace in Kensington. 

It must not be imagined from this that Reuben did 
not love his brother Isaac. He did, but his mind was 
very preoccupied with all this coughing and sneezing. 
He detested illness and discomfort. Moreover he de- 
tested and dreaded the idea of death. So one may say 
that when he dropped his brother at the Marble Arch 
he dropped him also from his mind for some time to 
come. Arrived in his own noble hall he called out for 
his wife, but as she did not respond at once he clapped 
his hands. (This was a trick which found great dis- 
favor in the eyes of the head butler, who, however, 
having a delicate wife and two children, was not in a 
position to protest.) Then Rebecca came. She was a 
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good wife, and she bustled him to bed, gave him two 
hot-water bottles, and telephoned to Sir Angus Mc- 
Heath, their family physician. The latter arrived two 
hours later. He came armed with stethoscopes, tubes, 
and mysterious gadgets. He took the patient’s pulse, 
respiration, temperature, blood-pressure, and other 
things. He said: “Ah!” and “H’m!” a number of times. 
Then he sent for Rebecca and said: “I think we had 
better send for a night nurse. This is a very sharp at- 
tack.”” And he mumbled something that sounded like 
Latin. Reuben had a bad night, worrying about his ill- 
ness, and when he nearly fell asleep the night nurse 
would come and administer a powder. The next morn- 
ing Sir Angus arrived early and a day nurse was requi- 
sitioned. Sir Angus made a more prolonged examina- 
tion. He appeared disturbed and more mysterious than 
ever. At last he said: “I don’t like the look of that 
uvula at all, Sir Reuben. I think if you don’t. object I 
should like my friend Sir Alan Blaikie to have a look 
at. it.” 

Sir Reuben, who was very frightened, nodded his 
head, and said: “Yes, yes.” Sir Alan came that same 
afternoon. He also made an exhaustive examination, 
but after a consultation with Sir Angus it appeared that 
the root of the trouble was not in the uvula, but in the 
larynx. Now there was only one man in London who 
really understood the larynx, and that was Sir James 
Baird McHoick. Fortunately Sir James was in town 
and he managed to spare time for a visit the next morn- 
ing. After his examination he and Sir Angus and Sir 
Alan (Good old Scotland!) held a consultation. It 
lasted an hour. At the end of that time Sir Angus came 
back to Sir Reuben. He said they were of opinion that 
a “teeny-weeny” operation on the throat would be ad- 
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visable. Quite a slight one, but they were anxious to 
avoid all risks. The small eyes of the patient glowed as 
he muttered: ‘Yes, yes. Avoid all risks.” In the mean- 
time, continued Sir Angus, there was just a shade of 
uncertainty as to what extent the lung might be af- 
fected, and he would like his friend Sir Bryan Bugges- 
ley to just go over it. “Yes, yes,’ said Reuben. The 
lung proved to be quite sound, but the next day Sir 
James Baird McHoick arrived, accompanied by Sir 
Angus and also by Dr. Hector Brown-Browne MclIn- 
tosh, who was said to be the best anesthetist in London. 
And the “teeny-weeny” operation was performed quite 
successfully. (The “teeny-weeny” account for same 
followed in the course of a few posts.) And Reuben 
recovered, and when he was well enough to sit up, Sir 
Angus came and discussed climates. “Well, now, I 
think, Sir Reuben, a month at Las Palmas or Teneriffe 
would set you up properly.” In the end they compro- 
mised with Madeira, and Reuben went off with his 
beloved Rebecca and spent a month at Funchal. And 
Reuben sat blinking in the sun, thinking what a lot of 
money he might be making were he in England. 

And then one day they returned, and the morning 
after their arrival Reuben went down to business as 
usual. He left early in the afternoon as the doctor ad- 
vised him. Driving back home he suddenly remembered 
his brother Isaac. Lordy! Lordy! how he had forgotten 
Isaac! The day of Hermann’s funeral came back to 
him, and he and Isaac tramping across the grass, both 
coughing and sneezing. They were both apparently in 
a similar condition. What had happened to Isaac? 
Reuben at that moment realized that he loved his 
brother. He called through the speaking tube and told 
the chauffeur to go to an address in Notting Hill. Sup- 
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pose—suppose Isaac were dead! He had no money to 
hire expensive doctors or to visit sunny climes. Oh, 
what had happened to Isaac? A bell rang crazily as he 
entered the shop, and the assistant, Meyers, who recog- 
nized him, smiled and ushered him into the back parlor. 
And Isaac came, followed by his wife Emma, both 
looking quite well and smiling friendly. “Well, well, 
Reuben?” “Well, well, Isaac?” They talked of indif- 
ferent things for some moments, and then Reuben said: 

“You remember the day of Hermann’s funeral, 
Isaac? and how we both coughed and sneezed ?” 

“Why, I should think I do,” answered Isaac. “I 
came home feeling dreadful, dreadful. And Emma 
pushed a spoon into my mouth and said, “‘Why, Isaac, 
you've got a relaxed throat!” 

“Yes, and then what did you do?” asked Reuben. 

“Oh, Emma sent me to bed, put on a cold-water 
compress, gave me a stiff whisky toddy and I was all 
right the next day.” 

Oh, Holy Fire and Water! Jiminy-Piminy! Reuben 
stared at his plump hands resting on his knees! Un- 
reason and unfairness everywhere! A cold-water com- 
press! Oh, Lordy, Lordy! All right the next morn- 
ing! Figures flash through Reuben’s mind. Specialists, 
nurses, the operation, the trip to Madeira, somewhere 
round about twelve hundred pounds—apart from losses 
in business through absence. Unreason and unfairness! 
A cold-water compress, indeed! Some one was speaking 
to him. He looked up to see Emma’s shining face. 

“You'll stay and have a cup of tea, Reuben?” 

He nodded his head vigorously several times. Not 
that he wanted tea; he never touched the stuff. The 
room smelt faintly of cooking and carpet soap. Some- 
where upstairs children were making an infernal noise. 


cs 
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But he didn’t want to go. He felt at that moment that, 
as it were, he might learn something from these people, 
that indeed he might gain something. 

A cold-water compress, indeed! Oh, Lordy, Lordy! 


“ 


THE LIGHT THAT QUAILED 


By J. Storer CLousTon 


I 


Amonc the writers whose genius has done so much 
toe remove the reproach of respectability from Great 
Britain, none touched a lower depth of what had hith- 
erto been known as depravity than Paul Scabrette (it 
was really his grandmother’s name; he had French 
blood—hence his courage). The unblushing audacity of 
The Iliegitimates and the daring realism of When Men 
Perspire are still cited as the lowest watermarks in the 
ebbing tide of English morality. Others in his wake 
have been equally sincere, but the vigilance of the police 
had been aroused and the hour was past. “P.S.,” as he 
was familiarly known among his confederates, had 
only just avoided the dread tap upon the shoulder, and 
since his escape the Authorities had raised the limit 
perceptibly. Thus Paul Scabrette remained solitary on 
what one might call an inverted pinnacle, like a tar-drop 
suspended from the south cone. 

A year passed after the publication of the second of 
these masterpieces, without further outbreak. The 
Elect rubbed their hands and awaited a yet more stu- 
pendous outrage. Another year passed and they still 
waited; a second year, a third, a fourth, a fifth went 
by, and many tales became current. At first it was said 
that P.S. had either overpractised what he preached 
and was now in a mental home recovering from the 
effects of too many concurrent vices, or was in hiding 
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in Persia with a gang of deceived husbands on his 
track, or, again, had been spirited away by emissaries 
of the Pan-Anglican Congress. 

Then more authentic news leaked out. He had mar- 
ried! Of course it was understood that, like practically 
every other author of any repute, he was enjoying a 
second innings with Mrs. Somebody-else-previously. It 
was true that the case had not appeared in the papers, 
but for P.S. marriage without divorce was unthinkable. 
Some enemy must have bribed the Press to keep his 
name out; and by certain sympathizers his prolonged 
silence was attributed to a heart—broken by the loss of 
the advertisement. 

Then it became credibly reported that the fortunate 
author had secured a lady of exceedingly solid material 
attractions, that they were living somewhere in the 
country, and—most extraordinary report of all—that 
he was rapidly becoming the father of a family. At last 
the full truth was disclosed in a confidential letter from 
Paul himself, addressed to only one of his admirers but 
frankly intended to be communicated to them all. Cer- 
tain points the brilliant writer still left a trifle obscure, 
but the general position became clear. He was still 
“sampling life,” he said: at any moment the quiescent 
volcano might erupt, and meanwhile he was “‘prepar- 
ing.” Hints were dropped of several works of art, torrid 
and devastating, planned and now being elaborated, and 
the world of those-who-mattered were reassured. Their 
champion was only sharpening his sword for a still 
more slashing onslaught on decorum. 


2 


With a forged passport, most of a beard (the rest 
had been left in the grip of an expostulating lady 
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friend), and a spare collar to allay the suspicions of 
an overzealous official who might suspect him to be one 
of those undesirables who never change their linen, Dr. 
Gotzmag landed at Harwich and headed for the re- 
freshment room. 

The doctor was, without any exaggeration, the most 
advanced thinker in Jugorgia-Slavuania. (This state 
was the first republic to make marriage illegal and super- 
stition a capital offense. See particulars in Prof. Bubo 
Anthraxis’ monumental work, Cultures that Count.) 
His activities had hitherto been epoch-making and he 
was now about to make another. Numerous collections 
of literary masterpieces had been (and are still being) 
published in various lands, embodying gems by various 
writers willing to supply them at a reasonable price. 
But these had been but local compilations. The doctor’s 
scheme was international, a constellation of master- 
pieces in every language from Jugorgia-Slavuanian to 
Arabic. And they should be real guaranteed master- 
pieces, without speck or alloy of romance, morality, 
restraint, or sentiment. A single comma of conven- 
tionality excluded. No woman over forty shouid be able 

7 . 
to read the volume without a blush. No clergyman 
should be able to refrain from putting it into the fire 
immediately (that is to say as soon as he had finished 
it). As a title, the doctor had thought of something 
like Brave Tales for Brave People, if he could reduce 
the thought to a more epigrammatic form. 

And now he was in England—land of conventions, 
foxes, the feudal system, timid respectability, tall police- 
men, everything in fact which the doctor most despised 
and abhorred. But there was one brave spirit. one 
bright light, one without reverence or shame, a writer 
who counted! “P.S.” was a household monogram in 
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Jugorgia-Slavuania. The publishers were paying Dr. 
Gotzmag’s expenses from Paris to England, simply to 
secure a masterpiece by Paul Scabrette. 


3 


P.S. was awakened by the opening of his library 
door. He started up in his leathern easy chair and gazed 
at the disturber with that air of indignant denial fre- 
quently seen on the countenances of thinkers thus dis- 
turbed. If his trim table-maid had not actually heard 
the phenomenon, she would have found it difficult to 
believe it had really been a snore. 

“A person,” she announced, “is at the front door 
wishing to see you, sir.” 

“What kind of a person?” 

“Not a gentleman, sir,’’ she replied with emphasis. 
“And can’t never have been one neither, even suppos- 
ing, sir, he has seen better days. He says his name is 
Dr. Goshmag and as how you’d know it.” 

“Dr. Gotzmag!” exclaimed the author. “You don’t 
mean the Dr. Gotzmag?” 

“He hasn’t brought no others with him, sir. But I 
could ask him if you wish it.” 

“Wait a bit; perhaps I’d better see him myself. I say, 
take away these things first, will you.” 

The maid removed the half-empty coffee cup and the 
quite empty liquor glass. Her master cast the half- 
smoked cigar into the fire and glanced at the clock. It 
was past three, and he realized that his after-luncheon 
meditation had lasted for over an hour. He frowned as 
he hurriedly produced a small mirror from a drawer 
and arranged his hair as it was in his most famous 
photograph; and then sighed as he noted the widening 
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blank amid the once luxuriant locks. He frowned again 
as he pulled down his waistcoat over his increasing cir- 
cumference, and involuntarily his eye turned toward a 
small volume on his table entitled Advice to Sedentary 
Gentlemen, by an M.D., Lond. And then, throwing up 
his chin in the old attitude, he strode out into the hall. 

On the threshold of the front door a spectacled, half- 
bearded figure, with the end of a spare collar protrud- 
ing from the side pocket of a gravy-splashed jacket in 
the Byzantine style, was gazing intently at his advanc- 
ing host. 

“Er—are you the—er—famous Dr. Gotzmag?” in- 
quired the distinguished author. 

“T am!” cried the savant. “And you? Am I to have 
the pleasure to embrace the so celebrated P.S. ?” 

P.S. halted and glanced over his shoulder. The maid 
was still in the background. 

“In England we shake hands,” said he, and advanced 
his own. It was always somewhat limp, and the famous 
foreigner seemed at first to regard it with disappoint- 
ment. Then, recovering his optimism, he wrung it fer- 
vently. F 

“Come into my study,” said P.S. hurriedly. 

Something that would have been a prayer of thank- 
fulness in a less independent mind silently escaped from 
his pursed lips. The day before, Mrs. Scabrette had 
taken the children to the seaside to recover from 
mumps. The demi-bearded doctor had timed his visit 
to a miracle. Paul was patiently educating his help- 
mate, but she was not yet quite ready to appreciate a 
Jugorgia-Slavuanian savant. 

- The doctor gazed round the ample library in silence. 
Then he inquired in an awed voice, 
“Your study—is it?” 
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“Yes—er—or, well you can call it my library, which- 
ever you like,” said Paul with a careless air. 

“Ah! Then this woman, she is very rich?” 

P.S. frowned. 

“We happened to have a little money between us,” he 
admitted. 

The savant smiled knowingly. 

“For how long will this one last? Till you shall have 
spended all her money, eh?” 

Paul endeavored to smile back in the same spirit. He 
realized that he had to sustain the lurid reputation of 
P.S. The door was closed and his staff could neither 
see, nor (he trusted) hear. In a guarded voice he an- 
swered boldly, 

“Till we tire!” 

The doctor’s hand went to his beard—his gesture 
when amused. It groped in the blank segment, and he 
ceased to smile. 

“Sometimes that happen very soon,” he said. “And 
then they are tigers!” 

P.S. endeavored to change the subject. 

“Have you been in England before?” he inquired. 

“Oh, much often! They expel, but always I return,” 
replied the doctor briefly, and returned to the charge. 
“Your wife have childrens; yes?” 

“Three,” the author confessed with a parental smile. 

“Whose?” 

“Hers of course!” 

“Ah! But the man?” 

“Me, naturally !”’ 

The savant secured the intact side of his beard this 
time and leered waggishly. 

“T once believed them too!” 
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P.S. coughed and essayed a more effective change of 
theme. 

“Would you care for anything to drink, doctor?” he 
inquired. 

For an instant his guest’s eyes gleamed, and then 
grew wary. 

“In a short time, yes! But first we shall have to talk 
of business. When I drink I grow too happy. We will 
sing together, my friend, you and I! But not quite yet.” 

Instinctively Paul’s thoughts leapt to the exemplary 
maid. She had been trained in an Episcopal Palace, and 
her last situation had been with a baronetted physician 
to royalty. He himself could sing almost inaudibly (he 
did in church) ; but the doctor? He strongly suspected 
a volcanic bass. Business must be spun out fine. 

“Well, doctor, and what is this business?” he in- 
quired with a genial air. 

“What is my business?” cried the savant. “Listen! I 
shall make to you a communication !’ 


4 


At quarter to four the doctor’s communication 
reached its culminating point. The whole field of litera- 
ture, the theory of art, the realm of morals had been 
covered, exhaustively and dynamically. The project of 
the polyglot masterpieces had been expounded. The 
doctor’s voice rose higher, his gesticulations featured 
the baton of a jazz-band conductor, his chair, infected 
by his ardor, crept forward with spasmodic jerks, till 
now his knees were touching his host’s. He finished at 
last. 

“You, you—it is you I count upon! My Paul, you 
are the one bright, shining light in this bourgeois Eng- 
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land; the light that is not afraid! A story from P-S. is 
what I have come for—all the way here! For that my 
passport he has been forged, my woman she has been 
deserted, my money it has been spent just by one night 
in London! How it did spend I cannot remember this 
morning, but, ah, my publisher he has much more! You 
will be paid, my friend, do not be afraid. You will get 
one million of our new notes—our very latest; or two 
million if you prefer; or three; it does not matter. It 
will be all the same. Now Paul, what masterpiece have 
you got to give me?” 

He fell back in his chair and the reverberations 
ceased. Even if P.S. had professed modesty (a quality 
which as a matter of fact he frankly contemned), how 
would it be possible to remain untouched by this tribute ? 

“T feel highly flattered,” he said. “As no doubt you 
know, I haven’t been publishing much lately 

“T know! All the better!” interrupted Dr. Gotzmag. 
“You think—you prepare—and now I take the fruit!” 

P.S. rose and opened a drawer of his desk. 

“T have a few ideas sketched out roughly here. Per- 
haps I might work up one of them for you.” 

The doctor closed his eyes, and placed his dark- 
rimmed finger-tips together. 

“Tell me, and I will listen and consider.” 

“Well, here is one idea—just a mere outline, you 
understand, doctor—what I may call an expression of 
modernity—a spiritual aspiration perhaps, rather than 
a story, but rather telling I think. I haven’t looked at it 
recently and I shall be able to see it with a fresh eye ~ 
myself. The central is Freedom—Freedom of choice, 
of life, of everything! The protagonist is a youngish 
man—about my own age. I have called him tentatively 
John. I want to get away from all romantic nonsense.” 
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“Splendid! Quite so!” murmured the savant. “I too 
have got away.” 

“Well, this John has a wife—at least she is nom- 
inally his wife. Actually, they have both been married 
before, though neither knows the other has. And their 
previous experiments are both alive.” 

“Bigamy! Magnificent! I, too—but continue, my 
friend. This promises well.” 

“John’s first wife turns up and claims him. The issue 
is: Freedom versus Conventional Restraint. What 
should John do?” 

“Strangle her!” said the savant without an instant’s 
hesitation. 

P.S. gazed at his notes, and when he answered there 
was a Slightly less confident ring in his voice. 

“T rather think that was my own solution—either 
that, or 2 

“A harem!” cried the savant ecstatically. “Now that 
is an idea for you, my friend!” 

“As a matter of fact that seems to have been my 
alternative too. But—er ”’ Paul hesitated, ‘well the 
fact is, doctor, I begin to see it now in rather a new 
light and I am afraid the end will have to be a little 
altered. For instance, suppose the first wife had a weak 
heart—one would prepare the reader for that before- 
hand, of course—and then she suddenly dropped dead. 
. . . Or, better still! She might have been married pre- 
viously too, and so John’s second marriage—his happy 
one—would be quite legal!’ 

Dr. Gotzmag stared at him. 

“A happy marriage? It would be Jegal, you say? But 
that is just simply bourgeois . . .”” he began in an out- 
raged voice. 

His host interrupted hurriedly. 
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“T know, I know. But—well, my own wife has rather 
strict ideas—I am afraid she wouldn’t quite like 
However, that’s only one plot; here’s another—rather 
strong and original, I flatter myself, and not about mar- 
riage at all. Now, just listen to this, doctor!” 

The doctor controlled himself, and once more closed 
his eyes. 

‘Well, let me hear it then.” 

“T see I have entitled the idea ‘The Romance of a 
Degenerate’—using ‘Romance’ ironically of course. 
The hero—I am ironical again, you understand—is 
called, let us say, James. He is born in an Asylum, his 
father has been hanged, his mother has committed sui- 
cide, one of his aunts has six toes, and all the rest are 
either deaf and dumb or congenital idiots . . .” 

“Make them in the House of Lords! Ah, there you 
will have irony!” cried the doctor. 

“T might,” said the author slowly, “only—well the 
objection is that my next-door neighbor here—only a 
mile away—is Lord Borcaster, a first-rate fellow. Lady 
Borcaster and my wife are rather friends. The Bor- 
casters mightn’t like it. I am afraid one would have to 
leave out the House of Lords.” 

The doctor’s brows darkened. 

“You mean you are a friend of a nobleman . 

“But, my dear doctor, that wasn’t part of the orig- 
inal idea, it was only your own suggestion! The story 
doesn’t depend on that. My intention was to trace the 
career of the degenerate James in bold, outspoken lan- 
guage—minute details—crimes, you know—mostly sex- 
ual, and so on. I see I have noted that particularly. 
But ” he paused suddenly. 

“But what?” 

“Well—er—now that I come to think of it,” said 
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Paul, going very slowly, “one must—ah—well, con- 
sider the effect on one’s own—er—children, when they 
are old enough to read my books. I wouldn’t like to 
write anything they couldn’t read you know: nor would 
my wife. Let me see; one might keep part of it, and 
then perhaps let James join the Boy Scouts, and pos- 
sibly visit a specialist who should inject him with some 
anti-degenerate toxine—a modern and quite-up-to-date 
idea. You will notice—and then perhaps one might 
bring in the Great War. If James won the V.C. at 
the end, the effect upon the children might really be 
quite ”’ He saw the thunder clouds gathering afresh 
and hurried on without pause. “However if you don’t 
like that idea, I’ve got a third plot here. It has no com- 
plications so far as I remember. Listen!” 

With his eyes on the foolscap he plunged into the tale 
without pause. 

“The idea is—Ah, I begin to remember the plot now! 
Yes, the underlying theme is Freedom of Thought. The 
first was Freedom of Action, you will recollect. I 
thought of illustrating it by means of a woman—call 
her Jane. She should be plain, short, and rather stout, 
thick legs I see I have noted 

“And have smallpox and a lady!” suggested the doc- 
tor, reanimated by this promising beginning. 

“Well, we might perhaps throw those in too. But the 
point is that I want to draw an average woman, a 
typical member of her sex, with a bold modern mind, 
who finds herself up against ”” He stopped abruptly. 
“Oh, I see I have made her begin by being up against 
the religious superstition of her parents, and burning 
the family Bible. H’m. One might keep that if one made 
her very low church to begin with—interrupted ritual- 
ist services and objected to the new prayer book and 
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so on; and then introduced an eminent anglican divine 
—more or less on those lines. It could easily be altered 
somehow.” 

“Why should he be altered?” demanded the doctor 
fiercely. 

P.S. grew distinctly embarrassed. 

“Well, the fact is my own views have been somewhat 
modified—since my marriage, you know. A family 
man, you know—and—er—well, my wife happens to 
be rather high church, and our rector is a very good 
fellow, and I humor them, and in a good many points 
I agree——” 

Dr. Gotzmag could contain himself no longer. 

“Traitor!” he shouted. “Coward! You are afraid— 
afraid—afraid! You get legally married—you go to 
church—you are a ‘family man’! He paused to spit 
contemptuously. 

P.S. leapt to his feet. The carpet was new; and the 
exemplary maid probably in the hall outside. The doc- 
tor’s shouts must have penetrated even to the kitchen. 

“The telephone!” he interrupted. “I heard it! Excuse 
me!” 

Dr. Gotzmag’s astonished eyes followed him to the 
corner of the room where the telephone was installed. 
He had heard no sound from this instrument himself, 
but possibly English telephones worked in silence. Cer- 
tainly his host had snatched off the receiver and was 
already holding an animated conversation. 

“Yes—speaking—who ?—the police!—My God! No, 
no!—Yes, yes!—By Jingo—Not yet—no I assure you 
—wait for half an hour!—TI’ll ring you up then.” 

He replaced the receiver and addressed his guest in 
a hushed and urgent voice. 

“Doctor, the police are on your track! They have 
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heard of the forged passport. The lady you deserted has 
told them! They even suspect you are here. I have tried 
to reassure them but they are hard to convince. How- 
ever, I have given you half an hour’s start. Use it, my 
dear friend! Get back to the station as quick as you can. 
Pll undertake to keep them till the next train has gone. 
Hi! You’ve dropped your bootlaces, doctor. Oh, I beg 
your pardon, I see it’s your collar. Good-bye! Keep 
running as long as you can!” 

The last words were shouted from the front door- 
step. P.S. turned back, to meet the cool gaze of the 
episcopally trained table-maid. 

“T—ah—have managed to get rid of the man,” he 
explained. ‘““You were quite right. He wasn’t a gentle- 
man. And—oh, by the way, Wilkinson, you needn’t 
mention this incident to Mrs. Scabrette when she re- 
turns. It would only alarm her unnecessarily. The fel- 
low will never come back.” 


THE MYSTERY OF THE YELLOW 
HAT-BOX 


By D. B. WynpHAm LEwIs 


I 


THE summer night was warm and powdered with 
stars. A long and regular westerly swell lifted the 
Pannonia as she drove, gently and imperceptibly, like 
quiet breathing. From the Renaissance after-deck, a 
blaze of Chinese lanterns, came music and laughter and 
the rhythm of dancing feet. The time was about mid- 
night. Somewhere in the shining streets of cabins below 
a steward, softly closing a door behind him, stood for 
a moment listening to the faint throbbing of strings. 
His face was expressionless. He proceeded along the 
brilliantly lighted corridor, turned into the library and, 
taking the lift to the Louis XV smoking-room, passed 
through the Tudor lounge up the grand staircase, and 
thence from the lower Baroque deck by the private 
stairway to the bridge, where he stopped at an oaken 
door and tapped. A voice answered. The steward 
stepped briskly into the captain’s private smoking-room 
and saw the captain lying on a settee, smoking a cigar 
and reading Mr. Wells’s last novel—for he shrank 
from no jot of what he considered to be his duty. 

“What is it, Jackson?” said the captain abruptly. 

“T have to report, sir,” said the steward, “that on 
passing Suite Three, West Avenue, Deck Three, I 
found a door ajar, and on entering found the body of 
Lord Smithers lying face down on the carpet ri 
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“Good,” said the captain. “I mean,” he added, “go 
on.” 
“A knife was sticking in the back,” said Jackson. 
“The deceased was in evening clothes, except his coat, 
which was flung on a chair. I immediately closed the 
door and proceeded here.” 

The captain swung himself into a sitting position; it 
was obvious that he was interested. 

“Tell me, Jackson,” he said, inspecting his cigar-end, 
“have you any theory about this?” 

Jackson meditated for a moment. 

“Well, sir, I should think there ’ad been foul play.” 

“So do I,” said the captain, clapping his hands in 
pleasure. 

“Oh, goody! But now,” he added, sobering, “‘to trace 
the perpetrator of this crime.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And I will have a brandy and soda, Jackson.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

The steward withdrew softly, leaving Captain Rack- 
straw immersed once more in his novel. 


7 
2 


The passengers, when the news of the tragedy spread 
about the ship, took it rather quietly, especially in the 
smoking-room. The general impression seemed to be 
that there had been foul play, but that anyway it was 
just as well. For Lord Smithers was not a popular peer. 
Mixed as the peerage is, and composed of every social 
class, he was considered by the public generally a bit 
tough. He was stout, bull-necked, red in the face and 
roaring, and he had made his money out of promoting 
companies. Hence although he was respected in the 
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City nobody nice could stand him at all, and public 
feeling in the smoking-room was pretty fairly summed 
up in the observation of Major Trompett, who said, 
“Well, well, well. Three hearts.” 

At the captain’s table at luncheon the incident was 
discussed from every angle. 

“T wonder who did it?” said Sir Reginald Chipleigh. 
“Some rotter, no doubt.” 

“He could hardly,” observed quiet little Mrs. Tybalt, 
“have stuck himself in the back like that.” 

“Mark my words,” boomed a large voice at the end 
of the table, “it was done by somebody in this ship.” 

“Tt reminds me,” said a Mr. Shooty, laughing, “of 
an amusing thing that happened to me when I was pig- 
sticking some years ago in Assam. There were three of 
us—young ‘Snibs’ Gumbold, Transom of the Sappers, 
and myself, and we were up on the——” 

A frank, girlish voice broke in. 

“Oh, shut up,” it said. “I did it.” 

The whole table turned to view the speaker. She was 
a lissome, merry girl, a general favorite in the ship. Her 
violet eyes took in the expressions of surprise and dis- 
approval with a whimsical smile. Captain Rackstraw, 
brooding over his coffee, looked up with something ap- 
proaching sternness, though he admired Sonia Barbell 
tremendously, and considered her the life and soul of 
the ship. She was looking particularly vivacious and 
attractive that morning in a sweater and short tweed 
skirt, her slim legs encased in diaphanous silk stock- 
ings, her short red-gold hair like bronze in the sunlight. 
She sat down and asked for kedgeree. 

“You did it, Miss Barbell?’ said the Captain 
abruptly. 

Sonia Barbell nodded cheerfully. 
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“Yes,” she said. “Coffee, please.” 

The acid voice of Lady Pellets was heard: 

“A temperamental outbreak, no doubt.” 

“Oh dear no,” said Sonia Barbell, taking a piece of 
toast and munching with avidity. “Just a girlish prank.” 

“Talking of temperament,” said Mr. Shooty, laugh- 
ing, “that reminds me of a little expedition I once took 
with ‘Bobo’ Tanker up the ’Nbongo after wild antelope. 
We got as far as i 

“Miss Barbell,” said the captain heavily, “would you 
be good enough to come and see me at eleven?” 

“Right ho!” said Sonia, waving a hand. “Now then, 
Biffer,” she added, turning to Mr. Shooty, “get on 
with it.” 

The other members of the captain’s table rose and 
filed out. 


3 


As Captain Rackstraw’s silver clock struck eleven 
three men filed out of the captain’s private drawing- 
room and took their places at the table in the captain’s 
private lounge. They were Sir O. Oboe, a baronet with 
beautiful silvery hair, an aged clergyman named the 
Rev. Mr. Tweet, and the ship’s doctor, Dr. Gulash. 
The captain himself joined them a moment later, strok- 
ing his mustache with a white handkerchief ; and before 
the chime announced the half-hour a charming knock 
came at the door. 

“May I come in?” said Sonia Barbell. 

“Certainly,” said Captain Rackstraw  smilingly. 
“And now, Miss Barbell, do you still say you killed 
Lord Smithers with a knife?” 

“Of course,” said the girl, laughing. 
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“That was wrong,” said the Rev. Mr. Tweet in a 
low voice, shaking his head. 

“Why ?” asked Sonia, opening her violet eyes. 

The question rather confused the aged clergyman, 
and he mumbled incoherently until Sir O. Oboe came to 
his relief by observing, “Well, well, if you look at it 
that way, no doubt . . .” 

The captain leaned forward. 

“When we get to Southampton, Miss Barbell, there 
may be a little official unpleasantness over this. Would 
you mind telling us why you killed his lordship?” 

The girl reflected. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said. ““He—may I smoke?” 
She lit a cigarette. 

“His way of eating celery,” she said, “was like a 
thunderstorm in the Alps. He had a large red face. He 
called me ‘little girl.’ His eyes were boiled. He tried to 
kiss me. Is that enough?” 

The silvery voice of the aged clergyman broke the 
silence, reciting reproachfully : 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small.” 


“In these words of our great national poet,” pro- 
ceeded the Rev. Mr. Tweet, “‘there is a less 4 

“But what I really killed him for,” said Sonia, “was 
for a bit of publicity.” 

A wave of relief passed over the faces of the three 
men. 

“Ah,” said Captain Rackstraw, “we thought there 
was a good reason.” 

Sir O. Oboe blew his nose, and getting up, extended 
his hand to Sonia Barbell. The Rev. Mr. Tweet some- 
what tremulously did the same. 
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“Somebody would have done it sooner or later,” said 
the ship’s doctor thoughtfully. 

“The spirit of the age,” said the aged clergyman, 
beaming, “is a broad and comprehensive one.” 

“Good-bye, you old dears,”’ said Sonia with a ravish- 
ing smile, skipping out of the door and running down 
to change for a game of squash before luncheon. 


4 


At Southampton there was the usual bustle of greet- 
ings and good-byes. Sonia Barbell, her arms full of 
flowers, held a parting Jevee on the promenade deck 
surrounded by eager reporters and Press photographers, 
at whose request she posed in the act of committing 
the deed, the body being represented by a cork fender 
kindly supplied by the chief purser, whose name was 
Grummitt. To and fro behind the merry crowd darted 
detectives from Scotland Yard, who had been sent down 
specially to deal with the affair, and confessed them- 
selves baffled. Most of them were baffled in bowler hats, 
but one wore a billycock at the request of his wife. 
After some hours af copeteaied work an official state- 
ment was issued, on behalf of all the detectives assem- 
bled, to the effect that the murder had most likely been 
committed by a tall Swede with one green eye and one 
yellow, limping slightly with the left leg and having an 
aunt in the second-hand clothes business at Rother- 
hithe. A minority report was attached, expressing the 
opinion that a second-class passenger named Tompson, 
or Timpson, was probably the assassin. This made 
Sonia laugh a great deal. 

“You are funny,” she said merrily to the chief de- 
tective. 
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The man appeared much gratified, and producing his 
autograph album, begged the girl to write something 
in it. 

“Just a little something,” he pleaded. “A little verse 
of poetry, or some improving sentiment. My wife will 
love it.” 

And unfastening his collar, he produced a lock of 
yellow hair, saying that it was hers and that he always 
wore it except when disguised as a Lascar, when he had 
of course to brown himself all over. 

“And as good-hearted a woman,” said the detective, 
choking slightly, “as you’d desire to meet. No la-di-da. 
Comes from Birmingham.” 

‘‘Handsome is as handsome does,” struck in a fellow- 
passenger, a Mr. R. Umble. A general murmur of ap- 
proval greeted his remark. 

“Give me the love of a true woman,” said a stout 
gentleman in the wholesale whalebone business, who 
had just joined the group, “and there’s no place like 
home. How small the world is, after all!’ 

Sonia signed her name with a charming flourish, and 
handed it back to the detective, who ran off apparently 
highly pleased. She had written in it a delightful verse 
by Tennyson, which goes: 


“Whate’er the something something weather, 
Let’s all laugh on and laugh together, 
Remember if you’re feeling blue 
Something and something so do you.” 


At that moment a tall dark passenger approached 
Sonia and, muffling his features, handed her a note, dis- 
appearing almost at once. She tore it open quickly and 
read: “Tuesday, 3.15. Bargain Basement, Gumfridges. 
Be there or worse may follow. Yours, H. Yuke.” 
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A sudden tremor seized the girl. Falteringly she 
turned to the man at her elbow, a true and silent friend, 
who had rarely been absent from her side during the 
whole romantic voyage. 

“A Horse’s Neck, please, George,” she said, biting 
her lip to hide the tears. 


: 


Three days later Sonia Barbell, fresh and chic as if 
she had stepped out of a handbox, awaited in the Bar- 
gain Basement at Gumfridges the mysterious stranger 
of the Pannoma. He came at length, and addressed her 
brusquely, with a preliminary cough. 

“You knifed Lord Smithers?” 

“Oh yes,” said Sonia impatiently. “What of it?” 

“Nothing,” returned the other, “except—but wait.” 

Stooping quickly and averting his face from the girl, 
he removed his black mustache, replacing it by a white 
one, curling at the tips, and a short white beard. He 
then whipped off his bowler hat, and assuming a jaunty 
billycock, turned suddenly round. 

“T am your father,” he said briefly. 

“All right,” said Sonia. 

She turned to the counter and made a few purchases, 
and then, remembering a luncheon engagement, hurried 
out of the great store. Tea with a duchess, and a dinner 
and a theatre at night, filled her day. She returned to 
her flat an engaged girl. In the morning her lover called 
with a bunch of roses. 

“To think,” said the girl shyly, “that if I had never 
killed your uncle we might never have met!” 

The youth laughed tenderly. 
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“Why did you do it, dearest?” he said. 

“It is like this,” said Sonia, suddenly serious. She 
came close to her lover, and spoke in a low voice. 
“Long, long ago, in a tiny cottage . . . by a lake, a 
little child . . .” 


THE OLD LADY 
By ALFRED SIDGWICK 


Mrs. OnsLow was a well-to-do widow who lived 
with her only child in a pleasant old-fashioned house in 
Kensington. The child, a daughter, was now nearly 
thirty and was still unmarried. Her name was Kath- 
erine and no one who knew her, not even her mother, 
ever ventured to shorten it. She was as much like her 
deceased lamented father as a young woman can be like 
an elderly man and no one had ever ventured to call 
General Onslow by a pet name. He would have withered 
any one who attempted it. But he had been good to his 
wife in his own way and his daughter followed his 
example. She was good to her mother in her own way: 
so good that Clare Onslow could not call her soul or her 
body or anything else her own. She was not exactly 
being killed by kindness but she was being intimidated 
by youth: arrogant determined youth that had put her 
gently but firmly on the shelf ten years ago and kept 
her there. It had not been a sudden operation. Such 
adjustments of relationship never are. They steal on 
people like old age and are nearly but not quite as 
irremediable. 

General Onslow had been killed suddenly in a rail- 
way accident and his wife who had been with him had 
not been injured. It was a painful thing to remember, 
but just before the accident the husband and wife had 
changed places and when Katherine was told of this 
she said nothing. At least she had not spoken, but her 
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silence and her stony face had shown her mother her 
heart. If that change of place had not happened the 
father, who was all in all to Katherine, would have been 
alive to-day and the charming weak mother would have 
been mourned by them both as weak people quite often 
are loved and mourned by strong ones. However, noth- 
ing could be done about it. Both the mother and the 
daughter saw that and Katherine straightway took up 
the burden she had never yet let down. She was won- 
derful. Mrs. Onslow said so to the world when occasion 
arose and to herself every hour of the day. If she had 
not said it loudly and firmly she might have been out of 
patience sometimes and that would have been un- 
grateful. 

Two people could hardly be less alike than this 
mother and daughter. Clare, who was nearly fifty, was 
still a slender beautiful woman, while Katherine seemed 
to grow plainer and broader every day. She was the 
image of her father and glad as she was to inherit his 
qualities she sometimes wished that he had not be- 
queathed her his bulk and his alarming nose with them. 
But she did not often indulge in such vain considera- 
tions. There was a great deal to do in the world for 
people of character and determination, and the main 
thing she had to do was to guide and shelter her mother, 
to take charge of her affairs and to rule their home. 
All these things she had done effectually for ten years, 
when the placid regimen under which they lived was 
disturbed by the arrival from the Northwest Frontier 
of her father’s cousin, Colonel Arundel. He walked into 
their house one winter afternoon and from that mo- 
ment changed its atmosphere. Before long Katherine 
actually found herself fighting for her supremacy and 
not always getting the best of it. He had known her 
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mother in her youth and it seemed impossible to make 
him understand that he now knew her in her old age. 

“You seem to forget that my mother is nearly fifty,” 
she said to him, and he had only laughed and said that 
he himself was fifty-two. 

“You don’t look it,” said Katherine. 

“Your mother wouldn’t look it if she dressed like 
other people,” he said. 

You see he took liberties, and Katherine showed him 
that she thought so and didn’t like it. Her mother’s 
clothes were not his business and his cousinship gave 
him no right to criticize them. Katherine chose them 
herself and took care that they were quiet and seemly. 
She knew a great deal about clothes, in her own opin- 
ion. Her mother was fifty and a widow. The idea of 
her going about with a shingled head and pink legs 
because her contemporaries were vulgar enough to do 
it, roused Katherine to fury. Her mother wore warm 
biack stockings as old ladies should, and long skirts, 
and her- thick hair in what some scurrilous young man 
had described as a cow-patch. When she sat by the fire, 
Katherine liked her to wear a white shawl and at one 
time she had takenvher to an oculist because she wished 
to see her in spectacles. But the oculist had laughed 
and said that Clare’s sight was better than Katherine’s. 
When they left him the daughter had a prescription 
and the mother had not. Clare’s eyes were beautiful but 
sad; and that was as it should be since she was a widow. 
Katherine did not approve of second marriages. 

One day when Colonel Arundel had been in England 
for some weeks he called on Clare rather early in the 
afternoon hoping to find her by herself: for Katherine 
was usually out after lunch. But he had no luck. Kath- 
erine had a bad cold in the head and was staying at 
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home. The room reeked of eucalyptus, the windows 
were all shut and the fire had just been drowned in 
slack. There were no flowers in the room, Clare looked 
as dowdy as usual and Katherine’s appearance was not 
improved by her catarrh. As Colonel Arundel was 
shown in she sneezed convulsively three times and told 
the parlor-maid that for the rest of the day they were 
not at home to any one. 

“You ought not to come in,” she said in a stuffy 
voice to the Colonel. “You'll probably get my cold. I’ve 
had Mother inoculated so I hope she is safe.” Then she 
sneezed again and when she had finished sneezing she 
began to cough. Her eyes were streaming, her nose red, 
and her voice was hoarse. 

“You ought to be in bed,” said the Colonel. 

“T never give in. I pop Mother into bed if she only 
looks like a cold, but ’!'m very Spartan with myself.” 

Colonel Arundel turned to Clare. 

“T came to ask you to dine and go to the theatre with 
me to-morrow night,” he said. “I have stalls for The 
Constant Nymph.” 

“Quite out of question,” said Katherine. 

The Colonel pretended not to hear. He looked at 
Clare and waited for her to answer him. He had seen 
a ray of pleasure come into her eyes at his invitation 
and he had seen it quenched at once by Katherine’s 
opposition. 

“Are you doing anything else?” he asked. 

“My dear man, I settle these little matters for my 
mother,” barked Katherine. ‘““She goes to bed at half- 
past nine as old ladies should.” 

“My dear girl, I wish you’d go to bed yourself and 
leave me to talk to your mother,” said Colonel Arundel. 
“You annoy me.” 
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“The remedy is in your own hands,” said Katherine, 
when she recovered her power of speech. At first she 
had only glared at him but as he had not seemed to 
mind that she spoke. 

“T hope it is,” said the Colonel but he did not go. On 
the contrary he stayed to tea, and next day when Kath- 
erine had to take to her bed he came again. 

“Dine with me to-night,” he said persuasively to 
Clare. “You know it will do you good. Let me ring and 
send a message to the cook . . .” 

“You needn’t do that,” said Clare. “I never have any 
dinner.” 

“You never have any dinner!” 

“T have it at one. You see at my age... 

“What do you have at night then?” 

“A cup of Ovaltine.”’ 

The Colonel had a hearty and convincing laugh that 
seemed to act on the stuffy disabilities of Clare’s ex- 
istence like a driving wind let into a close room. 

“Why do you do it?” he asked. 

“Do what?” 

“Give in all along the line. Why don’t you stand up 
to her?” 

“Tf I did we should become bad friends and I couldn’t 
bear that. She means well and I am getting old.” 

“So is Katherine. Why doesn’t she marry?” 

“T wish she would,” said Clare with a sigh. “But she 
would have to marry some one very strong.” 

“Or very mild. I say, Clare, when you dine with me 
to-morrow...” 

“But I can’t, Ted. You know I can’t. You heard 


what Katherine said.” 
“I’m not interested in what Katherine says. She 
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wants putting in her place and I wish you'd do it. I 
suppose it’s by her orders that you dress as you do.” 

“T know I’m dowdy. But Katherine says that at my 

aeeteec: 
BClare laughed a little and looked at her thick-ribbed 
merino stocking and her stout shoes. She could not see 
much of her stocking because her skirt reached her 
ankles, and no one could see her throat because it was 
encased in a stiff collar of a kind worn twenty years 
ago, but not since then. 

“She wanted me to take to spectacles and a cap,” she 
said. “TI struck at the cap. I do get my way sometimes.” 

“Then you can get it to-night. Pll call for you at 
seven.” 

Clare went upstairs and looked at her best evening 
gown, a heavy black ribbed silk made five years ago in 
a way that was out of date then. It had a train, a waist 
and long thick sleeves. It looked expensive, but ridicu- 
lous, like all Clare’s clothes. She hated the idea of wear- 
ing it, but what was she to do? And she had no evening 
coat because she never went out at night and did not 
require one. All she had was a warm serviceable black 
cloth coat in which she took what Katherine called her 
little toddle every day with the dogs. 

“T am a fool,” said Clare to herself, for she wanted 
most eagerly to go to-night and never before had she 
seen so plainly that she had allowed the walls of a 
prison to encircle her, walls that were impalpable but 
strong. She sat down, looked at the hateful gown while 
her fancy roamed over what might be done if she had 
courage. It was only four o’clock. She might get into 
a taxi, go to Dover Street and find herself something 
ready-made to wear ; something that suited her. But her 
hair would be all wrong unless she went to a hair- 
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dresser. So would her shoes and her stockings. So 
would her underwear. The thought of new underwear 
settled it. She had on the thickest kind of “natural” 
combination with a high neck and long sleeves: and 
over that a flannel petticoat and over that a quilted one. 
Katherine said that old ladies could not harden them- 
selves by exercise, that they must protect themselves 
against cold and that their looking bundled up could 
not possibly matter since at fifty you had done with 
vanity. Even in summer Clare’s combinations had long 
sleeves, so you see what going to Dover Street would 
have involved. She would have to begin with some of 
those Milanese silk affairs that Katherine said no one 
wore except shop-girls. Katherine always said that 
about anything she did not wear herself. This afternoon 
she sent in word to her mother that she was feeling 
much better and that they might as well have tea to- 
gether in her bedroom. When the message reached 
Clare she felt thankful that she was there to receive it 
and was not breaking the Jaw in Dover Street. She was 
a silly old woman no doubt: silly because she had 
wanted to break it and silly because she had not the 
courage of her wishes. She went into Katherine’s room 
and found her sitting by the fire in a camel-hair dress- 
ing-gown that had belonged to the General. Clare knew 
it well and disliked it. The room was filled with the 
fumes and the smoke of a pastille burning on the 
dressing-table. Katherine was coughing and Clare soon 
began to cough herself. 

“Tt’s a disinfectant,” shouted Katherine. She always 
shouted at her mother, not because Clare was deaf, but 
because she needed tonic treatment and to shout, some 
people think, acts as a tonic on the dreamy and the 
sometimes inattentive. 
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“Shall I put it out?” said Clare. 

“No. It would be wasteful.” 

“But it is making you cough.” 

“Don’t fidget, Mother. Sit down, I want to speak to 
you.” 

Clare sat down, her heart in a flutter. She seemed to 
know what was coming. 

“T understand that Colonel Arundel was here apaitt 
this afternoon. Johnson told me so.’ 

ee de 

“What for?” 

“He wants me to dine and go to the theatre with him 
to-night.” 

“You refused yesterday.” 

“No,” said Clare plucking up spirit. “You refused 
for me.” 

“Tt’s the same thing.” 

“No. I want to go.” 

“Really, Mother! at your age . . 

“Women much older than I am dine out and go to 
the theatre.” 

“What other women do is no concern of mine. My 
job is to take care of you and save you from yourself.” 

“What is wrong with myself that I should be saved 
from it?” 

This was so unlike Clare that at first Katherine did 
not answer but looked down her nose in a displeased 
silence. And when she did this in the General’s old 
dressing-gown she looked so like him that Clare’s power 
of resistance failed as it used to fail when he made 
himself more disagreeable than usual. Then Johnson 
and tea arrived and Katherine said: 

“Tf any one else calls to-day we are not at home. Tell 
Parker.” 


99 
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“T don’t like being rude to people,” said Clare when 
the maid had gone. 

“T don’t mind a bit when it’s necessary,” said Kath- 
erine cheerfully. 

The General had never minded it either. He had per- 
sistently snubbed Clare’s friends and got rid of them. 
That was why she was such a lonely woman now, for 
in spite of Katherine’s care for her well-being she was 
lonely. Friends were not included in the regimen. In a 
moment of rebellion long ago she had once told Kath- 
erine that she supposed she was to live like a chrysalis 
in a cocoon until she emerged as a butterfly in heaven. 
This was so long ago that she could not remember what 
Katherine had said. Probably she had looked down her 
nose and said nothing. Silence is a potent weapon in 
the hands of people who know how to use it ruthlessly. 

Nevertheless when Colonel Arundel arrived at seven 
and was about to be told by Parker that the ladies were 
not at home, Clare came out of the dining-room and 
asked him in. He saw at once that she was not coming 
with him and he did not know what an effort it had 
been for her to set, herself against Katherine’s orders, 
wait for him surreptitiously and see him. 

“T can’t understand you,” he said. “You are as well 
as Iam. Why don’t you come?” 

“T’ve told you as much as I can. It would mean a 
fight and I’m not a fighter.” 

“I am,” said Colonel Arundel and he there and then 
made up his mind. 

“Besides, my clothes are so frumpish,” Clare went 
on, for she did not know that the man she was talking 
to in that quiet room had just cast down his glove for 
her. “I should not like to be seen in them.” 

He looked at her absently and asked her to lunch 
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next day. They could go to a quiet place he said, where 
clothes did not matter. But Clare had to stammer her- 
self out of it. 

“T can’t let you come for nothing a second time,” she 
said. 

“Tt’s war then?” 

“War?” 

“Between Katherine and me.” 

At that moment the door opened and Katherine ap- 
peared, still clad in the General’s dressing-gown. She 
looked at Colonel Arundel and her mother but did not 
speak. Words were not necessary. She had surprised 
the guilty pair in a clandestine meeting. Her manner 
said so. But the Colonel had a gleam of amusement in 
his eyes that Katherine did not like. She was not there 
to amuse people. 

“Good evening, Katherine,” he said cheerfully. “Isn’t 
this rather unwise?” 

“T am never unwise,” she said hoarsely, for she still 
had a bad cold. 

After this whenever Colonel Arundel called at the 
house he was told that the ladies were not at home, so 
he ceased to call but he met Clare one day near the little 
Dutch garden, near Kensington Palace, and after that 
they met every day when she was supposed to take her 
dog for a slow short walk. At first Clare felt unhappy 
about, these meetings because she was deceiving Kath- 
erine: but it would have made her still more unhappy 
to give them up. Before long the Colonel asked her to 
marry him, and when she said it was impossible he 
wanted to know why. She said she was too old. He 
reminded her that he was older. She said that it would 
mean a break with Katherine and that she had not the 
courage for it. He asked her whether Katherine had 
money of her own and was surprised to hear that she 
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had not. The General had made his will at his marriage 
and left his money in trust to his wife: but since his 
death Katherine had administered her mother’s income. 

“T sign the checks and dividends,” said Clare, “but 
she spends the money.” 

“She has a nerve,” said the Colonel. He wanted to 
go there and then to Katherine and tell her that he and 
her mother were going to be married. 

“She can’t prevent it,” he said. “All she can do is to 
make herself disagreeable. You have her by the short 
hairs.” 

Clare shook her head. She was with the Colonel for 
less than an hour every day and then she went back to 
the intimidating atmosphere of her home, to boil fish 
or chicken and sago pudding for her early dinner, to 
the afternoon rest she did not need: to the books that 
ali these years had kept her mind alive. She had put up 
with everything for ten years and possibly she would 
be putting up with everything still if Katherine had not 
begun to fidget and bully her about her books. 

“Katherine is going to have the drawing-room done 
up. She says all the“-books must go.” 

“Go where?” 

“Downstairs, passages, attics, anywhere. But, Ted, 
they are all my books that I read. I like them near me.” 

“Then say so.” 

“T did: and she said ‘Don’t be silly. You can only 
read one book at a time.’ Ted, I can see how wrong I’ve 
been. I ought never to have let it come to this. It’s like 
that Frankenstein monster in Mrs. Shelley’s tale. Not 
that Katherine is a monster. She is wonderful really 
and devoted to me. If only .. .” 

“Tf only she would devote herself to some one else. 
Is that what you were going to say?” 
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“I’m disloyal. I’m hateful. I’m deceiving her every 
time we meet.” 

“There won’t be much more of that,” said Colonel 
Arundel gloomily. “I’m going to Australia.” 

“Then I wish I was dead,” said Clare. 

But the Colonel had not taken his ticket yet. He ex- 
plained kindly but firmly that he could not go on in this 
way any longer. Either Clare must brave Katherine and 
marry him or he was going away for an indefinite time. 
The present state of things was ridiculous and he had 
only connived at it because he had loved Clare when 
she was a girl and loved her still. When he was young 
he was poor but now he had money enough for them 
both so that Clare could make over a certain amount 
of her income to Katherine when she married him. 

“Perhaps if I made over all of it . . .” began Clare, 
but Colonel Arundel stopped her. 

“No,” he said, “not all of it.” 

And the very next day Clare arrived with news. 
Katherine’s best friend, the only child of a mousey little 
parson, was going to be married in a hurry because her 
future husband, a missionary, had been ordered sud- 
denly to a station in the South Seas and Katherine had 
been asked to stay at the Rectory for the wedding. She 
was asked for a fortnight and she was arranging to have 
the drawing-room decorated while she was away. She 
was being very busy and brisk about the preparations 
and she wished her mother and Johnson to go into 
rooms at Worthing until her return. 

“Has the mousey little parson got a wife?” asked 
Colonel Arundel. 

“No: he is a widower. Katherine likes him very much 
and she says he will be lost without his daughter to 
look after him.” 
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“Bless the missionary,” said Colonel Arundel 
gravely, and then for the next few days he was so busy 
that he could not come to the Dutch garden to meet 
Clare: and she went to Worthing knowing that her 
future was in his capable hands, but not quite knowing 
what would happen next. 

Katherine went to her friend’s wedding and spent 
a fortnight at the Rectory consoling the mousey little 
parson as well as she could. And, so oddly inconsistent 
is human nature, she always thought of him as only a 
little older than herself although he was actually the 
same age as her mother. So that when at the end of a 
fortnight he implored her to be his wife and take care 
of him and his parish in her efficient way she was 
sorely tempted: for she had never had a proposal before 
and was not likely to have one again. She knew that. 
Besides she could see that both the Rectory and the 
Parish wanted a strong governing hand. At the same 
time, she explained to the parson that her mother was 
her life work and could not be deserted: but the parson 
said that would be all right. There should always be 
a warm corner by his fireside for the old lady. He was 
a dreamy unworldly man and he did not even know that 
Katherine’s mother was well off, or that Katherine was 
likely to bring him an increase of income that would 
make life at the Rectory easy instead of straitened. He 
pictured the mother as a semi-invalid, between eighty 
and ninety perhaps, and leaning completely on her 
capable daughter. He did not even do a little sum in 
his head and say to himself that if Mrs. Onslow was 
ninety and her daughter thirty she must have become 
a mother unusually late in life. He consented gladly to 
accompany Katherine to her home and to spend a night 
there in order to have a talk to her mother next day, 
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a patient considerate talk, explaining to the old lady 
that she would not lose her daughter when Katherine 
married him but would gain a son. Katherine said she 
would write to Johnson to say they were coming but 
that they would not speak of their marriage until the 
next morning, because if old people were disturbed in 
their minds at night they did not sleep. The little par- 
son, whose name by the way was Samuel Lathbury, 
said he had noticed that himself lately. 

They took an afternoon train and arrived in good 
time for dinner. Parker opened the door and looked 
just as usual. So did the hall. So did the stairs. Kath- 
erine leaving Parker to pay the taxi and see to the 
luggage went up to the drawing-room followed by Mr. 
Lathbury, but she stopped on the threshold with an air 
of vexation and surprise. The door stood open and she 
saw that her orders had not been carried out. The new 
decorations had not been begun. The books were still 
there. Rows and rows of them, collecting dust. Her 
mother was not sitting by the fire as she should have 
been, waiting for her cup of Ovaltine to come on a 
little tray. Katherine always dined by herself because 
as dinner was not good for her mother it seemed kinder 
not to let her sit at table. But where was she? 

“Tl go up and see,” she said, and she took up a 
framed photograph to show to Samuel, a photograph 
of her father in uniform. 

“Haven't you one of your mother?” he said. 

“No. Mother doesn’t take well. But you'll see her in 
a moment unless she is ill.” 

Clare was not ill and they did see her the next mo- 
ment. She came in followed by Colonel Arundel. They 
were both in evening dress. Mr. Lathbury gaped at 
them and Katherine glowered. They could neither of 
them believe their eyes. 
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This the old lady who is to sit by my fireside! thought 
Mr. Lathbury. As for Katherine her thoughts were too 
many for her. She was furiously angry and she was 
astonished: so astonished that she stood there dumb. 
Her mother looked young and radiant. Her thick wavy 
hair had been shingled. Shingled! At her age! Her sil- 
ver gown showed her throat and arms. Disgraceful! It 
showed her slender legs too and her little feet. Worse 
and worse! She looked happy and quite unafraid. But 
that was because Colonel Arundel stood there with her 
giving her a courage that was not her own. 

“Why didn’t you let me know you were coming?” 
her mother was saying and she looked at Mr. Lathbury 
expecting Katherine to introduce him. But Katherine 
forgot he was there for the moment. 

“T wrote to Johnson,” she said. 

“Johnson has left.” 

“Left! Who presumed to send her away?” 

“T did,” said Ciare. 

“Why has this room not been done as I directed?” 

“Tt’s not going to be done at present. I am keeping 
it as it is.” 

“This is your doing!” said Katherine, looking at 
Colonel Arundel, with bulging eyes. 

“T suppose it is,’”’ he said. “I advised your mother to 
have nothing done till we come back.” 

“What?” 

“T wrote to you this morning,” said Clare. 

“T gave orders before I left that Colonel Arundel 
was not to be admitted to the house.” 

“But, my dear, it isn’t your house.” 

“Tt has been mine for ten years.” 

“In future it will not be yours,” said Colonel Arun- 
del. “The house will belong to your mother and your 
mother belongs to me. We were married three days ago. 
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We waited to see you and at the end of the week we are 
going to the Riviera.” 

It was then that Katherine showed the indomitable 
spirit within her. She neither flinched nor scolded. She 
did not even accept defeat but changed its face to tri- 
umph without a moment’s hesitation or delay. 

“Then my path is clear,” she said, and she did not 
exactly push forward her little parson but she moved 
aside so that he was no longer effaced by her. 

“This is Samuel,” she explained. “I have promised to 
marry him. How long are you old folk going to be 
away?” 


MARIA 


By ELizABETH BOWEN 


“We have girls of our own, you see,” said Mrs. 
Dosely, smiling warmly. 

This seemed to settle it. Maria Hylton’s aunt relaxed 
the last degree in Mrs. Dosely’s large arm-chair, and 
glancing once more—less appraisingly now, almost 
tenderly—round the Rectory drawing-room with its 
fluttery white curtains, alert-looking photographs and 
silver cornets spuming pink sweet-pea, consigned Maria 
to these pleasant influences. 

“Then I think that will be delightful,” she pro- 
nounced in the blandly conciusive tone in which she had 
declared so many bazaars open. “Thursday ne-t, then, 
Mrs. Dosely, about tea-time?” 

“That will be delightful.” 

“Tt is most kind,” concluded Lady Rimlade. 

Maria could not agree with them. She sat scowling 
under her hat-brim, tying her long gloves into a knot. 
Evidently, she thought, I am being paid for. 

Maria thought a good deal about money; she had no 
patience with other people’s affectations about it: she 
enjoyed being a rich little girl. She was sorry now that 
she did not know how much they considered her worth: 
having been sent out to walk in the garden while her 
aunt had “Just a short little chat, dear,” with Mrs. 
Dosely. The first part of the little chat had been about 
Maria’s character: she had been able to follow it per- 
fectly as she wound her way in and out of some 
crescent-shaped beds just out of sight of the windows. 
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But just as the voices changed—one became uncon- 
cerned, one very diffident—Mrs. Dosely, understanding 
the acoustics of her own garden too thoroughly, came 
to the window and with an air of unconsciousness shut 
it. Maria was furious. 

Maria was at one of those comfortable schools where 
everything is attended to. She was (as she had just 
heard her Aunt Ena explaining to Mrs. Dosely) a 
motherless girl, sensitive, sometimes difficult, deeply re- 
served. At school they took all this, with her slight 
tendency to curvature, and her aversion from eggs, into 
careful consideration. She was having her character 
“done” for her—later on, when she came out, would 
be time for her hair and complexion. In addition to this, 
she learnt swimming, dancing, some French, the pleas- 
anter aspects of history and noblesse oblige. It seemed 
such a really nice school, Lady Rimlade thought. All 
the same, when Maria came home for the holidays, no 
one could do enough to make up to her for being a 
motherless girl who’d been sent away to boarding- 
school. 

Then late last term, with inconceivable thoughtless- 
ness, Uncle Philip got ill, nearly died. Aunt Ena had 
written less often and written distractedly, and when 
Maria came home she was told with complete disregard 
for her motherlessness that her uncle and aunt would 
be starting at once, alone, for a cruise on a yacht and 
that she was “‘to be arranged for.” 

Arrangements progressed. All the family, the family 
friends (who had declared when Uncle Philip was ill 
that they’d do anything) wrote back that they were 
deeply disappointed, they were unable to have Maria, 
though there was nothing in the world, had things been 
otherwise, that they would have enjoyed more. One to 
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his farm, in fact, said Mr. Humphries the Rector when 
he was consulted, another to his merchandise. Then he 
suggested his friends, Mr. and Mrs. Dosely, of Malton 
Peele. He came over to preach sometimes, Lady Rim- 
lade had met him; he seemed such a nice man, frank, 
cheerful, and earnest. She was so motherly, every one 
said, and often took in Indian children. They would be 
perfectly suitable, Lady Rimlade felt almost at once. 
When Maria protested, she drew down her urbane 
pink eyelids and said she did wish Maria would not be 
rude. And she drove Maria and the two little dogs over 
the very next afternoon to call upon Mrs. Dosely. If 
Mrs. Dosely really seemed sympathetic, she thought 
perhaps she might leave the two little dogs with her too. 

“Mrs. Dosely has girls of her own, she tells me,” 
said Lady Rimlade as they drove home again. “I should 
not wonder if you made friends with them. I should not 
wonder if it was they who had done the flowers. I 
thought the flowers were done very nicely; I noticed 
them. Of course I do not care myself for small silver 
vases like that, shaped like cornets, but I thought the 
effect they gave | in the Rectory drawing-room very 
cheerful and home-like.” 

Maria took up the word skilfully. “I suppose no one,” 
she said, “who has not been in my position can be ex- 
pected to realize what it feels like to have no home.” 

“Oh, Maria darling . . .” 

“T can’t tell you what I think of this place you’re 
sending me to,” said Maria. “I bounced on the bed in 
that attic they’re giving me and it’s like iron. I suppose 
you realize that rectories are always full of diseases? 
Of course I shall make the best of it, Aunt Ena. I 
shouldn’t like you to feel I’d complained. But of course 
you don’t realize a bit, do you, what I may be exposed 
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to. So often carelessness about a girl at my age just 
ruins her life.” 

Aunt Ena said nothing; she settled herself a little 
further down in the rugs and lowered her eyelids as 
though there were a strong wind blowing. 


That evening, on her way down to shut up the 
chickens, Mrs. Dosely came upon Mr. Hammond, the 
curate, rolling the cricket pitch in the Rectory field. He 
was indefatigable, and though more High Church than 
they quite cared for had outdoor tastes. He came in to 
meals with them regularly, “as an arrangement,’ be- 
cause his present landlady couldn’t cook at all and a 
young man does need to be built up, and her girls were 
so young still that nobody possibly could call Mrs. 
Dosely designing. So she felt she ought to explain. 

“We shall be one more now in the house,” she said, 
“till the end of the holidays. Lady Rimlade’s little niece, 
Maria—about fifteen—is coming to us while her uncle 
and aunt are away.” 

“Oh, jolly,” said Mr. Hammond sombrely, hating 
girls. ; 

“We shall be a party, shan’t we?” 

“Oh, the more the merrier, I expect,”’ said Mr. Ham- 
mond. He was a tall young man with a jaw, rather 
saturnine; he never said much but Mrs. Dosely ex- 
pected family life was nice for him. ‘Let ’em all come,” 
said Mr. Hammond and went on rolling. Mrs. Dosely 
with a tiny bowl under one arm and a basket hooked 
on the other stood at the edge of the pitch and watched 
him. 

“She seemed a dear little thing—not pretty, but a 
serious little face, full of character. An old child, you 
see. I said to her when they were going away that I 
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expected she and Dilly and Doris would soon be in- 
separable companions, and her face quite lit up. She 
has no mother: it does seem so sad.” 

“T never had a mother,” said Mr. Hammond, tug- 


ging. 
“Oh, I know. But for a young girl I do think it is 
different. . . . I thought Lady Rimlade charming; so 


unaffected. I said to her that we all lived quite simply 
here and that if Maria came we should treat her as one 
of ourselves, and she said that was just what Maria 
would love. . . . In age, you see, Maria comes just 
between Dilly and Doris.” 

She broke off; she couldn’t help thinking how three 
years hence Maria would be having a coming-out dance. 
Then she imagined herself telling her friend Mrs. 
Brotherhood: “It’s terrible, [never seem to see anything 
of my girls nowadays. They seem always to be over at 
Lady Rimlade’s with Maria.” 

“We must make the poor child feel at home here,” 
she told Mr. Hammond, brighily but firmly. 


The Doselys were accustomed to making the best of 
Anglo-Indian children; they continued to be optimistic 
about Maria. “(One must make allowance for character’ 
had become the watchword of this kindly household, 
through which passed a constant stream of curates with 
tendencies, servants with tempers, “unrealized” lady 
visitors and yellow-faced children with no morale. 
Maria was forbearingly swamped by the family; she 
felt as though she were trying to box rolled up in an 
eiderdown. Doris and Dilly seemed to have indelible 
creases in their cheeks; they smiled and smiled. Maria 
couldn’t decide how best to be rude to them; they taxed 
her resources. She did not know that Dilly had thought, 
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on meeting her “She has a face like a sick monkey,” 
and that Doris (who went to one of those sensible 
schools) decided as quickly that a girl of that age in 
a diamond bracelet was jolly bad form. Dilly had re- 
pented at once of her evil thought (though she could 
not resist writing it down in her diary) and Doris had 
simply said: ‘(Oh what a pretty bangle—aren’t you 
afraid of losing it?” Mr. Dosely thought Maria strik- 
ing looking (she had a pale, square-jawed little face 
with a straight fringe cut above scowling eyebrows), 
striking but disagreeable—here he gave a kind of cough 
in his thoughts and leaning forward asked Maria if 
she were a Girl Guide. 

Maria said she hated the sight of Girl Guides and 
Mr. Dosely laughed heartily and said that this was a 
pity because if so she must hate the sight of Doris and 
Dilly. The supper table rocked with merriment. Shiver- 
ing in her red crépe frock (it was a rainy July evening, 
the room was fireless, a window stood open and outside 
the trees steamed coldly) Maria looked across at the 
unmoved Mr. Hammond, square-faced, set, and concen- 
trated over his plate of macaroni and cheese. He was not 
amused. Maria had always thought all curates giggled; 
she despised curates because they giggled but she was 
furious with Mr. Hammond for not giggling at all. 
She studied him for some time and as he did not look 
up at last said: “Are you a Jesuit?” 

Mr. Hammond (who had been thinking about the 
cricket pitch) started violently, his ears went crimson; 
he sucked in one last streamer of macaroni. “No,” he 
said, “I am not a Jesuit. Why?” 

“Oh nothing,” said Maria. “I just wondered. As a 
matter of fact I don’t know what Jesuits are.” 

Nobody felt quite comfortable. It was a most un- 
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fortunate thing, in view of the particular nature of Mr. 
Hammond's tendencies, for poor little Maria, in her 
innocence, to have asked. Mr. Hammond’s tendencies 
were so marked, and he knew how marked the Doselys 
thought his tendencies were, and he was sensitive. Dear, 
dear! Mrs. Dosely quickly said she expected that Maria 
must be very fond of animals. Maria replied that she 
did not care for any animals except Alsatians. Mrs. 
Dosely was glad to be able to ask Mr. Hammond if it 
were not he who had told her that he had an aunt who 
had an Alsatian. Mr. Hammond said that this was the 
case. “But unfortunately,” he said, looking across at 
Maria, “I dislike Alsatians intensely.” 

Maria realized with gratification that she had already 
incurred the hatred of Mr. Hammond. This was not 
bad going for one evening. She swished her plateful of 
macaroni round with her fork, then laid down her fork, 
pointedly. Undisguised wholesomeness was, in food, as 
in personalities, repellant to Maria. “This is the last 
supper but three-——no, but two ”” she assured her- 
self, “that I shall eat in this Rectory.” 


7 

It had all seemed so simple, it still seemed so simple, 
yet some nights afterward found her going to bed once 
again in what Mrs. Dosely called “‘the little white nest 
that we keep for our girl visitors.” Really, if one had 
looked at it one way, the Doselys were quite an experi- 
ence for Maria, who had never before found anybody 
who could stand her when she didn’t intend to be stood. 
French maids, governesses, highly paid, almost bribed 
into service, had melted away. There was something 
marvellously, memorably unwinning about Maria... . 
Yet here she still was. She had written twice to her 
aunt, that she couldn’t sleep, couldn’t eat here, and 
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feared she must be unwell, and Lady Rimlade wrote 
back advising her to have a little talk about all this with 
Mrs. Dosely. Mrs. Dosely, Lady Rimlade pointed out, 
was so kind. Maria told Mrs. Dosely she was afraid she 
was unhappy and couldn’t be well. Mrs. Dosely ex- 
claimed at the pity this was—but at all costs—Maria 
would see?—Lady Rimlade must not be worried. She 
had asked, in fact, not to be worried. 

“And she is so kind,” said Mrs. Dosely, patting 
Maria’s hand. 

Maria thought “The woman must be mad.” She said 
with a little wan smile that she was so sorry but having 
her hand patted gave her pins and needles. But rudeness 
to Mrs. Dosely was like dropping a pat of butter on to 
a hot plate—it slid and melted. 

In fact all this last week, Maria’s only joy had been 
Mr. Hammond. Her pleasure in Mr. Hammond was so 
keen that three days after her coming he told Mrs. 
Dosely he didn’t think he’d come into meals any more, 
thank you, as his landlady had now learned to cook. 
Even so, Maria had managed to see quite a lot of him. 
She rode round the village after him, about ten yards 
behind, on Doris’s bicycle, she was there when he of- 
fered a prayer with the Mothers’ Union: she never for- 
got to come down when he was at work on the cricket 
pitch (“Don’t you seem to get rather hot?” she would 
ask him curiously as he mopped round inside his collar, 
“or are you really not as hot as you look?’’) and having 
discovered that at six every evening he tolled a bell and 
then read Evensong in the church to two ladies, she 
came in alone every evening and sat in the front pew 
looking up at him. She led the responses, waiting cour- 
teously for Mr. Hammond when he lost his place. 

But this evening, Maria came briskly, mysteriously 
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up to the little white nest locking the door for fear Mrs. 
Dosely might come in to kiss her good night. She now 
agreed that music was inspiring. This evening they had 
taken her to the Choral Society’s gala, and really the 
effect it had had on Maria’s ideas was stupendous. 
_ Haif-way through a song called “Off to the Hills” it 
- had occurred to her that when she left the Rectory she 
would go to Switzerland and stay in a large hotel and 
do some climbing. She would take, she thought, a hos- 
pital nurse in case she hurt herself when she was climb- 
ing and an Alsatian to annoy the other visitors in the 
hotel. This seemed an excellent idea. She glowed, but 
toward the end of “Hey monny monny,” a finer, a more 
immediately-to-be-acted-upon idea came, eclipsing the 
other. She clapped her handkerchief to her mouth and, 
conveying to Dilly with a gesture that she was to be sick 
at any moment, left the school-house hurriedly. Now 
she put her candle down with a bump, got her note- 
paper out, and sweeping brushes and ornaments off the 
dressing-table sat down to write there: 


“Dearest AUNT Ena, 

You must wonder why IJ have not written for so 
long. The fact is, all else has been swept from my mind 
by one great experience. I hardly know how to put it 
all into words. The fact is I love a Mr. Hammond, who 
is the curate here and am loved by him, we are engaged 
really and hope to be married quite shortly. He is a 
fascinating man, extremely High Church, he has no 
money but I am quite content to live with him as a poor 
man’s wife as I shall have to do if you and Uncle Philip 
are angry, though you may be sorry when I bring my 
little children to your door to see you. If you do not 
give your consent we shall elope but I am sure, dear 
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Aunt Ena, that you will sympathize with your little 
niece in her great happiness. All I beseech is that you 
will not take me away from the Rectory; I do not think 
I could live without seeing Wilfred every day—or 
every night rather, as we meet in the churchyard and 
sit on a grave with our arms round each other in the 
moonlight. The Doselys do not know as I felt it was 
my duty to tell you first, but I expect the village people 
may have noticed as unfortunately there is a right of 
way through the churchyard but we cannot think of 
anywhere else to sit. Is it not curious to think how true 
it was when I said at the time, when you sent me to the 
Rectory, that you did not realize what you might be 
exposing me to. But now I am so thankful that you 
did expose me, as I have found my great happiness 
here, and am so truly happy in a good man’s love. 
Good-bye, I must stop now as the moon has risen and 
I am just going out to meet Wilfred. 
Your loving, full-hearted little niece, 
Maria.” 


Maria, pleased on the whole with this letter, copied 
it out twice, addressed the neater copy with a flourish, 
and went to bed. The muslin curtains of the nest moved 
gently on the fresh night air. The moon rose over the 
churchyard, over the pale idyllic evening primroses 
down in the garden. No friend of Mrs. Dosely’s own 
girls could have smiled more sweetly in the dark, could 
have fallen asleep more innocently. 


Mr. Hammond had not got a calendar in his rooms 
(he was sent so many at Christmas that he threw all 
of them away automatically and was left with none) but 
he ticked off the days mentally. Three weeks six days 
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had still to elapse before the end of Maria’s holidays. 
He remained shut up in his rooms for mornings to- 
gether, to the neglect of the parish, and was supposed 
to be writing a book on Cardinal Newman. Picture 
postcards with glazed white kittens stepping through 
horse-shoes arrived for him regularly, and once he had 
come in to find a cauliflower labelled ‘““From a constant 
admirer” on his sitting-room table. Mrs. Higgins, the 
landlady, said the constant admirer must have come in 
by the window as she had admitted nobody; so lately 
Mr. Hammond had lived with his window bolted. This 
morning, the Saturday after the choral society’s gala, 
as he sat humped over the centre table, writing his ser- 
mon, a shadow blotted the lower window panes. Maria, 
obscuring what little light there was in the room with 
her own body, could see in only with difficulty. Her nose 
white and flattened, she rolled her eyes ferociously 
round the gloom. Then she began trying to push the 
window up. 

“Go away!’ shouted Mr. Hammond, jumping up and 
waving his arms explosively, as at a cat. 

“You must let me in, I have something appalling to 
tell you,” shrieked Maria, lips to the glass. He didn’t, 
so she went round to the front door and was admitted 
by Mrs. Higgins with due ceremony. Mrs. Higgins, 
beaming with sympathy, ushered in the little lady from 
the Rectory who had come, she said, with an urgent 
message from Mrs. Dosely. 

Maria came in, scarlet beret cocked, with a jaunty 
and gallant expression, the reckless air of intrigue of 
some dashing young lady involved in the fortunes of 
Bonny Prince Charlie. 

“Are we alone?” she whispered and waited for Mrs. 
Higgins to shut the door. “I thought of writing to 
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you,” she continued, “but your coldness to me lately 
led me to think that was hopeless.” She hooked her 
heels on his fender and remained tilting backward and 
forward. “Mr. Hammond, I warn you: you must leave 
Malton Peele at once.” 

“T wish you would,” said Mr. Hammond who, 
seated, looked past her left ear with a caim concentra- 
tion of loathing. 

“T daresay I may,” said Maria, “but I don’t want you 
to be involved in my downfall. You have your futvre 
to think of, you may be a bishop; I am only a woman. 
You see the fact is, Mr. Hammond, from the way we 
have been going about together, many people think we 
must be engaged. I don’t want to embarrass you, Mr. 
Hammond.” 

Mr. Hammond was not embarrassed. “I always have 
thought you a horrid little girl, but I never knew you 
were quite so silly.” 

“We've been indiscreet. I don’t know what my Uncle 
will say. I only hope you won’t be forced to marry me.” 

“Get off that fender,” said Mr. Hammond, “you’re 
spoiling it. . Well then, stay there; I want to look 
at you. I must Say you're something quite new in my 
experience.” 

“Yes, aren’t I?” said Maria complacently. 

“Yes. Any other ugly, insignificant-looking little 
girls I’ve known did something to redeem themselves 
from absolute unattractiveness by being pleasant, say, 
or a little helpful, or sometimes they were well-bred, or 
had good table-manners, or were clever and amusing 
to talk to. If it were not for the consideration of the 
Doselys for your unfortunate aunt—who is, I under- 
stand from Mr. Dosely, so stupid as to be almost men- 
tally deficient—they would keep you, since they really 
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have guaranteed to keep you—in some kind of shed or 
loose-box at the bottom of the yard. . . . I don’t wish 
to speak in anger,” added Mr. Hammond, “I hope I’m 
not angry; I’m just sorry for you. I always knew the 
Doselys took in Anglo-Indian children, but if I’d known 
they dealt in . . . cases . . . of your sort, I doubt if 
I’d have ever come to Malton Peele—Shut up, you little 
devil, I'll teach you to pull my hair om 

She was on top of him all at once, tweaking his hair 
with science. 

“You beastly Socialist!” exclaimed Maria, tugging. 
He caught her wrists and held them pinioned. “Oh! 
Shut up—you’re hurting me, you beastly bully. Oh! how 
could you hurt a little girl!’ She kicked his shin, weep- 
ing. “I—I only came,” she said, “because I was sorry 
for you. I needn’t have come. And then you knock me 
about like this—Ow!”’ 

“Tt’s the only hope for you, I think,” said Mr. Ham- 
mond with a vehement, grave expression like a mission- 
ary, twisting her wrist round further. “Yes, go on, yell 
—I’m not hurting you. You may be jolly thankful I 
am a curate. ... As a matter of fact, I got sacked 
from my preparatory school for bullying. . . . It’s ex- 
traordinary how these things come back to one. . .” 

They scuffled. Maria yelped sharply and bit his wrist. 
“Ha, you would, would you. . . . Yes, I know you're 
a little girl—you’re a jolly nasty one. The only reason 
I’ve ever seen why one wasn’t supposed to knock little 
girls about is that they’re generally supposed to be nicer 
—pleasanter——prettier—than little boys.” He parried a 
kick and held her at arms’ length by her wrists. They 
faced each other panting. Both were scarlet with in- 
dignation. 

“And you a curate!” 
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“And you supposed to be a lady, you beastly little 
parasite! This’ll teach you—Oh!” said Mr. Hammond, 
sighing luxuriously, “how pleased the Dosely girls 
would be if they knew! Oh, you have needed this, 
haven’t you?” 

“Big brute! Great hulking brute!’’ 

“Tf you’d only been my little sister,” said Mr. Ham- 
mond regretfully, “all this would have happened before. 
But by this time, of course, you wouldn’t be nearly so 
nasty. . . . I should chivvy you round the garden and 
send you up trees like a cat.” 

“Beastly Socialist!” 

“Well, get along now,’”’ Mr. Hammond let go of her 
wrists. “You can’t go out of the door with a face like 
that; if you don’t want a crowd, you'd better go 
through the window. . . . Now run home and snivel 
to Mrs. Dosely.” 

“This will ruin your career, won't it?” said Maria, 
nursing her wrists balefully. “I shall have it put in the 
papers: ‘Baronet’s niece tortured by demon curate.’ 
That will ruin your career, Mr. Hammond.” 

“T know, I know, but it’s worth it!’ Mr. Hammond 
exclaimed exaltedly. (He was twenty-three and in- 
tensely meant, for the moment, anything that he said.) 
He pushed up the window. ‘‘Now get out,” he stormed, 
“or PIl kick you through it.” 

“You are in a kind of a way like an elder brother to 
me, aren’t you?” said Maria, lingering on the sill. 

“T am not. Get out!” 

“But oh, Mr. Hammond, I came here to make a con- 
fession. I didn’t expect violence. No one has ever at- 
tacked me before. But I forgive you because I know 
you were full up of righteous anger. I’m afraid we are 
rather compromised. You must read this. I posted one 
just the same to Aunt Ena, three days ago.” 
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Maria handed over the copy of her letter. 

“T may be depraved and ugly and bad, but you must 
admit, Mr. Hammond, I’m not stupid.” She watched 
him reading. 


Half an hour later Mr. Hammond like a set of walk- 
ing fire-irons, with Maria, limp as a rag, approached. 
the Rectory. Maria hiccoughed and hiccoughed: she’d 
found Mr. Hammond had no sense of humor at all. 
She was afraid he was full of vanity. ““You miserable 
little liar,” he’d said quite distantly, as though to a 
slug, and here she was being positively bundled along. 
If there’d been a scruff to her neck he would have 
grasped it. Maria had really enjoyed being bullied, but 
she did hate being despised. Now they were both going 
into the study to have yet another scene with Mr. and 
Mrs. Dosely. She was billed, it appeared, for yet an- 
other confession, and she had been so much shaken 
about that her technic faltered and she couldn’t think 
where to begin. She wondered in a dim way what was 
going to happen next, and whether Uncle Philip would 
be coming to find Mr. Hammond with a horsewhip. 

Mr. Hammond ‘was all jaw, he had a really disagree- 
able expression. Doris Dosely, up in the drawing-room 
window, gazed with awe for a moment and disappeared. 

“Doris!’’ shouted Mr. Hammond, ‘“‘where is your 
father? Maria has something to tell him.” 

“Dunno,” said Doris and reappeared in the door. 
“But here’s a telegram for Maria—Mother opened it, 
something about a letter.” 

“Tt would be,” said Mr. Hammond. “Give it here.” 

“T can’t, I won't,” exclaimed Maria, backing away 
from the telegram. Mr. Hammond, gritting his teeth 
audibly, received the paper from Doris. 

“Your letter blown from my hand overboard,” he 
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read out, “after had read first sentence wild with 
anxiety please repeat contents by telegram your Uncle 
Philip wishes you join us yacht Wednesday am writing 
Doselys Aunt Ena.” 

“How highly strung poor Lady Rimlade must be,” 
said Doris kindly. 

“She is a better aunt that many people deserve,” said 
Mr. Hammond. 

“T think I may feel dull on that pokey old yacht after 
the sisterly, brotherly family life here,” said Maria 
wistfully. 


t 


MR. BLANDFOOT’S PICTURE 
By L. P. Hartritey 


How it became known in Settlemarsh that Mr. 
Blandfoot was the owner of an interesting picture it 
would be hard to say: the rumor of its existence seemed 
to come simultaneously from many quarters. But in the 
full tide of its popularity as a subject of discussion, 
when its authorship was being eagerly disputed at 
greater and lesser tea-parties, the question of its origin 
got somehow overlooked. No one with any reverence 
for the established order of Settlemarsh society could 
doubt that Mrs. Marling, of The Grove, would be the 
first to pronounce judgment on it, or that Mrs. Pep- 
perthwaite, of The Pergola, would be among the first 
to make inquiry about it: their respective roles were to 
ask questions and to answer them. 

“So you haven’t met him yet?” suggested Mrs. Pep- 
perthwaite. y 

As always, Mrs. Marling paused before replying, and 
fixed upon her interlocutor that wintry look which had 
blighted so much budding conversation. 

“Met him?” she said. “No, why should I have met 
him?” 

Mrs. Marling’s questions were generally rhetorical. 

“So you haven’t heard about his picture?’ Mrs. Pep- 
perthwaite suggested. 

“T don’t see why you connect the two things,” re- 
joined Mrs. Marling. “Have you heard about Raphael’s 
pictures ?” 

“Ves,” 
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“Have you met Raphael?” 

“No, but Raphael is dead and Mr. Blandfoot is very 
much alive: I only just missed him yesterday at Mrs. 
Peets’s. He had only that moment gone,” she said. 

“T can’t think why you visit that woman,” Mrs. 
Marling observed. ‘Tell me what you see in her.” 

The conversation lapsed ; but none the less a seed was 
sown, or rather it was watered. Of course, Mrs. Mar- 
ling had heard about the picture ; she heard about every- 
thing in Settlemarsh. But she never decided hastily. 
She collected evidence, she felt her way, and when the 
moment was ripe she acted. She invited or she did not 
invite, and on her action depended or was said to de- 
pend, the fate of the new-comer to Settlemarsh. It was 
chiefly due to her that though Settlemarsh was a large 
place its society remained a small one. Her verdicts 
seemed capricious but they were not really the outcome 
of caprice; she took her duties as social censor much 
more seriously than those who murmured at but ac- 
cepted her decrees would have believed. The reasons 
she gave for disliking people were generally frivolous, 
and painful to the parties concerned when they became 
known, as they nearly always did; but at the back of 
them, as often as not, was a valid objection which she 
had unearthed with difficulty and which, to do her jus- 
tice, she did not always make public. 

When her guests had gone she retired to her room 
and sitting before the tarnished Venetian mirror which 
gave back a very subdued version of her dark, intelli- 
gent, aquiline, handsome face, she wrote a note; but 
first, as was her habit, she addressed the envelope; 


Mrs. Stornway, 
The Uplands, 
Little Settlemarsh. 
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Most of her friends lived in Little Settlemarsh; she 
herself still inhabited that part of the town which had 
been fashionable thirty years earlier. 


“DEAREST Eva,” she wrote, 

“I cannot quite forgive you for not coming here 
to-day. You would have been so bored! but at any rate 
I should have had some amusement. Foremost among 
the bores was (dare I say it?) your foundling, Mrs. 
Pepperthwaite, or words to that effect—I forget the 
exact name, and her card if it ever reached me has been 
mislaid. Among other subjects that she touched but did 
not adorn was Mr. Blandfoot and his picture, gossip 
she had heard at Mrs. Peets’s. Now do tell me, what is 
all this about? And another time don’t desert your poor 
distracted friend, Atice Martine’ 


Next day brought an answer: 


“DEAREST ALICE, 

A thousand apologies! I couldn’t come veeeuiaa be- 
cause I was expecting—who do you think? Mr. Bland- 
foot! He had proposed himself for that day, but he: 
never turned up. He sent me quite a civil note saying he 
had been caught in a shower at the ninth hole, and had 
to take shelter, as he dare not risk getting wet. I wonder 
why: He looks quite a strong man. He has taken 
‘Heather Patch’ at the bottom of our garden and is 
putting in some orange and blue curtains. More than 
that, and his golf, dearest, I simply do not know! I 
expect we shall all see the picture when his house is 
straight—I don’t suppose he has even hung it yet. 
Horace thinks it may be of the Dutch School, as Mr. 
Blandfoot is said to have been something in Java. I 
wish I could be more helpful, dearest. 

Yours, E. S.” 
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Such information as Mrs. Marling gleaned about the 
new-comer was always fragmentary and unsatisfactory. 
The days passed, and still the polite society of Settle- 
marsh awaited in vain a signal from its leader. 

Meanwhile, there was no doubt of it, Mr. Blandfoot 
was making headway; he joined clubs, was a fugitive 
visitor at tea-parties, he went out in the evening and 
played bridge. In spite of Mrs. Marling’s withheld per- 
mission, he seemed to be establishing himself. To those 
in whom awe of Mrs. Marling was still as second na- 
ture, he seemed to go about with a furtive air, like a 
foreigner without a passport. At any moment, it was 
felt, some official, acting on her instructions, would 
come up and ask for his credentials. It was observed 
that Mrs. Marling’s immediate circle still held aloof, 
and Mrs. Stornway never repeated the indiscretion of 
inviting him to tea. But people began to ask themselves, 
was his case still sub judice: had Mrs. Marling rejected 
him, or had she not? And this uncertainty was new to 
Settlemarsh. For whatever else Mrs. Marling might be 
she was never indifferent, nor had she ever shirked the 
responsibility of saying yes or no. In this matter of 
maintaining the standard of Settlemarsh society her 
conscience and her honor were involved. Her inactivity 
was inexplicable. 

More than that, it was dangerous ; dangerous to Mrs. 
Marling, dangerous to Settlemarsh. There had always 
been rebellious provinces on the fringe of Mrs. Mar- 
ling’s dominion and these, as the central authority 
seemed to weaken, began to hold up their heads. Mrs. 
Peets had to order a new tea-service, so thronged was 
her table and there were some who preferred its vig- 
orous blue and yellow stripes to Mrs. Marling’s gold 
and white, just as there were some who preferred her 
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house with its tiers of wooden balconies painted white 
to the Victorian exterior of The Grove. Every one 
acknowledged that The Grove had been a good house in 
its day and for its time. But now even its habitués 
began to look at it with purged and critical eyes. They 
saw the brickwork, once yellow, now dingy with smoke, 
relieved by string-courses, also brick, of a hard, dark, 
metallic blue. They observed that the serviceable and 
decorative magnolias which swarmed the walls and 
were cut back (so Mrs. Peets said) to exhibit the blue- 
brick arabesque did not really conceal the scaffolding 
of drain-pipes with which Mrs. Marling’s grandfather, 
at the coming of the bathroom age, had fortified the 
walls. At Mrs. Peets’s you had air and light and virgin 
soil. But when you went to The Grove you were con- 
scious that the trees from which it took its name, a 
respectable cluster, larger than a shrubbery but smaller 
than a spinney, were on their last legs, and that one 
was trying to do duty for two, that the soil was sour 
and impoverished and, like an old coat, looked the more 
threadbare for its careful raking and tending; that 
every shrub would be an elderberry if it could, every 
flower a lobelia, every fern an aspidistra. 

“And how many of them have had their wish!” 
thought Mrs. Stornway, as she trod lightly over the 
earthy gravel of the drive, her eyes still dazzled by the 
remembrance of Mrs. Peets’s carriage sweep, a veri- 
table shingle-bank for depth and glitter. Poor Alice, 
sooner or later she had to become a back number. How 
could she hope to keep pace, Mrs. Stornway ruminated, 
as a blue-slated turret of vaguely ogee outline burst 
into view, with the growth of the town, the new set- 
tlers who gave you cocktails at tea, and whose baths 
filled in a moment, so fierce and sudden was the rush of 
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water? How could she make herself felt, exert her 
authority over a society whose members dropped in 
casually on each other, who might as easily as not pre- 
cede the servant into the drawing-room, whose very 
clothes had a different aim from hers? How easily 
people of to-day moved! Just as the whim took them, 
they got up, they sat down, they sprawled, lounged, and 
smoked; their conversation was short, sharp, and in- 
formal, familiar and pert. Mrs. Marling’s words, like 
her attitudes, were poured into a mould, they had no 
elasticity, no give-and-take! She had ruled, indeed, by 
getting people into her house and making them feel so 
strange, so tense, so awkward, so incapable of move- 
ment, that she could do anything she liked with them! 
She had no notion of how to make her guests feel re- 
laxed and comfortable. “Poor Alice!” thought Mrs. 
Stornway again: “the sap of her mind is dried up. She 
can’t absorb fresh subjects. Look how hide-bound she 
is about Mr. Blandfoot’s picture! She affects not to 
take any interest in it. I really must speak to her seri- 
ously !” 

But as she confronted Mrs. Marling’s slightly ecclesi- 
astical porch, smothered in soiled ivy and surmounted 
by crockets and finials, her brave thoughts began to 
change color. And when, in response to her inquiry, the 
butler had gone to find out whether Mrs. Marling was 
in, and Mrs. Stornway remembered that rarely as Mrs. 
Marling left her home, as rarely was she at it, those 
thoughts died completely. She waited; the sombre tro- 
phies from India and the Boxer Rebellion, scraps of 
armor without faces, scraps of faces without armor, 
pallid wooden hands projecting from hollow sleeves 
supporting flower pots, completed her discomfiture. She 
watched the butler returning from the far end of the 
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long hail, his advancing figure silhouetted against a 
large window, enclosed in an oblong frame of stained 
glass. Till the man spoke, she could not tell, no one 
could have told, whether Mrs. Marling was at home or 
not. And as he conducted her toward the drawing-room, 
walking a little in front and a little to one side, he might 
have been taking one ghost to interview another. 

At first Mrs. Marling did not seem to notice her visi- 
tor; she stretched her work out in front of her and 
peered over the edge in an abstracted fashion. Then 
suddenly she rose. 

“My dear Eva, to think of you coming all this way, 
and in this heat, to talk to a poor imbecile like me! I 
can’t tell you how flattered I feel. Nobody ever comes 
to see me now.” . 

The slightly complacent tone’ in which she said this 
bewildered Mrs. Stornway. 

“Of course they will always come, dearest Alice,” she 
ventured, ‘‘you are our chief place of pilgrimage.” 

But she had taken the wrong tack. Mrs. Marling 
seemed able to read what was in her mind. 

“OQ, believe me I am quite démodeée,” she said, more 
to the needlework than to her friend. “And do you 
know I like it? I hear of Mrs. Peets giving parties ; Mrs. 
Pepperthwaite has at homes; you, yourself, are organ- 
izing a garden-féte they tell me, and no doubt Mr. 
Blandfoot will soon be giving a ball. And here I sit, 
quite happy to be out of it all.” 

“Every one has missed you so much,” Mrs. Storn- 
way murmured. 

“How nice of you to say that! I have missed you, 
dear Eva, more than once: but the others ! No. I 
am really meant for solitude. Do you like my picture?” 
she went on, presenting to her friend’s view a remark- 
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able seascape. In a violet sea, a man-of-war of the Nel- 
son period, all square lines and portholes, had heeled 
over away from the spectator, and was sinking with all 
set sail. “It’s an emblem of my life, dearest Eva,’’ she 
continued. ‘Do you think it would be considered more 
of a masterpiece if I left it unfinished? Or, better still, 
I might hide it away and just talk about it, and then I 
should make quite a name for myself, like your Mr.— 
Mr. 4 

“Blandfoot,” put in Mrs. Stornway, eagerly. 

“Like him,” said Mrs. Marling, disdaining to repeat 
the name. “Have you been seeing a lot of him, my 
dear ?” 

Mrs. Stornway would only admit to having seen him 
once or twice. Like most people, she could not tell a 
disagreeable truth to Mrs. Marling. “But to-morrow I 
and one or two others thought of going in about tea- 
time to help him hang his pictures. Poor fellow, he is 
very helpless, like all men, and has no one in the house 
to advise him.” 

“T suppose he invited you,” Mrs. Marling suddenly 
remarked. 

“We sort of decided it between us,”’ said Mrs. Storn- 
way hastily. “And, of course,” she added, taking a run 
at it, and adopting the slightly self-conscious air that 
every one who talked to Mrs. Marling sooner or later 
fell into, ““we hope to be shown the picture.” 

“What picture?” inquired Mrs. Marling. 

“Why, the one everybody is talking about,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Stornway, “you mentioned it yourself a 
moment ago.” 

“Oh, that,’ said Mrs. Marling, “I don’t think that 
exists. Oh, no. Oh, no. It’s just an idea that people have 
got into their heads. But I do pity you, my dear, heav- 
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ing aloft those large photographic reproductions of the 
Blandfoot family portraits. I shall think of you, as I 
sit here listening to poor Mr. Hesketh. He does tire 
me.” 

“Hesketh,” exclaimed Mrs. Stornway in awed tones. 
“Not the Hesketh, the novelist? Is he coming to stay 
with you?” 

“He is already here,” said Mrs. Marling, “only as I 
wanted the pleasure of talking to you alone, I sent him 
out for a walk. And now,” she went on briskly, relish- 
ing the visible pang of disappointment that crossed her 
visitor’s face, let us have some tea. But don’t forget to 
come and tell me what the picture is like, who painted 
it, and what it is worth.” 

The conversation passed into other channels. Mrs. 
Stornway listened abstractedly, hoping that Mr. Hes- 
keth would appear. But the minutes passed and he did 
not come. 


Punctually at half-past four Mrs. Stornway was 
shown into the drawing-room of Heather Patch. She 
was, as she meant to be, the first to arrive: Mrs. Peets 
and Mrs. Pepperthwaite were still unannounced and her 
host himself lingered somewhere in the interior. Yes, 
there were the pictures, numbers of them leaning 
against each other, their strings and wire sticking out 
untidily, their faces turned to the wall. Mrs. Stornway 
studied their brown backs with passionate interest. 
Which of them would be 1r? A friend had once told her 
that she was psychic beyond ordinary women. Surely 
she could use this special power to pierce Mr. Bland- 
foot’s secret? She stood still, emptied her mind of 
thought, and tried to let the brown shapes before her 
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pass into it. At first she saw nothing but knowing-look-. 
ing dogs with heads cocked sideways and pipes in their 
mouths. Then one picture began to oust the others: its 
subject remained obscure but she recognized its material 
form and tiptoeing across the room took hold of the 
frame and began to draw it slowly backward. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Stornway.” The voice startled 
her so much that she let go the picture, which subsided 
with a thud. She rose awkwardly, her feet imprisoned 
by the picture-cords. 

“Oh, Mr. Blandfoot, forgive me! I couldn’t resist 
taking a look!” 

‘How charming of you to be so interested,” he said, 
coming forward, his large figure blocking up the light 
and casting a soft gloom before it. “Tell me which one 
you were looking at.” 

Mrs. Stornway’s impulse was always to lie. 

“This one,” she said, indicating one of the smaller 
pictures. 

Mr. Blandfoot pulled it out. 

“Ah, Jake,” he said, looking at it. “Poor old Jake 
with a bandaged head.” 

They went to the window. It was a dog—a dog with 
his head on one side and tied up in a handkerchief. 

“Why, what’s happened to him?” she said, looking 
from Mr. Blandfoot to the picture and back to Mr. 
Blandfoot again. 

He was a tall man, put together so loosely that one 
or other of his limbs always seemed on the verge of 
dislocation. His hair, which was thin and pale, the same 
color as his face, seemed to cling together, as though 
for protection, in half a dozen long lank wisps, showing 
pink tracts between. His face was bony, his features 
were irregular, and eyes so light they seemed to have 
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been bleached. He could never give an effect of neat- 
ness, thought Mrs. Stornway : even the skin on the hand 
which held the picture was unevenly tinted, it looked 
coarse and porous without being firm and hardly seemed 
to fit him. , 

“What's happened to the dog?” she repeated. 

“Why,” he said slowly, ‘“‘dogs will be dogs. I had to 
teach him ps 

But what the lesson was that Mr. Blandfoot had 
sought to inculcate Mrs. Stornway never knew; Mrs. 
Peets and Mrs. Pepperthwaite arrived simultaneously, 
and they had tea in the bow window, flanked by the 
orange-and-blue curtains. Outside could be seen the 
patches of heather which gave the house its name. It 
flowered with a commendable persistence, although in 
the forefront of villadom’s advance—trenches, incipi- 
ent walls, overturned wheelbarrows, splodges of white- 
wash, moist spots for mixing mortar. It looked as dry 
and wiry and tenacious as the owner of Heather Patch, 
only more beautiful, thought Mrs. Stornway, unwill- 
ingly. 

The work went on apace, and of the forty-odd pic- 
tures only a mere handful remained to be hung. Many 
of them had been photographs of the Far East, repre- 
senting, as often as not, severe, thin men in shirt- 
sleeves, standing very erect outside their temporary 
dwellings, putting as it seemed the thought of tiffin 
behind them. Others showed native women holding 
their babies, or naked warriors in open formation hold- 
ing spears. No one ever seemed to sit down. All the 
pictures suggested a sort of flimsy precarious verti- 
cality. For contrast there were views of English in- 
teriors, the dreams of nostalgia, where every one was 
sitting or lying or reclining. The largest of these, a 
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picture displaying a group of couchant rich people 
watching their children, dressed in costumes of a by- 
gone age, resting from a game of ring-a-ring of roses, 
Mrs. Stornway hung over the piano. The picture and 
the instrument were exactly the same length. 

“TI believe,’ she murmured, “that Mrs. Marling has 
a copy of this, only not such a fine one, at The Grove. 
Do you remember it, Mrs. Peets ?” 

“You forget,’”’ said Mrs. Peets, “I’ve never seen the 
inside of the good lady’s house.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Stornway, with well-assumed con- 
fusion, “I thought every one—You reniember it, Mu- 
riel?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Pepperthwaite, “in the dining- 
room.” 

“No, not in the dining-room,” Mrs. Stornway re- 
marked complacently, “‘it’s upstairs, the second landing 
you come to, on the right, if my memory serves me. 
He really ought to see the house, oughtn’t he, Mrs. 
Peets, Alice Marling has such interesting pictures.” 

“You forget, I haven’t had the privilege of going,” 
said Mrs. Peets again, busying herself with a picture. 
Only three remained unhung. The exaltation Mrs. 
Stornway had felt as one by one the pictures were dis- 
posed of in the various rooms deepened into ecstasy. 
She persuaded herself that the last of the three was the 
one she was examining when Mr. Blandfoot interrupted 
her. They were back in the drawing-room; it was the 
largest room, and its walls still had empty spots, though 
they had thought it finished when they left it. In the 
intoxication that possessed her, as the moment of rev- 
elation drew near, Mrs. Stornway felt that there was 
no limit to her powers: she could say anything, do any- 
thing: she could bring Mahomet to the mountain, Mr. 
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Blandfoot to Mrs. Marling, and everything she did 
would become her. 

“T always think,” she said, “that in all Settlemarsh 
there’s no one so really worth while as Alice Marling.” 
To make this declaration she stopped working, came 
into the middle of the room and clasped her hands in 
front of her. 

There was a pause. Then Mr. Blandfoot took an- 
other picture and mounting the steps with the cord in 
his mouth muttered, “Why are you always thinking 
about this, Mrs. Marling?” 

“Oh,” Mrs. Stornway exclaimed, her eyes aglow 
with the fire of evangelizing the heathen, “she stands 
for all that is best in Settlemarsh,—so it seems to me. 
There was a time when she used to keep open house.” 

“She doesn’t keep open house for me,” said Mrs. 
Peets. 

“Nor for me,’ Mr. Blandfoot echoed. Again this 
utterance was impeded, this time, as Mrs. Stornway 
saw wher’ he turned his head, by a long nail that he 
held clamped between his teeth. 

There they both stood, Mrs. Peets and Mr. Bland- 
foot, the rejected of Mrs. Marling, their faces to the 
wall and the silence deepening round them. Mrs. Pep- 
perthwaite, who had taken the last picture but one, a 
study of Highland cattle in a mist, and was carrying 
it about while she gazed inquiringly but helplessly at 
the crowded picture-rail, flung herself into the breach. 

“Why, there’s only one more left!” she cried ner- 
vously. “It must be the picture that every one’s been 
talking about. Now, let’s all guess what it is.” 

Her intervention was a complete success. The cloud 
cleared from the brow of Mrs. Peets; Mrs. Stornway’s 
face lost its Sibylline look; and Mr. Blandfoot turned 
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round and sat on the top of the steps, his knees project- 
ing enormously, his chin supported by his hands, while 
he looked down at them with an enigmatic smile. 

“First of all, how did you get hold of it?’ demanded 
Mrs. Peets. 

“Yes,” echoed Mrs. Stornway a little wanly, “how 
did it come into your possession?” 

“Perhaps we ought not to ask him that,” said Mrs. 
Pepperthwaite coyly. Her success as a peacemaker had 
given a sense of power which she seldom enjoyed. 

“Well, then, where did you get it? He can’t mind 
telling us that,” said Mrs. Peets in her decided tone. 

Fascinated, they stared at the medium-sized oblong 
of brown paper, Mrs. Stornway still convinced that it 
was the one her second sight had revealed to her. 

“T got it in Java,” said Mr. Blandfoot from the steps. 

They all three nodded at each other, as if a secret 
suspicion was at last openly confirmed. 

“And how did you get it?” persisted Mrs. Peets. 
“After everything we’ve done for you, three tired per- 
spiring women, I think you might tell us.” 

Mr. Blandfoot paused a moment. “It was given me 
by a man I met,” he said at last. “He painted it spe- 
cially for me.” 

“Ah, then, it’s a portrait of you,” put in Mrs. .Pep- 
perthwaite quickly, as though to get her say in before 
the others could speak. “Just the head, perhaps?” she 
suggested, scrutinizing the back of the picture which 
looked too small for a full length. 

“No, it’s not a portrait of me,” said Mr. Blandfoot, 
his voice dwelling on the preposition. “It would be a 
pity to waste good canvas on me, wouldn't it?” So yel- 
low did his face look in the high shadowy place where 
he sat that for a moment nobody spoke. Mrs. Storn- 
way’s fluttering “How can you say such a ridiculous 
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thing?’ came too late. Mr. Blandfoot seemed to have 
observed the pause, for there was a noticeable grimness 
in his voice as he added: 

“In fact it’s not a portrait at all—of any living per- 
son.” 

“Oh, then he’s dead,” concluded Mrs. Pepperthwaite, 
quickly. 

“There’s more than one,” Mr. Blandfoot rejoined. 
“Some would say they’re dead; some would say they 
never lived at ali; some would say they’re still living. 
I’m a plain man: I can’t pretend to judge.” 

“You say you’re plain,” said Mrs. Peets, a little im- 
patiently. “But you speak in riddles. I expect it’s a 
mytho-ological subject.” 

“You're not far wrong,” said Mr. Blandfoot. “Just 
a little blasphemous, that’s all.” 

“T don’t care for them much myself,” observed Mrs. 
Peets. “And how can it be a mythological subject, if it 
was painted specially for you? I thought they never did 
that sort of thing now.” 

“By request,” said Mr. Blandfoot, who seemed to 
enjoy the conversation, “they’ll do almost anything.” 

“Well, we’ve learned a certain amount,” said Mrs. 
Peets briskly, “though I must say it’s been like drawing 
blood out of a stone. It’s a semi-mythological picture, 
painted in Java at Mr. Blandfoot’s request. Who, may 
I ask, was the artist?” 

“Ym afraid his name wouldn’t mean anything to you, 
though in his line he was supreme,” said Mr. Bland foot. 

“Well, really, Mr. Blandfoot,” protested Mrs. Pep- 
perthwaite bridling “you seem to think we don’t know 
anything about Art. Settlemarsh isn’t a big place, but 
we have a picture gallery, as you should know by this 
time.” 

“Yes, now that you’ve insulted us,” said Mrs. Peets, 
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“T think you ought to let us see the picture. We simply 
cannot wait another minute.” 

“Well, there it is,” said Mr. Blandfoot. “Look at it. 
Excuse my not coming down, my foot’s gone to sleep.” 
He began to wave it in the air. | 

Together they walked slowly toward the picture. Mrs. 
Peets took it and reverently but firmly turned it round 
toward the light. First came an impression of blue, 
stabbed by an arrow of white. Thenthe subject declared 
itself to all their eyes. 

“Why, it’s the Matterhorn!” Mrs. Peets exclaimed. 

“No, Mt. Cervin,” said Mrs. Pepperthwaite, examin- 
ing it more closely. 

“They’re both the same,” said Mrs. Stornway, who 
had travelled. 

“Then it’s Not the picture!” they cried in chorus, the 
inflexion of their voices making a very chord of dis- 
appointment. 

“No,” said Mr. Blandfoot, “it’s not the picture. Why 
did you think it was?” 

“Now that’s too bad of you,” said Mrs. Peets. 

“TIsn’t he a tease?’ demanded Mrs. Pepperthwaite 
with ineffective playfulness. 

“T don’t believe they ever try to climb the Matterhorn 
from this side,” announced Mrs. Stornway. “But the 
picture will go very nicely here.”’ As though fortified 
by the knowledge of Mrs. Marling’s friendship she was 
the first to recover herself. There was silence while she 
fitted the very blue print into. a space between two 
photographic jungle-studies. When she had finished she 
looked round the crowded walls and said in a voice that 
sounded hurt but well-bred : 

“But now there’s no room for the real picture—the 
one Mr. Blandfoot wouldn’t show us.” 
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“Oh,” said he, still from the top of the steps— 
“That’s hung already.” 

“But we’ve been everywhere,” protested Mrs. Pep- 
perthwaite, who couldn’t forego the appearance of 
curiosity as easily as could Mrs. Stornway. 

“No,” said Mr. Blandfoot, his voice conveying re- 
proach, “‘not quite everywhere.” 

Both of the other women suffered while Mrs. Pep- 
perthwaite racked her memory for places they had not 
seen. Her mental processes were becoming clear even to 
herself when Mrs. Peets cut in: 

“Not in the coal cellar, for instance.” 

“No,” said Mr. Blandfoot, “the picture has never 
been there.”’ « 

“So it walks about, does it?” said Mrs. Peets. “How 
curious.”’ She was still ruffled, as they all were, by the 
practical joke that they felt had been played on them. 

“T usually take it with me,” Mr. Blandfoot admitted. 

“Then it must be a miniature,” declared Mrs. Pep- 
perthwaite triumphantly. Her less sophisticated nature 
threw off its mood of sulkiness more quickly than did 
her companions, whose wider knowledge of life inclined 
them to take themselves more seriously. 

“No,” said Mr. Biandfoot, who always seemed 
pleased to disagree. “It’s a fair size—the ordinary size.” 

“What is the ordinary size?’ demanded Mrs. Peets. 

“Oh,” Mr. Blandfoot replied, making a wide gesture 
on his airy perch, “the size that fits the circumstances.” 

“What are the circumstances?” Mrs. Peets persisted. 

“Well, the flesh, for example, is the circumstances of 
the soul.” 

The three women received this dictum in silence. 
Doubt and disappointment appeared in their faces. What 
a tame dull ending to an enterprise that had seemed so 
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full of promise. Mrs. Pepperthwaite began looking be- 
hind the sofa for her bag; Mrs. Stornway picked up 
hers and started to put on her gloves. Only Mrs. Peets 
held her ground. She looked up thoughtfully at Mr. 
Blandfoot, who had the appearance of an umpire at a 
tennis match. 

“T don’t suppose you want to sell your picture?” she 
inquired. Her voice suggested that, little though it 
would fetch, the thought of selling it might easily have 
occurred to such a man as Mr. Bland foot. 

“Oh no,” said he, “we are inseparable.” 

“But even if its value goes up, wouldn’t you con- 
sider parting with it then?” 

“T hope,” he answered rather gravely, “I shan’t have 
to part with it for many years.” He came down the 
steps, but so tall was he that Mrs. Pepperthwaite, whose 
grasp of facts was feeble and at the mercy of her imag- 
ination, could scarcely believe he was not still aloft. 
With various shades of ungraciousness they accepted 
his thanks for their kind offices, but something in his 
manner made them unwilling to show their disappoint- 
ment openly. As they stood on the doorstep Mrs. Peets 
made a last appeal: 

“So you won’t show us the picture after all?” 

For a moment he looked as though he might really 
oblige them, and all their curiosity flooded back. 

“TIl tell you what Pil do,” he said suddenly: “T'll 
show it to Mrs. Marling.” 

He smiled down into their bewildered faces; and as 
he shut the door, they could still see, though his face 
was turned away, the smile lingering on his large, spare, 
yellowish cheek. 

“T knew the word to describe that man,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Stornway, who had just learned it and used it 
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more often than the occasion warranted,—‘he’s sin- 
ister 1’ 


Directly she reached home she telephoned to Mrs. 
Marling. Mrs. Marling, it was well known, resented the 
telephone as an intrusion, upon private life: she was as 
inaccessible to it as to all other demands on her atten- 
tion. But finally she came. 

“Who’s that ?” 

“Eva, Alice, Eva.” 

“Eva Alice Eva: I don’t know the name. Alice is my 
name: would you kindly spell yours?” 

Mrs. Stornway spelt it. 

“My darling Eva, how good of you to telephone, 
though, of course, you know I hardly ever use it, it 
makes me feel so deaf. Can’t bear to feel deaf at my 
age. Had you anything to say, dearest?” 

“Oh, Alice, I’ve got such heaps to tell you. May I 
come’ round to-morrow ?” 

“I’m afraid I’m engaged to-morrow.” 

“Wednesday then?” 

“Wednesday is no good.” 

“What about Thursday?” 

“Dearest Eva, you mustn’t let me take up your whole 
week! Couldn’t you tell me now?” 

“Tt’s about Mr. Blandfoot’s picture.” 

“His brick shirt?” 

“No, his picture.” 

“Oh,” in disappointed tones. “Have you seen it?” 

ecIN Gis 

“T thought not. Then what have you got to say about 
ite. 

“He wants you to see it, he wants to show it to you.” 
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“To me? Oh no. That wouldn’t do. Oh no. Not at 
my age. I’m too old to look at pictures: I make them 
myself now.” 

“Well, that’s what he said.”’ 

“Darling, how frivolous you are. Come and see me 
on Friday. Yes, Mr. Hesketh will still be here. There’s 
no sign of his going away.” 


It was two days later. Dinner was over, and Mrs. 
Marling and Mr. Hesketh were sitting over their port: 
over his port, that is. It had ceased to circulate. As Mr. 
Hesketh raised his glass, his rich booming voice caused 
tiny tremors to appear on the surface of the wine. 

“You ought to drink more port,” said Mrs. Marling. 
“It’s well known to be good for the throat.’ Her pose 
was upright and her slender body never moved: but 
there was a hint of weariness in the lines around her 
eyes, 

“Very kind of you, my dear Alice, I’m sure,” replied 
Mr. Hesketh, refilling his glass and staring into it. “I 
shall take your advice to heart. How long has this very 
excellent port wine lain in your cellar?” 

“You must ask Dodge,” said Mrs. Marling. ‘“He has 
the key. But I believe my husband put some down the 
same year that The Logic of the Grape came out— 
twenty-five years ago?” 

“Thirty.” 

“To look at you,” said Mrs. Marling, with one of her 
rare smiles, “who would have thought it? Of the two 
vintages if I may say so, I prefer your novel.” She 
sipped at her wine. 

“It has often occurred to me to wonder, Alice,” re- 
marked Mr. Hesketh, pleased by the compliment—as 
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every one was pleased when Mrs. Marling said some- 
thing nice to them—so clearly did she go out of her 
way to do it—“‘why, when Richard died, you stayed on 
here, a triton among minnows?” He put his hands on 
the table-edge and looked hard at her as though he 
really wanted an answer. 

“But does that matter when whales like yourself, 
great, gambolling, famous, good-natured whales, come 
to stay with me?” 

“Unfortunately, I can’t be here all the time,’ 
Mr. Hesketh a trifle heavily. 

“But you're here a good time—at least I mean when 
you're here I have a good time,” said Mrs. Marling. 

“You are quite right,” the novelist agreed. Like many 
people slightly under the influence of alcohol, he was 
appealing to the Past to give up a decaying friendship, 
and he thought the best way of restoring it was by a 
series of intimate references to their common mem- 
ories. “With your talents, if you had lived in London, 
you might have done almost anything—you might have 
gone far, very far.” 

“Ym afraid so,” replied Mrs. Marling. “But don’t 
you think it’s bétter I should do something in Settle- 
marsh than almost anything in London?” 

“Oh, my dear Alice,” Mr. Hesketh exclaimed, “don’t 
mistake my meaning. I was talking to Dick Gresham 
the other day, and Richard Gresham is not a man to use 
words lightly, and he said, ‘Of all the women I ever 
knew (and he’s known a great many) the most bril- 
liant by far was Alice Ingilby (that’s you, of course). 
Most provincial towns are deadly,’ he said, ‘and Set- 
tlemarsh not least; but when you had met her, say just 
coming away from church, the very bricks and slates 
sparkled, and the streets were alive with joy! Once,’ he 


’ 


said 
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said, ‘when he had met you he counted all the palings 
between his house and Chittlegate, it was so impossible, 
after one had talked to you, not to find the world in- 
teresting!’ And now I come and I see you surrounded 
by wretched second-rate people swarming in jerry-built 
bungalows, with no feeling for the art of life, only an 
idle curiosity in what the day brings forth and a pitiful 
competitive snobbishness that has its goal, as it always 
had in you.” 

Mrs. Marling was silent for a moment after this 
tribute. To what emotion the slight movement of the 
muscles about her mouth testified, who could say ? Then 
her eyes hardened, she leaned back as though taking 
control of the conversation and said: 

“At least. I haven’t troubled you with these second- 
rate people. I kept them from you. It is true they can 
best take in one word at a time, and your longer 
speeches might be above their heads. I have always tried 
to do my best for everybody, Arthur! even when that 
means not seeing them for months together! I have my 
duty to these unhappy creatures, you forget that. You’re 
so mobile, you’re such a gadabout and welcome in so 
many houses, you don’t remember what it is to stay at 
home and hear about the gardener’s baby. You have a 
large public which looks after you—I a small district 
which I look after—don’t I seem,” she went, her mood 
lightening, “to have the cares of the community on my 
shoulders? And if you think I should like to live al- 
ways among brilliant people like yourself you mistake 
me utterly, Arthur! You are a treat to me, a sugar- 
plum, a prize for a good, clever girl. But I’m not often 
good and hardly ever clever, and I couldn’t keep you 
here very much, I shouldn’t dare. Oh no! Oh no!” she 
went on wagging her finger at him, “you and your stand- 
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ards would kill me. I must have my stupid friends, that 
you haven’t been allowed to see, to come in and say one 
word at a time—oune word at a time. ‘Does—Mrs.— 
Peets—dye—her—hair?’ That’s the sort of thing I 
really enjoy. But now, tell me, where have you seen my 
second-rate friends, swarming in their bungalows? You 
can’t have seen them. They live in fashionable Little 
Settlemarsh, far from this slum. You can’t have heard 
their wireless-sets, much less them.” 

Mrs. Marling had put her question like an inquisitor, 
and the novelist, the wheels of whose conversational 
machinery had run down while she talked, did not an- 
swer immediately. Moreover, it was never easy to tell 
Mrs. Marling of an acquaintance of whom she might 
not approve. 

“T ran into Catcomb yesterday,” he said as casually 
as he could. 

“What, that man? I thought he was dead years ago!” 

“No,” said Mr. Hesketh, his confidence returning 
now that the worst was over. “He’s very much alive and 
bubbling over with excitement.” 

“He always was,” Mrs. Marling murmured with dis- 
taste. 

“Excitement becatise a man has come to live in Set- 
tlemarsh who owns a picture of fabulous value. It’s so 
valuable, it seems, that he won’t let it out of his sight.” 

“Or into any one else’s,’ Mrs. Marling put in. 

“Y’m coming to that. In places like this people ex- 
aggerate. What they mean is he keeps it under lock and 
key. From the description, size, subject, etc., and the 
fact that it was found in Java, always a Dutch colony, 
I should judge it to be a Vermeer. In fact I’m prac- 
tically sure it’s a Vermeer: so few of them are known, 
there must be more somewhere.” 
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“Do you mean to say that this Mr. Blandfoot con- 
ceals about his person a picture by Vermeer ?” 

“No, no, but if he is a prudent man, and the picture 
is as yet unauthenticated, no doubt he keeps it in a safe 
place. But the point I was coming to is this.” 

“Well?” 

“You know how reluctant he has been—naturally, 
considering its value—to let any one see the picture?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Marling. “As you were saying, 
I live in Settlemarsh and unfortunately I can’t be blind 
or deaf to all that goes on there.” 

“Well,” said the novelist, “Catcomb tells me that 
Blandfoot wants to show the picture to you.” 

Mrs. Marling said nothing. Thoughts crowded into 
her mind: her youth when she had had Settlemarsh at 
her feet, the parties she had given, the people from the 
great world who had graced them, the larger ambitions 
she had entertained but which she had abandoned from 
cautiousness, from laziness, from conscience, for a 
dozen reasons. She thought of her empire, which like 
the Roman Empire under Hadrian, was now technically 
at its greatest extent. She had maintained it for many 
years against every kind of opposition and difficulty: 
assault, intrigue, her own diminished resources. The 
advent of Mr. Blandfoot troubled her, and taxed her 
powers as they had not been taxed for a long time. To 
the world of Settlemarsh it seemed that she was merely 
reserving her fire. But she knew too well that in her 
inactivity there lurked a grain of fatigue. She was not 
really weighing the reasons for and against Mr. Bland- 
foot’s admission into her charmed circle; she was shirk- 
ing her responsibilities as the mentor of Settlemarsh, 
she was letting things slide. And it troubled her the 
more to feel this lethargy, because she was aware that 
Mr. Blandfoot was already a centre of disaffection and 
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revolt, and that he must be definitely assimilated into 
her system, or rejected from it. And her own indiffer- 
ence to whether he was admitted or not alarmed her: it 
was like the sound of the footsteps of old age gaining 
upon her. She must pull herself together and take the 
field. After all, what better occasion than the present, 
with a renowned novelist at her side to support her, 
supposing she needed support? She turned to Mr. Hes- 
keth, who was meditatively eying the decanter. 

“Dear Arthur, it must be very dull for you alone 
with such a fossil as me.” 

“Alice, how can you say such a thing ?” he protested. 

“Oh no, oh no,” she said, “in spite of your beautiful 
manners, J] can see your eye wandering whenever I be- 
gin these long sentimental anecdotes about my early 
years. I see I am becoming a bore. Don’t say ‘no’ again. 
I can’t bear to be contradicted. But I tell you what I’m 
going to do: I’m going to give a party for all those 
second-rate people you despise so much. For one eve- 
ning at least their bungalows will know them no more. 
Then you will realize that I, like you, am a public bene- 
factor. To make it amusing for them I shall say that 
you are here. And’ to make it amusing for you—do you 
know what I shall do?” 

“Alice, you derange yourself too much 
the novelist. 

“T shall invite Mr. Blandfoot to come and show us 
his picture!” 

“Ah!” cried Mr. Hesketh. 

“And now,” said Mrs. Marling, rising briskly, “I 
shall go and join the ladies. You must stay here and 
drink some port. You simply haven’t had any! What 
would my husband say, if he saw that poor little de- 
canter still groaning with wine!” 

Mr. Hesketh held the door open for her and she 


’ murmured 
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passed out of the room, a slender, distinguished figure, 
seeming somehow to take up even less space than her 
scanty envelope of flesh demanded. To say that she 
filled her rich heavy ugly surroundings did not do her 
justice; but her presence completed a harmony whose 
innate grace and rarity the amateur of life immediately 
recognized. Mr. Hesketh, watching her go, suddenly 
felt grateful for her. A warm sentimental emotion 
welled up in his heart—when she dies, he thought, she 
can never be replaced. He tried to find words to de- 
scribe that felicitous relationship between her and her 
possessions in which her charm seemed to reside. He 
fancied that the objects she passed made obeisance to 
her and that her graciousness flowed out, enveloping 
them in its gentle radiance. But the remembered asperity 
of her nature kept pricking his honeyed thoughts of 
her; and returning to his port, he gave up trying to 
enclose her in a formula. 

Alone in the drawing-room Mrs. Marling sat down 
at her bureau. She took out an envelope and wrote ‘“— 
Blandfoot, Esq.” Then she hesitated. So written, the 
name had an unceremonious, unfriendly air. It re- 
minded her that she did not know Mr. Blandfoot : per- 
haps he would resent being prefixed by a dash. She 
entertained the thought, however, only to dismiss it. 
Who, among the servile population of Settlemarsh 
would not be flattered to hear from her, by whatever 
style she addressed them? She took another envelope 
and debated with herself, then she smiled. “All men,” 
she thought, “are called Tom, Dick, or Harry: one of 
them will catch him.” Still smiling, she wrote, “T. R. 
H. Blandfoot, Esq.” She glanced round the room, 
where forty or fifty people had often met, and were 
soon to meet again. For a moment she indulged her 
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imagination with a prevision of the brilliant scene, and 
the room, as though aware of her thought, glowed 
softly back at her, loosing for her all its influences of 
comfort and dignity and order and security. The words 
flowed easily from her pen as she wrote to the unknown 
art collector. 


Ai nine o’clock the next morning the maid knocked 
at Mr. Blandfoot’s bedroom door—knocked several 
times, though with an air of misgiving. At last she 
heard a growl, “Come in!” The room was so dark she 
could see nothing and she paused on the threshold. 

“How often have I told you,” said a voice, ‘‘not to 
come until I ring.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the maid, timidly. 

“Well, come in, if you’re coming,” said the voice, 
still implacable. , 

There was a vast heaving movement on the bed. 

“Now the curtains, now the blinds, now the hot 
water,-now the bath,” the voice chanted rapidly and 
irritably, ‘and you haven’t told me why you came at all 
yet.” 

“Please sir,’ “said the maid, stumbling toward 
the window, ‘“‘there’s a letter marked ‘urgent,’ so J 
though “4 

“Why didn’t you say so before?” snapped the voice. 
“Well, hand it over.” 

But in her flurry the maid had dropped the letter. 
She groped for it on the floor, obscurely feeling that she 
must not pull up the blind until she had given her mas- 
‘ter the letter. She did not know whereabouts in the 
room she was; she thought she must be near the bed, 
but she was afraid to touch it and every moment her 
movements grew more rigid. 
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“T had it only just now,” she murmured, almost cry- 
ing. 

“Clumsy, clumsy,” admonished the voice, in gentler 
accents. “Here, I’ve got it.” 

“Oh, that’s all right then, sir,” said the maid, almost 
gasping with relief. 

“No,” said the voice drawing nearer. “I want you to 
give it to me.” 

Bewildered, the maid held out her hand in the dark- 
ness. 

“No, just a little more this way,” persuaded the 
voice, still advancing to meet her. 

Again she stumbled forward in the gloom, her hand 
stretched stiff like a fencer’s. Mr. Blandfoot seemed to 
have reared himself up in the bed: she could see a vague 
outline towering above her. 

““A shade to the left now,” said the voice. 

The maid obeyed. 

“And now straight into the letter-box.” 

She made a half-hearted prodding movement. Some- 
thing caught her finger: a sharp pain ran down her arm. 
She called out, and the whole room was suddenly 
flooded with light. Afterward she realized it must have 
been electric light; but at the time she was aware only 
of the pain, of the sight of her finger wedged between 
Mr. Blandfoot’s large irregular teeth, and of his face 
looking down at her with a smile that had no kindness 
in it. The blankets were tumbled together in the middle 
of the bed; the floor, as much of it as she could see, was 
lumpy with sorry-looking underclothes: the biscuit- 
colored walls refracted the unsympathetic light, as did 
also Mr. Blandfoot’s parchment-colored face. The spir- 
itless yellow hues around her were infinitely uncom fort- 
ing; she felt the world beginning to dissolve. 
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“There’s the letter,’ remarked Mr. Blandfoot, “on 
the floor behind you.” 

Her finger dropped from his mouth: obsequiously 
she picked up the letter and handed it to him. Her face 
was half averted; but she noticed that he pulled the 
jacket of his pajamas more firmly across his chest, and 
this gesture, which seemed to recognize her right to be 
treated as a human being, restored her a little. 


Mr. Blandfoot lay in the bath, the letter in his hand. 
Dabs of shaving soap had fallen on it, and steam had 
made the lines run. It was a pitiful object, fallen on 
evil days since it left Mrs. Marling’s writing table. 
Standing for propriety’s sake some distance behind Mr. 
Blandfoot’s head we will read the letter over his shoul- 
der. He has cleaned his razor on the envelope, but one 
has no difficulty in recognizing Mrs. Marling’s elegant 
Italian hand. 


“DEAR Mr. BLANDFOOT, 

I hope you will forgive me for taking the liberty of 
writing to you without an introduction. I have long 
wanted to make your acquaintance but your friends are 
so jealous of you, they wouldn’t let us meet: so I am 
defying convention and writing to you myself. I think 
I would not have dared had not my friend Arthur Hes- 
keth given me courage—I expect you know him, a most 
charming person, whatever one may feel about his later 
books. I should like to discuss them with you. He leads 
me to hope that you will forgive my boldness on the 
score of my age, and spend next Thursday evening at 
my house—I have a few friends coming. He even whis- 
pered to me something about that picture we are all so 
longing to see—but this is mere naked presumption, 
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and I feel I have tried your patience already too far. 
Let me have the pleasure of seeing you on Thursday 
evening at ten o’clock and I shall feel I am forgiven for 
my indiscretion. At your age (if I may say so) one can 
afford to postpone a pleasure. At mine, one can’t: so 
you see I must indulge my impatience. 
Hoping to see you, 
Yours sincerely, 
ALICE Martine.” 


With astonishing dexterity Mr. Blandfoot converted 
the letter into a paper-boat, and propelled it with his 
breath to the far end of the bath. Then he took aim with 
his sponge and an accurate shot sent the boat to the 
bottom. It did not reappear. Rising from the bath Mr. 
Blandfoot arranged the towel round his waist like an 
apron. He walked slowly toward a pier glass. Except 
for a bright narrow margin round the edge, the mirror 
was misted over with steam; but so tall was Mr. Bland- 
foot that he could see his eyes reflected in the unclouded 
area at the top. Our observer, stationed discreetly by 
the door could also see them and see the smile which, 
with ever-growing intensity, they gave back to Mr. 
Blandfoot’s approaching figure. 


“Do you think he’s come yet?” asked Mrs. Pepper- 
thwaite of Mrs. Stornway glancing at the clock in the 
hall of Mrs. Marling’s house. It showed a minute to ten. 

“He told me at tea,” Mrs. Stornway whispered, “‘that 
he might be a little late as he wanted to wash the pic- 
ture. I said ‘is that quite wise?’ and he said ‘yes, it 
makes the colors fresher.’ ”’ 

“You are the only person in Settlemarsh who is in 
his confidence!” exclaimed Mrs. Pepperthwaite simply. 
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“Oh no! But I do think that this time he really 
means to bring the picture. He practically told me so.” 

They were led away. People who came to Mrs. Mar- 
ling’s house were taken into as many ante-chambers as 
possible before they were admitted to her presence. The 
turning of several corners confused them as to their 
physical and mental whereabouts, so that when they 
encountered the hostess such self-confidence as they 
possessed was considerably shaken. Like people who 
have been blindfolded in a children’s game and whisked 
rapidly round, they were conscious of cutting an awk- 
ward figure. 

“How good of you to come so soon,” said Mrs. Mar- 
ling as she greeted them. “I am always grateful when 
my oldest friends arrive early. This is Mr. Hesketh, 
Mrs. Stornway. An old friend of Settlemarsh. It was 
very different when you lived there, wasn’t it, Arthur? 
You must tell him about the new building developments 
in your neighborhood, Eva, he’s fond of architecture. 
I wish he could have seen your new house before he 
went away ; it would have interested him so much.” 

The room began to fill. To Mrs. Pepperthwaite a 
party of any kind was like heaven. Her timidity, that 
distressed her in the company of two or three people, 
she felt to be an asset in the presence of forty or fifty. 
She knew instinctively that it pleased them to find some 
one less at ease than they were; she went the round of 
her acquaintance, making to each a small offering of 
her self-esteem, a sacrifice which, in the prevailing com- 
munal amiability, was always graciously accepted. 
Whereas most of her friends preferred to hide their 
ignorance, she was delighted to inquire who so-and-so 
was, whose photograph she had so often seen in the 
Settlemarsh Clarion, but whose name she could not re- 
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member. Never had she had so many opportunities of 
indulging her craving for humility as to-night, all the 
chief personages of the neighborhood were gathered 
together in Mrs. Marling’s drawing-room. Some of the 
citizens of Settlemarsh, headed by Mrs. Peets, were in- 
clined to cling together defensively eying with hostility 
and apprehension these visitants from a larger world. 
Mrs. Pepperthwaite was unconscious of their ignoble 
herd-feeling ; she rejoiced in strange contacts and she 
was justified in her confidence ; every one was nice to her. 
She wandered into the bridge-room and stood behind 
the chairs of the players. When one of them took a 
trick she smiled as if she had taken it herself. Once she 
leaned over the shoulder of a forbidding-looking man 
whose name she scarcely knew and indicating a card 
said, “I should play that.” ‘““Now would you?” he said, 
selecting a card from another part of his hand, from 
a different suit indeed; but he smiled at her so charm- 
ingly it was quite as if he had followed her suggestion. 
In a corner she found a couple playing chess, their 
heads bent over the board. 

“Can you play four games at once like Capablanca ?” 
she asked at random of the two of them. One of the 
men looked up, the strain of concentration dying from 
his face like a cloud from the sky. “Do you mean me?” 
he said. “I’m afraid I’m a very moderate player.”’ But 
Mrs. Pepperthwaite could see he was flattered that she 
had imagined him capable of such a feat. 

The sound of music recalled her to the drawing- 
room. It was Anton Melzic at the piano: she recognized 
him the moment she saw him. He had been plain An- 
thony Mellish when he lived in Settlemarsh, before he 
had gone away and made a name for himself abroad. 
And now he had come back to play for Mrs. Marling, 
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though it was said she hadn’t always been very kind to 
him when he practised scales and exercises in the room 
above his father’s bakehouse. But all that was forgot- 
ten. Time had no revenges for Mrs. Marling; if he 
nourished any he relented at the last moment, and trans- 
tormed them into bouquets. How attentively every one 
was listening! Mrs. Pepperthwaite beat time with her 
forefinger, ecstatically aware of a harmony within her- 
self more complete than the imperfect copy of it ren- 
dered by the strains around her. When the piece was 
over she would be the first to move across the room and 
congratulate the pianist. The right words would rise to 
her lips: that was the joy, the thrilling excitement and 
release, granted her by the party. What a triumph for 
Alice Marling! Mrs. Pepperthwaite felt that she and 
Mrs. Marling had been united for many years in a close 
bond which had for object the perfect and appropriate 
entertainment of all the choicer spirits in Settlemarsh. 
The executive power was Mrs. Marling’s, but surely 
the inspiration the vital force, had been all hers! Mrs. 
Pepperthwaite gave Mrs. Marling, who was sitting at 
the far end of the room, a warm confiding glance in- 
tended to convey this sense of partnership, and she fan- 
cied it was returned. The music was galloping ahead; 
a kind of recklessness had got into the rhythm as 
though everything that went before had been provi- 
sional, looking forward to this. A loud brilliant passage 
was repeated twice as loudly and twice as brilliantly. 
The excitement which a perfect technic begets in the 
least musical of listeners was apparent on every face 
and in every pose. Mrs. Pepperthwaite scanned the 
guests, eagerly, even critically, as though about to visit 
with condign punishment the smallest signs of indiffer- 
ence or inattention. She was arranging her hands ready 
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to clap when something jogged her elbow. The door 
against which she was standing was moving inward. 
Some one was trying to come in. What a sacrilege, at 
this moment of all moments. She peered round the 
door, fury written on her face, meaning to repel the 
intruder. Her outraged glance, travelling upward, en- 
countered the large yellowish face of Mr. Bland foot, 
impending over her like a parchment lantern, in the dim 
light of the hall. She had completely forgotten his ex- 
istence. 

Shaken, she turned back to the room. The applause 
was tremendous, but her own contribution was half- 
hearted and preoccupied. When the clapping died down 
the door opened and Mr. Blandfoot was announced. 
Mrs. Pepperthwaite noticed it was already eleven 
o'clock. 

He. stood in the middle of the room without seeming 
to face any one part of it, his figure so thin it was like 
a silhouette, his wide shoulders moving independently 
with the arms of a semaphore. He drew all eyes toward 
him and radiated a silence which threatened to stretch 
into the corners of the room. But Mrs. Marling was 
already on her feet. 

“How nice to see you,’ 
you missed the last piece.” 

“T didn’t,” said Mr. Blandfoot. “I heard it from the 
passage, outside the door.” 

“You would have been so much more comfortable in 
here,” returned Mrs. Marling, as though he had stayed 
outside on purpose. ““Now you must come and sit by 
me.” She piloted him to a chair by her side. 

The pianist played again as brilliantly as ever and the 
guests listened entranced, but Mrs. Pepperthwaite knew 
that the party had changed its character. Before it was 


b 


she said, “and what a pity 
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fulfilling itself as it went along; now it was leading up 
to something. Up or down? Mrs. Pepperthwaite had a 
sense of increasing velocity; her thoughts seemed to 
outstrip her and to leave her dissatisfied with the pres- 
ent. She felt that her remarks were now aimed at a 
moving target which they failed to hit. In the next in- 
terval she wandered uneasily into the buffet. Mr. Bland- 
foot was drinking a whiskey and soda, much yellower 
than himself. Scraps of conversation kept coming to 
her ears. ““Oh—probably in the cloak-room with his 
hat.” “But that’s only a figure of speech, my dear, he 
can’t sleep with it.” “Really, I can’t say, it might be a 
Vermeer: I know so little about the Dutch School.” 
“They invented painting in oils.” “But no one said it 
was an oil-painting.” “But, my dear, the paint would 
run.” “Not after all these years.” “His waistcoat 
pocket? But it isn’t a miniature.” “Eva Stornway says 
it’s not old at all: he had it made for himself.’ “Oh, he 
was kidding her; he looks just that sort of man. Hes- 
keth must know better.” 

Vaguely distressed she walked over to where Hesketh 
was standing, and heard him say to Mrs. Marling, with 
a smile 4 

“A bad fairy, I’m afraid.” 

“Do you think he will cast a spell?” 

“Tf he does, Alice, it is you who will be the Sleeping 
Beauty, not me.” 

“Ah, but I invited him: He can’t do me any harm: 
it’s against the rules.” 

“When shall you ask him to——?” 

“T don’t quite know, Arthur. Yes please, I will have 
some champagne. Perhaps after the next piece.” 

The next piece was over. Some called for more, but 
the majority agreed, with a note of determination in 
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their voices, that the pianist had been only too gener- 
ous: they must not be greedy and presume upon his 
kindness. Mr. Melzic bowed to right and left, rising 
from his stool a little reluctantly ; a monarch relinquish- 
ing his throne. The guests moved about studying pic- 
tures and objets d’art: it was midnight but they made 
no attempt to move, and they talked so little that every 
one could hear the sound of his own voice. 

“Where’s Blandfoot?” asked some one, bolder than 
the rest. 

“In the buffet, I think.” 

“Shall I fetch him ?” 

“What for?” 

“Oh, he'll know.” 

At that moment Mr. Blandfoot entered. His cheek 
bones were flushed and his eyes bright. He walked on 
to the hearth-rug and stumbled over it, making a fold, 
which he unceremoniously kicked. The fold did not 
yield to this treatment, so he kicked it again, harder 
than before. Then he stared moodily at it while the 
others fell back into a rough semicircle. There was lit- 
erally a breach in the company. Mrs. Marling moved 
quietly into it. 

“Don’t trouble about the carpet, Mr. Blandfoot,” she 
said. “It always behaves like that.” 

“Bit dangerous, isn’t it?” 

“When you’ve been here a few more times,” said 
Mrs. Marling gently, “you'll get used to its ways.” 

“T might have fallen over it.” 

“How we should have laughed!” said Mrs. Marling 
looking up at him with her bright eyes. 

There was a pause. 

“But do do something for us, Mr. Blandfoot,” she 
continued persuasively. “Dance for us.” 
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“T can’t dance,” he muttered. 

“Then sing us a song ?” 

He was silent. 

“Or tell us a story?” 

He glowered down at her helplessly. 

“He’s a strong, silent man,” she said to the company 
at large. “But there’s something you can do for us, Mr. 
Bland foot!’ 

“What?” 

“Why, show us your picture 

“Yes, do show it to us!’ came in a confused murmur 
from the room. There was a general movement. The 
tension relaxed. Smiles broke out on puzzled faces: wo- 
men made delicate gestures of eagerness; men settled 
themselves comfortably into their chairs. The optimistic 
party-spirit had reasserted itself, and once again Mrs. 
Marling’s drawing-room breathed freely. Even Mr. 
Blandfoot smiled. 

“Do you really want to see it?’ he asked them. 

“Yes, yes,” they cried, all looking toward him. 

“But I must warn you,” he added, “that it may be 
more than you bargain for.” 

Mrs. Marling ooked up from the chair in which, 
when Mr. Blandfoot showed signs of coming to heel, 
she had seated herself. . 

“Will it be like the head of Medusa, will it turn us to 
stone?” 

“¥ don’t know what it will turn you into,” he said 
looking round him reflectively. 

They all smiled delightedly at each other. 

“Nothing worse than donkeys?” suggested some one 
facetiously. 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. Blandfoot, “how bad you 


can be.” 


? 
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“And after to-night,” asked one of the guests, “every 
one will be able to see it—it will be hung up in your 
house?” . 

Mr. Blandfoot thought a moment. “No,” he said. 
“This is a private view, and I doubt if I shall show the 
picture again. You might not even want to see it a sec- 
ond time.” 

There was a pause. Mrs. Marling stirred in her chair. 

“Would you like me to send some one to fetch it?” 

Every one hung on Mr. Blandfoot’s lips. 

“No thank you, I have it on me, here.” 

“Dear me, how the man does tease us,’ 
man’s voice. 

“Come on, Blandfoot,” said a man from among the 
company. “You can’t get us more excited than we are 
now. You'll miss your market if you keep us on tenter- 
hooks any longer.” 

“He’s forgotten it, and doesn’t dare say so.”’ 

“Blandfoot, we shall skin you alive if you disappoint 
us. Alice has all the engines of Oriental torture in the 
hall: they are being heated ready for you, so hurry up.” 

“T tell you what,” said Mr. Blandfoot, “if you skin 
me alive you can have the picture to keep. There’s an 
offer. And I daresay you'll want to.” 

Mrs. Marling rose from her chair. ““Mr. Bland foot, 
I don’t think you really want to show us the picture. 
Keep it for another time. It’s late now, and we don’t 
want to worry you.” She glanced at the clock. 

Mr. Blandfoot pulled something slowly out of his 
pocket. Every eye was focussed upon his waistcoat, and 
when the object turned out to be in truth his watch, 
there was a general sigh, half of relief, half of disap- 
pointment. 

“No, no,” he said, ignoring what was perhaps the 


’ 


said a wo- 
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most palpable hint Mrs. Marling had ever given in her 
life. “Believe me, there’s plenty of time. Only I should 
be much obliged if you would send and ask if my car 
is standing at the door.” 

“T’m afraid all the servants have gone to bed,” said 
Mrs. Marling. 

The silence that followed this pronouncement was 
broken by Mrs. Pepperthwaite’s thin piping voice: 

“There must be some one about to give us back our 
hats and coats.” 

Mrs. Marling looked straight in front of her; and a 
man at the back of the room said in a good-natured 
voice: “All right, Blandfoot, I'll go and look.” 

When he had gone the murmur of conversation be- 
gan again, though Mr. Blandfoot and Mrs. Marling, at 
their ports on the hearth-rug, contributed nothing to it. 

The man returned with a beaming smile, as though 
he had smoothed away every difficulty. “The Rover? 
Yes, it’s there all right. Now, Blandfoot. Out with the 
Murillo.” 

Mrs. Marling and Mr. Blandfoot gave each other a 
long stare. Then Mrs. Marling spoke. 

“T don’t think we should find the picture very inter- 
esting. I hope, Mr. Blandfoot, you will respect my 
wishes and not show it to us now.” 

Instantly the room was alive with voices raised in 
protest. 

“Really, Alice, you mustn’t spoil the fun.” 

“Oh do let us see it, just for a moment. What harm 
can it do? It’s only a picture.” 

The various intonations of appeal and persuasion and 
protest united made quite a hubbub. Some rose to their 
feet and made oratorical gestures; some whispered 
fiercely into the ears of their neighbors, with heavy em- 
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phases on single words; some studied the ceiling as 
though dissociating themselves from what was going 
on round them. Each, after speaking, looked as though 
no one on earth could challenge the reasonableness of 
his or her remarks. Mr. Blandfoot glanced from Mrs. 
Marling to the rebels, and back to Mrs. Marling again. 
He swayed slightly and straddled his feet as if to re- 
cover his balance. His face seemed too long for privacy. 
It wore an expression clearly intended for himself, a 
self-congratulatory half-smile. He must have been 
aware that he was looking strangely for he turned his 
back on the company and studied his reflection in a 
mirror. When he turned round the looking-glass ex- 
pression, composed, impersonal, and symmetrical, still 
lingered on his features, though the tumult of his feel- 
ings was fast dissolving it. When he began to speak all 
his breath seemed to have got into his voice, in which 
was now audible a nasal whine like the prelude to an 

angry snore. : 

“T don’t want to disappoint you,” he said. 

“Tf we are disappointed,”’ Miss Marling replied, “we 
must bear it as we can.” 

Every minute that passed told in her favor. Mr. 
Blandfoot knew that he was losing the ear of his audi- 
ence and that he must act at once or not at all. His chest 
was heaving, he gasped out: 

“T don’t see why—all these people—should be 
brought—together—on false pretenses.’’ 

His wild eye, meeting Mrs. Marling’s calm one, 
spoke volumes. She turned to her unruly guests and 
said: 

“In that case you must excuse me if I leave you.” 

In the silence that followed she was preparing to de- 
part when Mr. Blandfoot cried, 
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“Stop! You wanted to see it, and by God you shall!” 

His hands flew to his collar: his pale face turned red, 
then purple, and seemed to swell; he swayed, clutched 
at the mantelpiece and fell heavily on the carpet. 

The man who had gone to find the car ran forward. 
“Give him air!” he shouted, “T’ll unfasten his collar.” 
He wrenched at the starched linen, and at last it gave; 
the shirt front came open with it, disclosing a crimson 
stain. “Ah, what’s this?” he cried. “Get back—it’s more 
serious than we thought!” He bent over his patient, 
cutting him off from the view of those around. An- 
other rending sound followed and further garments be- 
came apparent. “What is it, what is it?’ they cried. “Is 
he dying? Teli us what the matter is.” The man gave 
a laugh which sounded strangely on the ears of those 
who knew him well. “It’s nothing,” he said; “it’s his 
picture; it’s his picture, that’s all. I think he’s coming 
round,” He began to laugh uncomfortably; but he did 
not move: his body still screened Mr. Blandfoot’s chest 
from the eyes of the others. A man detached himself 
from the group of staring guests, walked across to the 
fallen man, paused, looked down and went on to the 
door, “his expression scarcely changing. “Good night, 
good night, Alice,” he said, “thank you for a most 
charming evening.’ Another man left his chair, hesi- 
tated, walked rather quickly to where Blandfoot lay, 
and peered down at him. Then with a smile on his lips 
he gave the tips of his fingers to Mrs. Marling and 
softly went away. Two other men did the same; the 
rest followed the women who made a wide circuit to 
reach the door. “Good night, good night,” they said, 
in lowered voices : but their hostess did not answer. She 
looked neither at them nor at the figures on the carpet 
but at the ferns in the grate; she paid no heed to Hes- 
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keth who had taken her hand: her lower lip twitched 
slightly and she seemed to have grown smaller. “Never 
mind, never mind,” said the man at Mr. Blandfoot’s 
side; “leave him to us, Mrs. Marling, don’t you stay: 
he’ll be all right in a moment.” Then she too went. Mr. 
Blandfoot’s face twitched. The man beside him caught 
Hesketh’s eye and the novelist reluctantly moved over 
to him. “He’s sweating,” said the man; “better cover 
him up.” He folded Mr. Blandfoot’s garments over the 
tattoo-marks, his whole body quivering with uncon- 
trollable laughter; but his companion did not join in. 
“T’m glad you see something to laugh at,” he said. 


THE CONDUCTOR WITHOUT A 
CONSCIENCE 


By Hitpa HucHEs 


I 


“T MARVEL that the great can ever rest in their beds,” 
said Henry Wimple, with that mixture of flippancy and 
philosophy that characterized the man. “Uneasy lies the 
head that wears a crown, as Shakespeare puts it, might 
well be interpreted as, Heavy is the hand that wields 
the baton, once the conductor knows that his very face 
is not his own.” 

_“You mean——~?” queried Peter Darby. 

“T mean,” Henry Wimple insisted, “that you are the 
walking image of Randall Bacchus, the famous con- 
ductor. He would never have another easy moment if 
he knew it. You might be mistaken for him. Indeed, it 
would not be impossible for you to draw his fees.” 

As he went on talking in that breathless way of his 
—a fatuous way which delighted his friends but struck 
his enemies as insincere—a brain-wave occurred to him. 
He brought his hand down slowly on his friend’s shoul- 
der. “I have an idea,” he said. ““You’re an actor out of 
work—I nearly said a broken-down actor—with no 
reputation except for a few first-class rags at Oxford, 
which I must confess my brain devised. You want 
money, and publicity would be your greatest asset. Here 
you are, then. Impersonate Randall Bacchus in Somer- 
ville—his native town. (Mine, too, but that’s beside the 
point!) And I’ll give you a hundred pounds. Is it a 
wager ?” 

Peter’s face wrinkled up with laughter. Henry al- 
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ways had shown a peculiar sense of humor, but he had 
more money than was good for him. The hundred 
pounds suddenly made an appeal to him. Besides, a joke 
like this would bring back the old days. 

“Very well, he said. “God knows I need the money. 
And a little publicity wouldn’t do me any harm.” 

“Your photo in all the Sunday papers,” suggested 
Wimple, “an article from me on Peter, The Imper- 
sonator, ‘By One Who Knew Him.’ Two or three inter- 
views granted to the Press, and your name will be 
made.” 

“Ay, yes!” said Peter, reflectively. “My name. That’s 
what counts nowadays. You can’t get anywhere without 
one.” 

Then he doubled up with laughter. 

“Jolly good, old man,” he said. “It shall be done.” 

He went to Somerville as Wimple suggested two 
days before the concert of the local musical society. 
And, he had scarcely stepped out of his friend’s car 
before the Vicar spotted him. 

The reverend gentleman was quite flustered. 

“Well, I declare,” he gasped, ‘““Mr. Bacchus !—Ran- 
dall—my dear boy! Delighted to see you! I should have 
known you anywhere—from your photos. But the lit- 
tle boy who used to be up to all sorts of pranks in 
Sunday School seems to have forgotten us since he be- 
came a famous man. You seldom visit your old friends 
in Somerville.” 

Peter cast off his own mantle from this moment and 
put upon himself the embroidered cloak of Randall Bac- 
chus, famous conductor. And as Bacchus, he guessed, 
his life must be very full. 

“T am generally too busy,” he murmured, “but I can’t 
tell you how delighted I am to be here now.” 
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The Vicar beamed, breathed heavily upon his glasses, 
and took out his handkerchief. Old Mrs. Pringle had 
promised him a leather spectacle wiper which she had 
made for some bazaar, but which he had never received. 
Ah! Weil! Nature was not to be beaten. 

“You have just come in the nick of time,” he said. 
“The very nick. We are looking forward to the concert 
of the local choral society. My wife has been training it. 
Rather raw, but quite promising material. . . . If you 
would only consent to conduct the concert the whole 
town would be overjoyed.” 

“But your wife has done all the work,’’ objected Bac- 
chus. 

With such encouragement, it was easy to believe him- 
self a great man. 

“She would be delighted,” the Vicar told him. ‘““My 
dear sir, I hope you will consent to please us both. The 
town would be honored.”’ 

“Delighted!” said Randall, weakly. ‘Anything I can 
do to-help . . . you know. My kind regards to her.” 

The sudden pealing of the church bell reminded the 
Vicar of his duties. He shook hands hastily and was 
gone. And, the Pretender, remembering Wimple’s story 
of a former curate who in the exigencies of his love- 
making, forgot to take evensong, despite the bell, rocked 
with laughter, even as he entered the hotel. 

He had only just given his name to the flaxen-haired 
one in the hotel office before it occurred to him that he 
did not know who the Vicar was. . 

He called back the perfect blonde. She came eagerly, 
patting her marcelle wave in place as she did so, and 
pursing up well-rouged lips, as if her personal appear- 
ance were necessary to his happiness. 

She looked through the partition, took his measure 
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through half-closed eyes, smiled beguilingly. There was 
a jingle of bangles as she moved her hands. 

“Tell me,” he said, quietly, “the Vicar’s name. I had 
a little chat with him just now, and couldn’t think of it. 
One gets a word on the tip of one’s tongue and can’t 
Say it.” 

“Mr. Linscott,”’ said she. 

“Thanks. The memory plays such tiresome tricks 
sometimes.” 

“Quite!” said she, patting the offending hair again. 
He noticed she wore a gold snake coiled round her neck. 

“Quite!” echoed Mr. Bacchus, preparatory to going 
upstairs. He allowed himself to turn and smile at her 
over his shoulder. 

He dined wisely and rather well and, he was mysti- 
fied later by hearing that a lady wished to see him. 
Complications, it seemed, were already beginning. For 
all he knew, Bacchus might have left a wife behind him 
in Somerville. And, yet he seemed to have been here 
very little since his Sunday-school days. Perhaps, it was 
an old flame. He might be involved in a breach-of- 
promise case. This was too much. He had put upon him- 
self the mantle of Bacchus, but could hardly make him- 
self responsible for his amorous affairs. 

“What name?” he asked, anxiously. He had a good 
mind to funk the interview. 

“Mrs. Linscott.” 

“Ah! What peace the magic name brought to his 
soul! The dear Vicar’s wife! It was fortunate he had 
asked that name of the flaxen-haired one. 

He went downstairs solemnly. 

She was waiting in the lounge—a rather shabby place 
in this country hotel, with horsehair settees and as- 
pidistras, a vividly colored portrait of Queen Victoria 
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in coronation robes, and a picture of a certain goddess 
draped in a towel preparing to take the plunge. 

She was an anemic-looking woman in a gray cos- 
tume, a mustard-colored scarf, and a hat of the same 
ashen-gray as her face. He reflected that gray-faced 
women made a habit of gray hats. It suited their per- 
sonalities. 

He beamed upon her. She might have been a goddess 
—divinely tall and most divinely fair. He bowed— 
fawned is the only word. 

“Mrs. Linscott! How kind! I am delighted to see 
you. (Curse! Was this woman supposed to have figured 
in his past? Had they ever met before? He must be 
temperate in his habits and yet very cordial. A middle 
course was always the best.) 

She looked as if she would give him a kiss. It gave 
him the cue. She began to cluck. “You haven’t altered 
a bit. Just the same open face you had in your Sunday- 
school days. I am glad to see you.” 

He was enchanted. “Fancy your memory taking you 
back as far as that! And yet you haven’t altered either.” 

That would fetch her. It did. 

“Why, I remember you used to wear a gray hat even 
then. It was always your favorite.” (Gray women and 
gray hats! He was safe about that.) 

She could hardly recover from astonishment and de- 
light that such little things should not have escaped his 
memory. For Randall was a great man now. 

He ordered coffee. 

“And you really will conduct the concert?” 

“My dear lady,” he said, “I should be delighted.” 
His own choral society days had taught him that con- 
ductors make a specialty of endearing names—and 
shortness of temper. 
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And so they did not part that night until arrange- 

ments had been made. He was to conduct a rehearsal in 
the morning. 
- He was so pleased with his adventure that he could 
not resist a note to Wimple. Besides, it might be useful 
later if he had difficulty in clearing himself and proving 
the whole thing a joke. “Doing well so far. Completely 
deceived the Vicar and his wife; a great lark. Besides, 
I have my eye on that wager!” 

He went to bed then, and slept quietly, except for a 
dream of himself in a bathing costume and a laurel 
wreath, and he was beating time with a loofah. 


2 


He enjoyed himself at the rehearsal next morning. 

“Sing! Confound you!’ screamed Randall Bacchus 
at the top of his voice, as he waved his baton high in 
the air. Some one tittered through sheer stage fright 
rather than a sense of humor, among the second so- 
pranos, and Randall wondered if even a great man 
might go too far. 

Then, regretting this lapse of temper a little, he took 
off his coat in the way that belongs to the great in 
musical circles, and smiled upon hits choir from above 
his deep mauve shirt. 

Conducting, he reflected, was a warm business—very 
warm. And the eyes of first sopranos, seconds, and altos 
all glued upon him as though their gaze could never be 
averted, seemed heartily to agree. As yet these young 
ladies had no knowledge of the strange ways of well- 
known conductors. 

“Let yourselves go!” he cried, a little less fiercely. 

A well-known conductor at a certain Continental 
musical festival had had to change his shirt three times, 
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he reflected, mopping the perspiration from his brow. 
“You're too self-conscious—too highly respectable. It 
won't hurt you to sing out as if you meant it; it’ll do 
you good.” 

One young lady in the front row forgot to watch the 
beat, her eyes wandering from his shock of black hair 
to the depths of that violet-hued shirt, and he was down 
upon her like a ton of bricks. 

“Look at me!’ he screamed again. “Straight into my 
eyes!’ and wondered why half the girls in the choir 
only just stopped themselves from laughing outright. 

But Christine Pryce, the pampered daughter of the 
Honorable Mrs. Pryce, blushed to the roots of her hair. 
it was humiliating that she should be picked out before 
them all and spoken to so. And the more she thought 
of it the more infuriated she became, even though Ran- 
dall Bacchus was a famous conductor and it was quite 
flattering for him to speak to one at all. 

Walking round in front of his chair to make certain 
that every one was doing his best, and that there were 
no false notes, he stopped before her and patted her 
upon the shoulder with a most fatherly air, as if to 
make amends. “ 

“Don’t mind me,” he whispered to her. And then 
the musician in him faded into the background and 
‘mere man” reasserted itself. “You’re too pretty to 
ery.” 

So it was that Christine Pryce was won over to him, 
and, dropping her eyes shyly into her music book, she 
marvelled over musicians and their temperaments. 

But Randall Bacchus could have kicked himself for 
a silly ass. Such digressions as this were not good for 
the soul of a young conductor. 

He picked up the threads as best he could, bellowed 
at the bases, urged every one to think more of the in- 
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terpretation, suggested that it was not so much self- 
consciousness which made them slur over certain pas- 
sages as a lack of certainty concerning notes. 

But he knew nothing about an orchestra, and when 
it proved troublesome he had to be ingenious to save 
the situation. He called the youngest boy in the choir 
to him. 

“Go to Mrs. Linscott. Ask her as a favor to take an 
orchestral practice, and tell her I hope she won’t mind 
going over and over this work with the band in her own 
house. And this afternoon I'll take a full rehearsal 
here.” 

Then he was able to give his whole attention to the 
choir. He knew many things about conductors. They 
had a strain of vanity for the most part. Judging by 
what they said, a choir had only to look at them and the 
success of a concert was assured. Well, he must follow 
their lead. 

“Don’t forget to look at me, and you'll be all right. 
You must watch the beat.” And then, with a sigh of 
ecstacy which was part of the game, he laid down the 
baton and looked round with his bewitching smile. “If 
you remember those pianissimos,” he said, “it should 
be most effective. I feel sure you’re going to do remark- 
ably well.” 

So Christine Pryce went home to her mother in a 
state of excitement. ‘““We don’t really know it,” she con- 
fessed, “but Mr. Bacchus will pull us through by the 
force of his personality. He’s simply wonderful.” 


3 


Mr. Bacchus allowed himself to be five minutes late 
for that concert. He knew it would be a little more im- 
pressive than punctuality. A flutter was what the people 
of Somerville needed, and what they should get. 
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As he entered the hall he saw that the local printers 
had been busy since his arrival. The photo of Randall 
Bacchus appeared on the bills at the door of the town 
hail. It gave him a shock for a moment. He stopped 
and looked at it; he would have given anything for a 
mirror, so that he might have compared his own face 
with that in the photo. The man on the bills had a shock 
of hair. He, too. But he had just a few minutes pre- 
viously used hair-oil in a fit of absent-mindedness—a 
fatal mistake. 

He ran his fingers quickly through his hair. He drew 
his comb backward to make sure of the right effect. 
And then, he entered. He walked up the centre of the 
hall and on to the platform with the air of a man who 
loves publicity. Such an air, he told himself, was the 
hail-mark of a successful man—indeed, in itself the 
secret of success. 

All the town had turned out. And there on the plat- 
form, very imposing in new frocks for the occasion, 
were the girls who formed a large part of the musical 
society. Christine was among them, a dainty little figure 
in an abbreviated frock of black chiffon; she looked 
very fair that night, and blondes, provided they were 
pretty always went to his head. Her mother, the Honor- 
able Mrs. Pryce, with jewels that made many a trades- 
man’s wife envious, was in the front row on one side, 
and the mayor and corporation on the other. 

There was a tumult of applause. Mr. Bacchus bowed, 
as if to take the whole audience into his bounty. He 
extended his feeling of friendliness to the choir and 
orchestra—that cursed orchestra which had exasperated 
him so. And they applauded as if they loved him. Life 
was sweet indeed. 

He threw himself into the interpretation. He drove 
his willing team until a stream of perspiration poured 
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down his face. He longed to take off his coat, but feared 
the ugliness of a “boiled shirt.”” He waved his baton 
frantically. He did rhythmical feats with one arm. He 
leaned forward in the best manner and seemed to curse 
his choir ; then he pursed up his lips and let them under- 
stand he wanted the softest of pianissimos. 

When the end of the programme was reached his 
face relaxed. Peace seemed to flood his soul. His hands 
trembled a little as he laid his baton down, then abruptly 
he turned and faced the wildly applauding audience. He 
bowed, to the left, to the right, almost, it seemed, to the 
Honorable Mrs. Pryce herself. She decided, with her 
daughter, that he was a charming as well as a brilliant 
young man. 

The Mayor rose to his feet, and raised his hand. Al- 
though aitches had always proved his difficulty, he 
wanted to speak. 

“Tt would hill become me as Mayor of Somerville,” 
he started, “‘to leave this ’all without saying what a very 
real treat we ’ave all enjoyed to-night.” He went on to 
add that they owed a debt of real gratitude to Mr. Bac- 
chus, and suggested that Somerville was always de- 
lighted to welcome her more prosperous sons. 

The Pretender felt himself swelling with obvious 
pride. Modesty was necessary in the case of a personal 
triumph, but when he was listening to the eulogy of 
another man... . 

It was not long, however, before he wished to start 
a society for the suppression of the mayoralty. 

“Many of you, like myself, have followed his career, 
through the Press, with interest. And some of you will 
remember Mr. Bacchus as a little boy,” the Mayor was 
saying, his face more florid as he warmed to his task. 
“T well remember seeing ’im as a little lad singing in 
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the church choir. But I could tell other stories, too. I 
remember his tears when he was trying to get out of 
an orchard, for my father was after him with a stick, 
and in his hurry he caught the seat of his breeches on 
a nail in the fence. Oh, it was a lamentable afternoon 
for Master Randall Bucchus!”’ 

Mrs. Pryce, aghast at the tactlessness of long-winded 
old men with an obvious lack of education, was reading 
her programme. Christine fidgeted uneasily, and several 
people coughed. 

But the Mayor, his round, red face wreathed in 
smiles, was unaware of any embarrassment. “It was, as 
I was saying, an uncomfortable afternoon for Master 
Bacchus. My father had a little ground ash stick, and 
the great man will be able to tell you that it was used 
upon his person. Green apples could hardly have been 
worth the price.” 

Every eye turned toward Bacchus. “I’m afraid I can’t 
remember it, but ve borne harder blows since then,” 
he muttered, and the laugh turned from himself to the 
Mayor. 

The Vicar was anxious to second the vote of thanks, 
but the local saddler, who was also a councillor, and 
who was anxious to reveal a good memory, rose to his 
feet. Whereupon Mr. Linscott frowned and looked con- 
siderably annoyed. Like many men, he enjoyed hearing 
himself speak, and home presented few opportunities. 

When all the speech-making had ended, the ladies of 
the town rushed up to Mr. Bacchus to pour upon him 
some fulsome pOmapatne tts: The Honorable Mrs. Pryce 
was among them. 

“We enitersiand that you are staying at the “‘Queen’s’. 
If you would honor us instead with your company dur- 
ing the week-end, we should be delighted.” 
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Christine came up then, and by her smile suggested 
that she, too, would be flattered. 

So Mr. Bacchus, against his better inclinations, con- 
sented to be lionized. 


4 


The dawn of the “love interest” between Mr. Bac- 
chus and Christine Pryce was not a matter of months, 
or even years, as it might have been with a lesser man 
to propose and an undecided woman to dispose, but a 
matter of hours only. 

Quite sure that he loved her, Mr. Bacchus reflected 
that hesitation was unknown to the great, who must 
seize every opportunity; and so he proposed very early 
in their acquaintance. Christine accepted, and Mrs. 
Pryce nonchalantly gave them her blessing, protesting 
—half-heartedly, it must be confessed—that it was 
“very sudden.” 

And so, on Monday morning, they were idling in the 
drawing-room, Christine imploring him to give her 
some of his “wonderful music,” Mr. Bacchus replying 
in all sincerity that it was much more fun to make 
love. But he could not prevent that tiresome feminine 
mind of hers from harping on the subject of his pro- 
fession. 

“Randall,” she said, very coyly, once, “I can’t imag- 
ine how I'll ever be able to live up to a genius.” 

Mr. Bacchus looked annoyed, then inclined to laugh. 

“T always thought the difficulty was living up to the 
lady.”’ She was not appeased. 

“Where did you give your last big concert?” she de- 
manded. 

“Darling,”’ said Mr. Bacchus, firmly, “I don’t want 
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to talk about concerts; I want to talk about you—you 
and me.” 

“Angel,” said Christine, equally determined, “tell me 
where?” Mr. Bacchus knitted his brows. 

“T really can’t remember 2 

“But you must, my dear. Tax that big brain of yours 
—where ?” 

“The AZolian Hall,” the great man thoughtfully re- 
plied. Action was the only course; he kissed her, held 
her face close to his, his arms imprisoning her. 

She suddenly drew her face away. She looked into 
his eyes, and hurled another question at him. ‘““Who 
sang ?’* she persisted, “and was there an orchestra?” It 
was then that Mr. Bacchus swore sotto voce, as the 
novelist say. Even he could not still that inquisitive 
mind of hers. 

Peace came only through an interruption. The maid 
announced that a woman journalist from the Flying 
Post wished to see him. 

He refused definitely to be interviewed. “She wants 
to know my views on jazz music—or birth control— 
or English composers,” he said, fiercely, “and I will not 
see her. I always avoid publicity.” 

Christine looked disappointed. “It might have been 
about our engagement,” she suggested. And then Mr. 
Bacchus’ heart turned over. He had no idea whether 
the great man was married or not. “Then I certainly 
shall not see her,” he said. “Our engagement must be 
kept perfectly quiet at present.” 

“Why ?” persisted Christine. 

“Because it’s been so sudden. Quite indecently so.” 

He saw a look of horror on her face, and hastily 
sought to make amends. “It’s too sacred to be blazoned 
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across the world. You don’t know how much it means 
to me.” 

So they returned to their love-making, and the time 
passed all too quickly. 

There was an evening, however, which will have a 
place above all others in Mr. Bacchus’ memory. He was 
sitting beside the fire, dreaming of the future. Sud- 
denly he heard voices; Christine was talking to some 
one in the hall. Then the door was thrown open and a 
man walked toward him, sorrowfully, like one who has 
an unpleasant duty to perform. Mrs. Pryce and her sons 
were standing in the background; Christine was ner- 
vously playing with her handkerchief. 

The stranger spoke like one who means to be tactful 
despite the unpleasant nature of the duty he must per- 
form. 

“T’m a detective,” he said. ‘We have a warrant for 
your arrest at the police-station, for impersonating Mr. 
Randall Bacchus, the famous conductor. Will you come 
quietly ? There need be no commotion.” 

The Pretender felt physically ill. The ladies were 
coming nearer. Every word must be quite plain to them. 

“T understand,” he said, as calmly as he could, “and 
I'll come with you, but there are so many things I must 
explain.” 

“Will you come quietly?” the other insisted. 

“T will,’ he said, looking in an agonized way at 
Christine. 

“My real name is Peter Darby,” he told her. “I’m an 
actor. Oh, my dear, what will you think of me? What 
a fool I’ve been!” 

The stranger was getting restless. Words suddenly 
failed Bacchus. He was wondering how the truth had 
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come out. Christine, however, threw herself upon him 
and clung round his neck: 

“Everything will be all right, darling,” she said. “T’ll 
wait for you.” 

He went then, like a man walking to his own fun- 
eral. When he was once in the taxi that was waiting 
outside, his courage began to return. 

“Tt was only a joke,” he told the detective. ““A wager. 
Surely, you'll believe that? I have very good proof. I 
was always up to a rag when I was at Oxford.” 

“T must warn you,” the other one replied, drily, “that 
anything you may say .. .” 

So Bacchus relapsed into a stony silence. He would 
speak fully and fervently when he reached the police- 
station. At present he could only curse himself for a 
fool. The car stopped suddenly. The man touched his 
arm, piloted him up two or three steps. This was a 
strange place—horsehair furniture and aspidistras. The 
Queen’s Hotel! 

And, there was Wimple waiting for him. 

“Well!” his friend said to the stranger, “the man’s 
arrested ?” The other roared with laughter. So the truth 
came in a flash to Darby, the Pretender. This was an- 
other Wimple conspiracy. 

Darby began to laugh, too. 

“So you’ve won your wager,” Wimple went on. “De- 
ceived the mayor and corporation and the whole town, 
too, and stayed a day longer than was necessary.” 

“T’m engaged to be married,” said Darby. “The hun- 
dred pounds will come in useful.” 

“Engaged!” roared Wimple. “What a man! Some 
going! Come into the dining-room and we'll celebrate.” 

So the pretender prepared to eat the fatted calf that 
had been killed for him. He had come into his own. 
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Nothing could cloud his gaiety, or the hilariousness of 
Wimple and his friend. They entered the hotel dining- 
room arm-in-arm. 

Some one turned from his newspaper as the trio ap- 
proached. A man with a shock of upstanding black hair 
and the face of the posters. Wimple was in his element: 

“T want two old friends of mine to meet each other,” 
he said. ‘“Randall Bacchus, pretender, and Randall Bac- 
chus, genuine article.” 


ONE CHARACTER IN SEARCH OF AN 
AUDIENCE 


By HELEN SIMPSON 


Tue sound of a clock interrupted the dispute for a 
moment, and gave it a new turn. 

“Half past one,” said Basil. “Well, that’s that. You 
can’t go home now.” 

Vera stared at him with hostility; then, catching 
sight of her face in the heavy mirror that hung between 
the long windows, decided that all emotions must now 
cease. He watched while she restored the caim of her 
complexion, and continued! 

“Well, what do you want me to say?” 

Her reply was to make the curve of her mouth even 
more disdainful, with the aid of a lipstick. But he per- 
sisted. 

“T’ve told you I’m sorry till I’m tired. It was simply 
bad luck, that’s all. You know what taxis are. And the 
driver was drunk. He took half an hour to get here.” 

Still, in silence, she surveyed her reflection. He tried 
pathos. 

“T was thinking of you all the time, wondering if 
you'd be here. I nearly went off my head.” 

“Lucky,” she replied, without turning, “that you 
hadn’t far to go.” 

He discarded pathos, and took a sandwich from the 
tray on the table. His temper was nearing the end of its 
tether, as his next words betrayed. 

“After all, you’ve been perfectly comfortable. You 
had the latchkey. You had a meal—rather a hearty one, 
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I’m glad to see. I thought you'd like the smoked sal- 
mon ; I got it specially. So I don’t really see that you’ve 
much to complain of, even if I was half an hour late.” 

But she would neither turn nor speak, and his temper 
snapped like a fiddle-string. 

“Oh, don’t be such an utter little fool!” 

“Just what I don’t mean to be,” she replied with com- 
posure. “Ring up a taxi, please. It'll take hours to get 
to Richmond.” 

“What about the jealous husband? George, or what- 
ever his name is.” 

“It isn’t George. I wouldn’t dream of telling you his 
real name. Or mine, for that matter.” 

“So very discreet.” 

“Yes, for a pick-up, I suppose I am.” 

“Don’t talk like that; just because we happened to 
meet in an unconventional sort of way—Vera, look 
here. Honestly, I couldn’t help it. Do you think I’d be 
late on purpose the first time you come here?” 

“Yes, the first time. And the last.” 

“But why? Why?” 

“Tf you think it’s nothing for me to tell a lot of lies, 
and risk being seen coming here, and everything: . 

“Nobody saw you. The porter goes off at twelve. I 
thought of that, that’s why I asked you to come after. 
And you.had the latchkey e 

“Yes, you thought a lot. Only you just didn’t happen 
to think of the time, did you? Well—sorry I broke up 
your evening.” 

She went toward the door, but Basil was before her. 
She faced him with an expression as outraged as her 
make-up allowed. 

“Are you going to let me out?” she inquired. 

“No,” Basil replied. 
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“Let me go, please.”’ 

“Tm not touching you.” 

“Out, I mean. If you don’t let me out of this room, 
Pil scream.” 

“Do,” Basil replied. 

She hesitated. 

“T tell you I will. ’'m not joking. I’ll scream.” 

“Nobody’ll notice. There’s a revue artist in the flat 
next door.” 

She gave in, and retreating to the largest chair, sat 
down on its arm. 

“But what’s the idea?” she asked, not without appre- 
hension. 

Basil turned the key, put it in his pocket and came 
toward her. 

“Well, roughly, the same idea that we started with. 
You're staying the night.” 

“Cad,” she commented. 

“Not at all. ’m not going to make love to you. I’m 
doing-this just so that you'll learn to keep your prom- 
ises, and behave yourself in future. You needn’t try to 
be temperamental about it. It doesn’t suit you.” 

He went once“more to the tray, and there, with his 
back to her, took a considerable whisky and soda. His 
coat set perfectly on his shoulders, and through the eve- 
ning’s vicissitudes the shining surface of his hair had 
remained unbroken. How different from the opinion- 
ated hair of husbands. How different this coat from the 
coats at Richmond! But as he turned abruptly her ex- 
pression of admiration returned to its primitive languor 
and scorn. 

“You see,” said he reasonably, “you can’t go waking 
up your husband at this time of night.” 

The talk had come full circle. For the second time she 
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met this statement with silence; but, instead of her face, 
now she attended to her hair. She removed her hat, and 
pressed the waves back into place with her fingers. He 
continued almost as before. “Well, what do you want 
me to do?” 

She continued to manipulate the waves, giving them 
her full attention. Her fingers sank into the troughs of 
them ; over her ears they began to billow. 

“T’m sorry,” he persisted, “but there it is. Bad luck 
for you, that’s all. It’s really for your own good. I'll let 
you out at eight, and I swear I won’t worry you.” 

He considered, relenting a little. 

“Eight ; or—say seven-thirty ?” 

On this she turned, and said without preliminary: 

“Well, I suppose if I’ve got to stay here all night I’d 
better make the best of it.” 

He looked hopefully at her, and approached. 

“T suppose that’s your bedroom, isn’t it?’ she con- 
tinued, indicating a door. 

“As if you hadn’t looked while you were here alone,” 
he replied. 

She submitted to a kiss on the back of her neck. He 
went on, with as much tenderness in his voice as the 
matter allowed. 

“You'll find everything in there. The bathroom’s 
straight through. There’s clean soap—Vera!” 

“What ?” 

“Aren’t you rather glad I locked that door?” 

With a twist of her lips which he did not see, she 
answered : 

“Tt was a good idea.” 

He let her go, and she went in to the bedroom. He 
heard the door close, and smiled. He heard the door 
locked, and the smile faded. For an instant he was 
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alarmed, but the mirror reassured him. The unknown 
George could have no such shoulders, no such sleek 
hair. He sat down comfortably, and began to move at — 
leisure through the strange world that his evening paper 
revealed. While he read, his ears were alert, so that he 
was aware of all movements next door; footsteps, 
pauses, tinkling sounds, the click of the light turned off, 
a faint creak. At this, he cast aside the paper, setting 
down in his memory for further reference an expert’s 
conclusion that “If Jazz Girl can repeat this perform- 
ance on Friday, I see no reason why she should not 
further surprise her backers, unless King Tut and 
Heave-Ho prove too much for her over the distance.” 
He waited a moment longer, then rose, and gently rat- 
tled the handle of the locked door. There was no re- 
sponse ; not so much as a creak from the bed. He called, 
wheedling : 

“Vera! Are you all right? Can I come in?” 

She did not respond. He rattled more loudly ; silence. 
With forebodings, foreknowledge of failure, he rattled 
furiously, and a laugh answered him. 

“Vera!” he called, “Vera, I say, this isn’t awfully 
funny.” 7 

“Yes,” said her voice, “it is.” 

He had no words. The voice continued, striving with 
amusement. 

“Tt was your own idea, too.” 

“What was?” he demanded. 

“Locking doors,” the voice replied. “Good night, 
Basil.” 

He stared at the solid panels in consternation, re- 
volving plans. It was too late to go to a club. One could 
not turn up at an hotel in evening clothes, without lug- 
gage. A Turkish Bath offered all-night hospitality, but 
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it was remote, and rain had begun to murmur against 
the long windows. 

He considered the door strategically, and almost at 
once abandoned a scheme of smashing it with his shoul- 
der, aware that this intention might easily be reversed 
in action. Evidently there was nothing to be done. He 
returned to the leather arm-chair, contemplating it with 
distaste, arranged another chair in front of it, mellowed 
with cushions, for his legs, and began to prepare for 
the night. His coat, despite temper, he folded with care; 
but his tie he ripped off, and wrenched at his collar so 
savagely that the head of the stud went flying; then, 
removing his shoes, he extended himself, without hope 
of sleep. 

It came, however, in its capricious way, almost at 
once. His head dropped sideways, his mouth drooped 
open, a strand of black hair became detached from the 
rest, and drooped like a funeral plume over his right 
ear. By night the discipline of his appearance forsook 
him; he was a slovenly sleeper. From the back of his 
throat came purrings and murmurs, that for half an 
hour accompanied his breath. 

When, at the end of this period, he woke, the light 
was on, and a stranger confronted him. This personage 
was dressed in a drab mackintosh, shining with rain, 
under which his dress suggested, vaguely, the moun- 
taineer. He had an inoffensive face, in no way memo- 
rable, with short-sighted eyes and a diffident nose. His 
right hand held a revolver, with which he menaced the 
figure in the arm-chair. His left hand, incredibly, held 
a banana, its skin, half-stripped, hanging away from 
the centre, half-eaten, like the petals of some exotic 
flower. 

Basil sat up, his eyes starting. The intruder moved 
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his weapon. Basil sank back, but his eyes still protruded. 

“It’s all right,” said the intruder, mildly, “don’t be 
alarmed, please.” 

He looked about him, observed the waste-paper 
basket, and dropped the banana into it with evident re- 
lief. 

“Thank goodness,” said the intruder. “They’re such 
dangerous things.” 

Basil continuing to eye the revolver with some fear, 
the intruder explained himself further. 

“Bananas, I mean. The skins—so treacherous to 
tread on. And as for eating, it always means, for me, 
bicarbonate of soda afterward. You haven’t got any, I 
suppose, handy ?” 

Basil shook his head, and the intruder sighed. Then, 
with the air of one suddenly recalled to practical issues, 
he drew up a chair with his left hand, sat, and bal- 
ancing the revolver on his knee, said: 

“And now to business.” 

Basil fumbled in his waistcoat pocket, and produced 
a ten-shilling note and a thin gold watch; in a trouser 
pocket, and produced four and elevenpence; a third 
pocket yielded 2 gold knife and a bunch of keys. He 
detached the keys and held out the spoils that remained 
to the intruder, who regarded them with surprise, and 
something resembling temper. 

“Sir,” said the intruder stiffly, “I am not a burglar.” 

The alternative solution of his behavior that occurred 
to his victim was more unattractive still. He refrained 
from the normal course, which would have been to ask 
the intruder who, in that case, he was; the possible an- 
swers were too unnerving, and ranged with horrid free- 
dom from Caius Julius Cesar to a poached egg. He 
returned the money, the watch, and the knife to his 
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various pockets, and in silence awaited the intruder’s 
further pleasure. 

“But I’m not offended,” continued the latter. “No, 
no. I quite see how very peculiar it must all seem. But 
- I will explain. May I ask your name?” 

“Fairbairn,” said the victim. 

“Ah!” said the intruder smiling. “Now my name is 
unusual; but a household word for all that.” 

The victim caught his breath, and waited. 

“Tt is a name,” the intruder went on, “that should 
always be pronounced with reverence; but I’m sorry to 
say that I have often known it received with distrust; 
or worse, amusement.” 

The victim gripped the arms of his chair. There was 
a short silence. 

“Mother,” said the intruder, at last, smiling, and 
favorably impressed by the rapt attention of his audi- 
ence, “Joseph Mother. Pronounced in the ordinary ma- 
ternal way.” 

“Really?” said the victim, finding voice. “Very un- 
usual. Most interesting.” 

“Do you think so?” the intruder asked eagerly. 
“Well, but there was an attempt made at one time—a 
great-aunt, I think—to change the pronunciation. She 
considered that in her own case the name gave false 
impression. Miss Mother, you know. Awkward for an 
unmarried lady. So she always pronounced the first 
syllable like Moth—the proverbial creature, you know, 
that is attracted by stars. But it was never a success. 
No. Everybody had got used to the old way. However, 
perhaps, fortunately, she did not live to any very great 
age.” 

There was another pause. Basil Fairbairn, withdraw- 
ing his feet with precaution from the second chair, lest 
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any sudden sound or change of posture should incur the 
intruder’s resentment, desperately attempted to keep the 
conversation going. 

“Really?” he repeated, “your great-aunt, I think you 
said? Extraordinary.” 

“Do you think so?” asked the intruder, with the same 
alarming eagerness. “Do you really think so?” 

“Certainly,” the victim agreed, very heartily. “Most 
interesting.” 

“Pm glad to hear you say so,” said the intruder, 
absently playing with his weapon, “and that brings me 
to my explanation.” 

He leant forward. 

“Mr. Fairbairn,” said he earnestly, “has any man 
ever rustled a paper at you in your club?” 

“Rustled——— ?”’ repeated the victim, shrinking. ‘No, 
I don’t think so.” 

“Have you ever,” the other went on, “been treated in 
omnibuses as if you did not exist ? Have you ever found 
yourself bursting with opinions to which no one will 
listen?” 

The victim shook his head. 

“No,” said the intruder, “I am sure you have not. 
You are a large man, and evidently not at all timid. But 
that is my tragedy, and my explanation.” 

The victim tried to assume a brazen and arrogant 
expression. 

“Yes,” said the intruder, watching, “yes, that is the 
look. I can’t stand up to it. Men with recent children, 
amateur photographers—they stand in front of the fire- 
place and keep me in subjection with just that look. 
Opinions, prejudices, may be at boiling-point within 
me, but they can never find vent, because I am shy.” 

He halted, and with an apologetic smile added a 
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parenthesis. “Of course, you understand, I wouldn't 
have done this to-night unless I’d been absolutely des- 
perate.” 

“Wouldn’t you?” the victim inquired. 

“No,” replied the intruder, with some indignation. 
“Why, it’s an intrusion. I can’t conceal that from my- 
self. Oh, you’ve been very good, you haven't said a 
word that might make me feel uncomfortable; but 
there it is. An intrusion. I assure you it’s the first time 
in my life I’ve ever done such a thing.” 

“In that case,” said Basil Fairbairn, taking courage, 
“may one ask why? I mean, all this walking in through 
the window, and revolvers, and so on?” 

“Because as I told you,” the other replied, “I was 
desperate. Desperate for the sound of my own voice. 
You may not believe it, but the only words I have been 
allowed to say to-day were——” 

He checked them on the fingers of his left hand with 
the revolver barrel. 

“Fine morning. Mail, please. The usual, please. 
(That was my tobacco.) Good morning. Five minutes 
slow, I believe, sir. Yes, sir, I see. (Six or seven times. 
That was at the office.) The usual please, Miss. (That. 
was lunch.) Yes, sir, I see. No, sir. Good evening. (Of- 
fice again.) All the way. (That was the bus. It was a 
fine evening; I usually take the Undergound home.) 
And that’s all.” 

“Yes,” said Basil, beginning to understand, ‘‘but why 
come here? And why, if I may ask, why the banana?” 

“Because it always seems such a respectable fruit,” 
the intruder replied. “Otherwise, seeing me climbing 
over the railings the policeman on the beat might have 
been suspicious ; but, of course, when I walked past him 
quietly eating it he could hardly suspect me. No burglar 
would.do such a thing.” 
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“No,” Basil agreed, “I see that. But why come 
here?” 

“Chance,” said the intruder. “I was wandering about, 
wondering where I should best find an audience, and 
saw a light in this room. It was an easy climb—too 
easy. I hope, by the way, you’re insured against bur- 
glary?” 

“Yes,” Basil answered, “I am. But look here. What 
exactly do you want?” 

“T want,” the intruder said, “to talk. I srsbantig to talk. 
I shall never find the courage to do this again. To-night 
may have to serve me for the rest of my life; and, as 
you realize, there are a great many topics.” 

“T see,” said Basil. “May I ask how long: 

“Not before eight in the morning, I’m afraid,” the 
intruder replied. “I have to be at the office at nine.” 

“Eight?” Basil repeated, with a glance at the bed- 
room door. 

“Well,”’ said the intruder, conceding, ‘“‘say seven- 
thirty.” 

Basil sighed, replaced his feet on the chair, indicated 
by a nod the tray of drinks, and directed the intruder 
to go ahead with the story of his life. 

“That’s quite an idea,” said the intruder, regarding 
him with approval. “The story of my life. By all means ; 
then I can bring in all my opinions by the way.” 

Basil closed his eyes. 

“But I’m afraid I must ask you to attend,” the mild 
voice reproved him. “There are plenty of sleepers at my 
club. It’s not very satisfactory to talk to them. I’m 
afraid I must ask you to open your eyes and throw in 
a comment from time to time—oh, nothing very much, 
just a yes now and then, or a no, or a nod. And, if you 
could manage it, a laugh should the occasion arise.’ 

Basil removed his feet from the chair, and the 
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cushion from behind his back. He arranged the bunch 
of keys in his hip pocket so that they drove into him 
fiercely and precluded sleep. 

“Go ahead,” said he, for the second time. 

Without preliminary the intruder began. 

“My parents have been dead for some time. I’m quite 
an orphan but I’ve never felt any inconvenience from 
it. In fact, I don’t know how I should have got on with 
my father ; I believe he was very fond of his own way. 
Oh, yes, the will showed that. There were most careful 
directions as to my upbringing, and then the money 
was tied up so carefully—and all the bequests to me 
were revoked in case I went on the stage or became a 
Roman Catholic. However, as I never did either, it 
came to me eventually. I shouldn’t have been a success 
on the stage, I know. And then it’s very precarious, I 
understand. Besides, kissing strange women—though, 
of course, the more serious type of play can have a 
great influence. Shaw, for instance. There’s very little 
kissing in Shaw. But it wouldn’t have done, really, with 
my shyness, and I don’t photograph at all. Some people 
don’t. It’s nothing to do with looks. I’ve seen the best- 
looking men turn out really quite plain; not that I mean 
I think myself at all handsome. No; but in a photo- 
graph one wants to look one’s best. As for becoming 
a Roman Catholic, as I was saying—well, I never 
studied their doctrines, but I believe they don’t teach the 
Bible. Now, I think that’s a pity, I must say. Of course 
there’s a good deal that isn’t meant to be taken literally, 
and then there are chapters—I dare say they’re neces- 
sary, but they always seemed to me out of place in a 
sacred work. You know the ones I mean i 

“Yes,” said Basil, leaning heavily upon the keys. 

“My aunt,” the intruder resumed, “the one I spoke 
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of—well, she was really my great-aunt; my grand- 
father’s sister—she gave me my first Bible, when I was 
ten. And these chapters, which she thought—very 
rightly—that I was too young to read, these chapters 
she pasted over with paper, I remember. But you know 
what boys are. It didn’t take me long to steam it off, 
and then, when I had read them, I wasn’t much the 
wiser, not until I went to school. Still, a healthy mind 
doesn’t dwell on these things. It was a private school, 
Mr. Henderson’s. I don’t know that I learnt very much 
else there ; I don’t know that it was a very good school. 
The chief thing about it was its being within easy 
reach of home. We lived in those days—and for that 
matter still do—at Richmond.” 

“No!” said Basil Fairbairn, starting, assailed by a 
suspicion. 

“Yes,” the intruder replied, without emotion, “why 
not ?” 

“Nothing,” said the other, sinking back, “nothing. 
Only doing my bit, you know.” 

He essayed a laugh, and horror-stricken, thought 
that he heard movements in the bedroom. He laughed 
again, more loudly, to cover them. 

“Thank you,” said the intruder gratefully. “It is kind 
of you to enter into the spirit of the thing like this. 
Where was I? At school, yes. Nothing of interest oc- 
curred there, except the death of my great-aunt. On 
leaving school I went to London University, and stud- 
ied political economy for two years: but anthropology 
was the subject that really interested me. Wonderful, 
some of the Mousterian implements; I mean, one can 
see almost at a glance what they are meant for. And— 
of course, it was wrong of me; I couldn’t really afford 
the time—I used to go on Thursday morning to the 
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class for measuring skulls. I remember so well the day 
my own was measured. One of the women students did 
it, with callipers, you know, in the usual way. She had 
very pretty eyes, except for glasses, and she was 
dolicho-cephalic, but very friendly and pleasant. She in- 
vited me to tea with her in her digs, and I should have 
gone, only she sent a note the day before saying she had 
mumps. I should not have minded the risk of infection, 
but I daresay she was sensitive about her appearance. 
Although, in my opinion, mumps might have improved 
her face—given it a little width, which it needed. As I 
was saying, she was long-headed to a remarkable de- 
gree.” 

He leaned forward smiling self-consciously. 

“But that was by the way. You can hardly call it a 
flirtation. Now comes an incident which I’m sure will 
interest you ” 

He broke off, looking toward the opening door of the 
bedroom. Basil turned. Vera stood there, fully dressed, 
and wearing in addition the expression with which all 
fair-haired film heroines greet calamity; eyebrows 
slightly updrawn, mouth pursed, a tear poised on the 
left cheek. Disregarding Basil she approached the in- 
truder and passionately said: 

“T know it’s no use trying to explain. Everything’s 
against me: but I swear, Joe, I haven’t been unfaithful 
to you.” 

The intruder looked dazed. Basil, equally dazed, 
stooped mechanically to his collar, which lay on the 
floor, and began to put it on. 

“T’ve been a fool I know,” she continued, “but that’s 
all. I believed him when he said—oh, it was awful. I 
had to lock myself in. Anything might have happened, 
but nothing did. And then, when I heard your voice, 
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going on and on, so different—I couldn’t stand it. I had 
to tell you. Anyhow there’s nothing to tell. You won’t 
divorce me, will you?” 

“How can I possibly———?” the intruder asked, be- 
wildered. 

“No, because you’d never be cruel. I knew you 
wouldn’t, now I’ve told you the absolute truth. I’ll go 
home now and wait for you. The key, please. Don’t 
hurt him. It’s not his fault that he’s the sort of man 
hesis:?? 

Basil was stung to protest. 

“You little devil, it was your idea all along.” 

The intruder turned to him, making a helpless ges- 
ture with the revolver. Basil retreated. 

“TI mean to say, of course I’ve got the greatest re- 
spect and admiration for your wife, but i 

“The key, please,” she insisted, ‘‘you can discuss that 
afterward.” 

Sobbing, she found the door, opened it, ejaculated ; 

“Joe, you've been too wonderful. Forgive me!” 

And was gone. The intruder stared after her blankly. 
Basil waited. At last the intruder broke the silence. 

“That poor creature,” said he, “ought to be in bed.” 

Basil Fairbairn met the irony with a declaration at 
once manly and straightforward. 

“What she said was true. Appearances are against 
us, of course; but I assure you it was all a piece of 
fooling. T’ll give you the whole story, if you like, from 
start to finish.” 

“That,” said the intruder checking him, “would 
waste time.” 

He tossed the revolver from his right hand to his 
left. Appalled, Basil asked. 

“What are you going to do about it, then?” 
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Joseph Mother seated himself, and crossed his legs. 

“Talk,” he replied. 

Basil, forgetting the revolver, suddenly laughed. 

“The modern husband!” said he. 

“T am unmarried,” Joseph Mother rejoined, tran- 
quilly. 

Basil regarded him, speechless, for a moment; then 
transferred his gaze to the door. 

“Ah,” said Joseph Mother, following it, “you mean 
that poor thing. She is not my wife. She gave me no 
chance to explain.” 

“Who is she, then?” Basil demanded. 

“You should know,” replied Joseph Mother, “she 
was in your bedroom. That usually means a certain de- 
gree of acquaintanceship.” 

The clock struck. 

“Half past two,” said Joseph Mother, confirming it 
with his watch. ‘“There’s five hours yet. Sit down, Mr. 
Fairbairn. I was just coming, when we were inter- 
rupted, to a really interesting incident. At least to me. 
To me, you know. Other people’s love affairs—well, as 
a rule they’re not very exciting to outsiders. Outsiders 
can’t well imagine what they see in each other, you 
know. Well now, this young lady—not the long-headed 
one, the one I’m going to tell you about 

Basil Fairbairn removed his collar once more, and 
sinking into the chair, wearily took up his role. 

“Yes?” said he, “really? No!” 

Time went by. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE DUCHESS 
By NorMAN VENNER 


Mr. Percy Manip, of 17 Hawthorne Terrace, Bright- 
bourne, sat in the lounge of the Hotel Cosmopolis and 
wondered just why he had never been there before. It 
is true that the calling of Registrar of Births, Mar- 
riages, and Deaths which occupied Mr. Maid’s working 
hours, did not lead often in the direction of the Hotel 
Cosmopolis. His wife, Elisabeth, might conceivably 
have led him there, but few things are less likely. Elisa- 
beth was a dear little woman. She had fluffy hair, china 
blue eyes, a soft round chin and a smile that made up 
in kindliness what it lacked in adventurous intelligence. 
Mr. Maid would not risk hurting her feelings for the 
world. They were old friends and lovers, as well as 
father and mother, husband and wife. She was so fond 
of him that the fact of his working at home—the big 
front room was his office—had not destroyed her in- 
terest in him. 

There was nothing about her husband she did not 
know. His work, his home and his hobbies took up all 
his interest. His hobbies were gardening and the collect- 
ing of Early English Water-Colors. He had five, includ- 
ing a doubtful Cotman, a spurious David Cox, a genu- 
ine Farington, and two probable sketches by Bonington. 
They had all been acquired for a few shillings here and 
there. The mere fact that a drab little man like Mr. 
Maid should fly so high in the way of a hobby might 
have warned her, had she known anything about water- 
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colors. But water-colors to her were merely pretty 
things, not worth very much. Had they been oil colors 
now ! 

But the spark of adventure smouldered in Mr. Maid’s 
character, unsuspected, undeveloped, unknown almost 
to himself. Until this particular afternoon. 

He wanted something to happen. The tape machines 
clicking in the corner, the constant stream of well- 
dressed laughing people, the rattle of tea-cups, the soft 
murmur of pleasant voices, the discreet sunshine trick- 
ling down into the Palm Court beyond the trellis, the 
faint echoes of the orchestra from another room, every- 
thing conspired to suggest adventure. He recognized the 
fret of his spirit for what it was, the craving for ro- 
mance, adventure, the unusual. 

But how should satisfaction come to him? He was 
merely a seaside registrar, slightly bald on top and be- 
low medium height. He knew he was not well dressed. 
He had never realized before how appalling trousers 
could look when they lacked a crease. He crossed his 
legs as he sat there alone, hoping to hide at least one 
blemish. This was the moment for a beautiful woman 
to appear, to make some urgent, splendidly difficult re- 
quest ; the moment for him to throw a lifetime of dis- 
cretion behind him. Of course, it could not happen. Not 
to him. Such things never happened to him. 

At that moment, a very beautiful woman appeared 
from the swing doors at the far end of the lounge. She 
was not at all like Elisabeth. Deep within himself, he 
knew that Elisabeth would not like her, could not ap- 
prove of her. The newcomer was thin, tall, dark, and 
pale. Her jet-black hair lay flat upon her finely shaped 
head ; it was parted in the middle, and had the effect of 
presenting her face as a pure oval. Her lips were red. 
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They were even very red, redder certainly than Nature 
had left them. Her eyes were big and dark. She was 
dressed in black, and she carried a small white hat and 
a rose-colored sunshade in her hand. 

She was speaking to a man. He could not see the 
man. The woman filled his horizon completely. He 
sighed gently, as for dreams that can no longer come 
true. He uncrossed his legs, pulled down his waistcoat 
and prepared to depart. 

The woman moved across the lounge toward him. He 
turned his head casually to see what kind of man this 
miraculous creature was about to greet. But the big 
mirror at his back reflected his own quiet simple face, 
his own straggling mustache, his own low collar and 
dark blue tie, his own slightly drooping shoulders. 
There was no one behind him. Still the woman came 
on. Perhaps she was about to ask him a question? He 
would hear her voice. Even should she only ask the way 
to the telephone, which he did not know, he would 
speak to her. As she advanced, her slim beauty went to 
his head like wine. 

“Are you Mr. Percy Maid?” she asked him, as he 
went to meet her. Her voice was all it should be and 
more. It held all music and beauty. It was the voice 
such loveliness deserved. A soft low crooning sound, 
with something slightly foreign in its accents, some- 
thing rich and subtle in its tones. 

“At your service, Madame,” he said, bowing awk- 
wardly. 

How did she know his name? And why? Ought he 
to ask her to be seated? Now that his adventure had 
come upon him, he realized his inadequacy. There was 
a proper behavior for such occasions, and he knew noth- 
ing of it. 
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“T am told,” she went on, “that you are a collector of 
water-colors ;” 

“Oh? That! Hardly a collector,” he said with a ner- 
vous movement of the hand. “I have one or two.” 

“Tt is so unusual to find any one in a place like this 
who is interested in such matters,” she said. “I was told 
about you by a gentleman J met at lunch. He is an auc- 
tioneer. He said you bought two from him some weeks 
ago, and he understood that you were a collector.” 

Mr. Maid remembered the incident. He remembered 
also the long chat he had had with Hoskins, the auc- 
tioneer on the subject of these probable sketches by 
Bonington. Mr. Maid had bought them for six shil- 
lings, and on the strength of the purchase and the three 
he already owned, the adventurer in him had persuaded 
Hoskins that Mr. Maid was a collector. This was the 
result of that half-forgotten boasting. That white lie 
had borne amazing fruit. 

“Won't you sit down?” he asked her. “And have 
some—er—have some—that is—have a—have some— 
er—coffee ?” 

Tea had first suggested itself, only to be dismissed as 
inept, insipid. Cocktails came next to his mind, but he 
had never tasted one, and had not the faintest notion 
what they would cost in a place like the Cosmopol.s. 
The suggestion of coffee came to his rescue, like a bril- 
liant invention. Not everybody would have thought of 
offering her coffee at four o’clock in the afternoon. She 
sat down beside him on the settee, and turned the full 
beauty of her eyes upon him. 

“But how clever of you to know that I should like 
coffee! And not tea! How did you know I was not Eng- 
lish? Is it in my accent?” 

“The least little bit in the world,” he told her, as he 
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struck masterfully upon a bell on the table. “Not every 
one would notice it.” 

What a woman! What an adventure! He forgot 
Elisabeth, forgot Births, Marriages, and Deaths, the 
creaseless condition of his trousers, the stain of ink on 
the first finger of his right hand, forgot everything in 
the supreme adventure of entertaining a beautiful wo- 
man in an extravagantly sumptuous hotel lounge. A 
faint perfume clung about her. The air in which she 
moved was scented with flowers. 

A waiter brought the coffee. She offered him a Turk- 
ish cigarette from a gold case she took from her bag. 
He held a match for her, and wondered whether his 
hand was shaking. It was. 

Her name, she told him, was Catherine Green. She 
was a Russian. She was also a widow. She gave him to 
understand that before the horrors of the Revolution 
she had been something or other in Russia. A grand 
duchess he supposed. At least. 

“Mais—tout casse, tout passe, tout lasse,” she mur- 
mured. 

“Quite,” said Mr. Maid, playing for safety. He had 
no idea what that might mean. Russian probably, he 
supposed. A queer language. 

“Catherine is my favorite name,” he said earnestly. 

He was never quite clear how they got into the taxi. 
He understood that he was accompanying her to an ad- 
dress at the other end of the town to give her the benefit 
of his advice on three water-color sketches she wished 
to buy. They were reputed to be by Copley Fielding, 
and she wanted him to help her. Thus the lies he had 
told in a spirit of harmless bragging to Hoskins, pur- 
sued him, but only to add to his joy, to enable him to 
spin out this miracle of adventure. He would be late 
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for high tea. He could have high tea any day. But he 
could not ride every day in a taxi with a grand duchess 
who was like a fairy tale come to earth. 

As they approached Spendit’s Stores, she turned 
suddenly and said, “Do you mind if I slip in there for 
one little minute? I have some things to order. Most 
urgently. You will wait for me?” 

She tapped on the glass. The taxi stopped. She dis- 
appeared within the store. 

Alone in the cab, which fortunately was closed, Mr. 
Percy Maid suffered agonies. He had never ridden in 
a taxi-cab in Brightbourne before. He felt that the in- 
congruity of such an occasion must be glaringly obvious 
to every man, woman and child upon the pavement. He 
knew something of the history of nearly every one of 
the regular inhabitants of Brightbourne. He knew them 
by reason of their births, their deaths, their marriages. 
They must know him. So many of them had been in his 
office, with the details of their tragedies and their re- 
joicings. He could remember them. They must remem- 
ber him. They would see their registrar sitting in a 
taxi-cab outside Spendit’s Stores at five o’clock, an un- 
forgetable sight, an inexplicable phenomenon. 

Then he saw Elisabeth. 

She was walking near the edge of the sidewalk. Her 
gentle innocence seemed part of another world. In one 
horrified glance, he took in the sudden sight of her. She 
must not see him. She had.no part in this. This was his 
moment. She would never understand the poignant 
glory of the adventure. All his life was hers, and all the 
years to come, for he loved her. 

But this was his. This swift flowering of Romance 
was for him alone. As she passed unsuspecting, so close 
to the door of the cab that her basket rasped against 
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the mudguard, he bent down to the floor, seeking a 
non-existent shilling. Not until she had passed did he 
straighten up again. He covered his face with his hand, 
and peeped from the window at the back. She was 
standing a few yards away looking at the millinery 
window ! 

Hardly daring to breathe he watched her. Once she 
began to move away, but before he could rejoice, she 
was back again to examine some more than ordinary 
hat which had caught her eye. 

Panic seized him as the door of the cab opened and 
Catherine reappeared. 

“Ym so sorry,” she said. “I’ve done a most stupid 
thing. P've come out without any money. I wonder 
would you lend me some? It’s very wrong to ask like 
this, when you have been so kind to me. But I have no 
check book and it would be of the greatest possible ser- 
vice.” 

“How much is it!” said Mr. Maid with dry lips. 

She looked at a slip of paper in her hand. 

“It is four pounds five shillings,” she said softly. 
“Such a stupid little sum to be without, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes. Ob, yes. It is,” said Mr. Maid carelessly, 
conscious of unexpected depths. “Happily I can oblige 

ou.” 

ze He took out his note case, keeping well back in the 
cab. He had been to the bank that afternoon to draw 
out six pounds, housekeeping money, pocket-money and 
domestic capital for one week. He handed her five 
pounds, miserably conscious that if his other actions 
had been difficult to explain there was no explanation 
that would fit this madness. 

“You are so good,” she said. “So very good.” 

She took the notes and disappeared in the Stores. 
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“She will never come back,” thought Mr. Maid. “She 
will never come back.” 

He peeped out from the little window at the back of 
the cab. His wife had gone. For one cowardly moment 
he hoped that Catherine would not come back. He 
would lose the five pounds in its magnificent entirety 
rather than suffer the tortures of a guilty conscience. 
He would consider the five pounds as payment for those 
few moments of delirious ecstasy. What was a stupid 
little sum like five pounds, anyway? 

But she came back. He did not know whether he was 
glad or sorry when he saw her coming out of the swing 
doors. When she sat beside him again, the faint fra- . 
grance of her perfume enveloping him, he knew that he 
was glad. For that smile, for the occasional touch of 
her gloved hand, for the presence of her arm against 
his, he would give anything, all that he had. 

The taxi drew up outside a brick-built house standing 
in its own grounds. 

“This the place, Mum?” queried the chauffeur, open- 
ing the door. 

“Tt does not look right,” said Catherine. Indeed it 
did not. The most casual glance showed that no one 
lived there. A “To be Sold” notice leaned rakishly over 
the overgrown hedge. 

“JT must have got the number wrong,” she said. “I 
will look at the letter again.” 

She sought in her bag. Mr. Maid had a disturbing 
glimpse of the intimacies therein; a tiny handkerchief 
with what might have been a coronet in one corner ; the 
gold cigarette case; two or three little boxes; note-book 
and pencil; a tiny paper parcel. But no letter. : 

“Drive back,” she said to the chauffeur. “I must have 
left that behind too. I am so careless.” 
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“T will pay the cab,” said Mr. Maid as they neared 
the hotel. “I will take it on. I won’t get out here.” 

He was terrified of descending in her company. The 
glimpse he had had of Elisabeth had shown him too 
clearly the dreadful risks he was running. What was he, 
a sober Registrar of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, a 
married man, a father of two grown up children, doing, 
careering about the town with a grand duchess? Or, as 
common sense was now so urgently suggesting, with 
a supposed grand duchess? It was unheard of. It was 
the maddest kind of folly. Dazzled by the glamour of 
Romance, he had behaved like an idiot. He had even lent 
her five pounds! Lent her! Given it to her more like. 
He would never see his five pounds again. 

“T must not be seen with you,’ he murmured gently. 
The gleam of Romance was fainter now. 

“Oh! But why not?” she said, casting down her eyes. 
“But I must see you again.” 

“Tt is so difficult,” he said. “I am so well known here. 
People gossip. Mountains out of mole hills. You know 
the sort of thing.” 

“T know. But your five pounds? I must give you 
that again. Isn’t- there anywhere we could meet?” 

He was glad she had mentioned the five pounds. Had 
it been the last five pounds between him and starvation 
he could not have mentioned it. It was not that he hoped 
any longer to recover it. He had given up that idea. Yet 
it was fitting that she should pretend an anxiety about 
it. The pigeon was being plucked, but it had the satis- 
faction of knowing that the plucking was being done 
with an air. 

“Could you not come to the hotel?” she said. 

He shook his head. 

“Td yaad not come there again. It is so public. Any 
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one might . . . you see, I live a very Sg life here. It 
would look so ‘odd if I began suddenly . . it would 
make you conspicuous too . . 

Catherine smiled to herself at that idea. That this 
queer little man with the shabby clothes and the wistful 
eyes should make her conspicuous! Then she saw that 
he was right: his very wisebsspicri be would focus her in 
the limelight. 

“T only wanted you to help me suk those pictures,” 
she said. “The auctioneer told me you were the only 
expert in the town.” 

“Hoskins is a fool,” said Mr. Maid bitterly. “I’m no 
expert.” 

Yet he could not let her go like this. He must see her 
again. For one brave second, the gleam flickered, luring 
him on. He risked it. She could only tell him not to be 
an old fool. 

“Just past the crossroads in the High Street,” he 
said rapidly, “there is a cinema. The Imperious. There 
is a balcony. In the afternoon it is always empty. Go 
there to-morrow afternoon at two-thirty. Sit in the far 
corner of the balcony. No one can see you there. It is 
dark and there will be no one to see. I will come at.a 
quarter to three.” 

A grinding of brakes, a flashing glimpse of her'smile 
as she got out, a last faint whiff of flowers, and he was 
alone. 

“Where shall I go, sir?” said the chauffeur. 

“Back to the rank,” said Mr. Maid, not knowing 
what else to say. 


The whole trouble, of course, arose because of the 
falsely romantic soul of Mr. Maid. He was romantic, 
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as witness those Early English Water-Colors. But he 
was not romantic enough to realize that truth, bare 
everyday truth, is much more startling than romance. 

He had never lived a romance. He had never been 
through that devastating experience of seeing wild 
dreams come true. Romance to him was romance, life 
was Elisabeth and Births, Marriages, and Deaths. He 
could not see how the two sides of the medal could be 
reconciled. He did not want to reconcile them. Romance 
to him was a precious fragile rarity, not for every day. 

He couid not believe that Catherine really thought 
him an expert in Early English Water-Colors: it was 
beyond him to grasp the fact that she really was a grand 
duchess. She was a widow. She was very rich. The only 
romantically absurd part of her was the surname 
“Green.” That was false. Her name was not ‘“‘Green” 
in the least. That was the only detail about which Mr. 
Percy Maid had no doubts. He accepted the surname 
of “Green” as true because it was so patently common- 
place. It was so commonplace that it must be true, which 
was why Catherine had adopted it. All the other details 
he rejected. Such things could not take him in. 

The pathetic fallacies of Mr. Maid, rejecting the true 
and accepting the false in his romantic blindness might 
possibly have amused Catherine had she known of 
them. She was a little puzzled. This Mr. Maid behaved 
in an extremely peculiar way. 

She could, of course, see that he was enormously 
affected by her. She was accustomed to that. She had 
sought out Mr. Maid with the idea of enlisting his ex- 
pert services in the matter of the Copley Fieldings. 

To be landed with a love affair on her hands after 
that was a little too much. She was going to meet Mr. 
Percy Maid in the balcony of a cinema! Amazing what 
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curious places one’s behavior led to. She would go. 
After all, he had been very charming. He had lent her 
five pounds. He had given her coffee. He had given her 
some hours of his time. A nice little man, she thought, 
as she dressed for dinner. Her maid sprayed her hair 
with perfume, slipped over her head the great rope of 
pearls that was worth a king’s ransom. 

At the head of the stairs, she met her dinner com- 
panion, Baron de Wehrlin. He had lived in Bright- 
bourne all his life. She took his arm and went down 
with him. He would be able to recommend a real expert 
for those pictures. 

“You look wonderful to-night,” he said. “As though 
you had discovered something new in your life. Eh? An 
admirer?” 

“In a way. Yes,” she said smiling. “He is very poor. 
He is only a registrar, whatever that may be.” 

“Ah. You women,” said the Baron playfully. “Al- 
ways so incurably romantic!” 


The crossing by the Clock Tower in the High Street 
was the very centre of Brightbourne’s life. The best 
shops were grouped there. The buses stopped there. 

Twenty yards down the High Street, on the left 
going toward the sea, was The Imperious Cinema. The 
week’s feature was a story of “Passion, Jealousy, and 
Love” entitled “The Girl in the Nightie,” but the main 
attraction of the place was its discreetly lighted bal- 
cony. On either side, where the curve of the balcony 
met the wall, were two seats practically invisible to the 
rest of the world. Mr. Percy Maid had once sat in those 
seats during the exhibition of a propaganda film in 
favor of Empire Marketing. He had not been conscious 
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at the time of their remarkable suitability for clan- 
destine meetings. But some part of his mind had tucked 
the knowledge away in a mental pigeon hole until it 
was wanted. 

At half past two the following day he took his bowler 
and his stick and unlatched the door. 

“Going out?” said Elisabeth, appearing at the end of 
the lobby. 

“Yes, my dear. Er—just for a stroll.” He cleared his 
throat casually. 

“You had better take your umbrella,”’ Elisabeth said. 

She approached and removed a hair from his collar. 
“That stick won’t keep off the rain, you know.” 

That old joke, used day after day for twenty years, 
gave him a twinge. That joke was part of their married 
life. She was a good sort, Elisabeth. He put an arm 
round her, and pecked at her cheek. She snuggled 
against him, kissed the tip of his ear, smiled delight- 
edly. 

“T think Pil come with you,” she said. 

Mr. Maid felt as though the hat-stand had fallen 
upon him. He was stunned. He could find nothing to 
say. ¢ 

on get my hat,” said Elisabeth. “I won’t be a mo- 
ment.” 

“T say. Darling! Er—don’t overdo it you know. I 
don’t want you to get too tired.” 

“T’m not tired. Not a bit. I was going down town 
anyway. I’d much sooner come with you. You’re not in 
a hurry are you?” 

“Well—that is—I haven't is 

“T won’t be a second,” said Elisabeth. ‘“You’d better 
take your umbrella because of my hat.” 

Mr. Maid felt utterly incompetent to deal with the 
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situation. He only knew there was something he ought 
to have done and that he had done it. He had stood 
calmly by, his idiotic bowler in one hand, his stick in 
the other, while Elisabeth blew all his schemes to pieces 
with six words. 

Perhaps it was not too late yet? Perhaps he could 
dodge Elisabeth in the town? 

She took his arm and they walked down to the Clock 
Tower together. 

“Which way are you going, dear?” she said when 
they reached the Clock Tower. He could see the facade 
of the Imperious as he stood hesitating. It looked des- 
perately public. 

“T’m catching a bus,” he said, moved by a sudden 
impulse. That was an idea. He would cross the road to 
the buses, leaving her on this side. Behind the shelter 
of the buses, he would slip in to The Imperious. 

“T want some hairpins,” said Elisabeth. “I can get 
them at Yardey’s. Just by the bus stop. We can cross 
now.” 

She crossed with him. She escorted him to the bus 
stop, right opposite the entrance to the cinema. Within 
ten feet of him the flaring advertisements announced 
“The Girl in the Nightie.” What would Elisabeth think 
of a husband who sneaked into a picture palace in the 
middle of the afternoon to see “The Girl in the 
Nightie ?” 

He mounted the bus. She stood lovingly by until the 
conductor rang the bell. She waved him off. Then she 
went to look in at the shop window of Yardey’s, next 
door to The Imperious. 

“Where to?” said the conductor. 

“Penny fare,” said Mr. Maid. 

When the bus reached the end of the High Street, 
near Spendit’s Store, he got off. 
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“Fool I am,” he said. “I should have said I was going 
to see the manager of the cinema on business. Never 
mind. Perhaps it’s not too late.” 

He crossed the road and waited ten minutes for a 
bus going back to the Clock Tower. He reached it at 
three-thirty. He was now on the wrong side of the 
road. He was just about to cross over, after a hasty 
glance round to make sure he was unobserved when a 
touch on his arm struck a chill into his very heart. 

“Why!” said Elisabeth, who had just come out of 
the ironmonger’s shop. “You are back soon.” 

“Yes. Yes,” stammered Mr. Percy Maid. “Er—he 
was out. He was out.” 

He couldn’t say now that he had to go and see the 
manager of the cinema. It was too late for that. He 
must think of something else this time. Across the road, 
the doors of The Imperious yawned wide in the sun- 
shine. Behind them, up in the secluded corner seat, was 
his adventure, his romance, waiting, calling to him, 
luring him in out of the sunshine. 

He had only to cross the road, pay this two shillings 
and fourpence and the thing would be done. He was 
a free agent. There were no physical impossibilities to 
be overcome. The road was clear of cars. He had only 
to set his legs in motion. There was no excuse. 

He was a grown man, responsible for his own ac- 
tions, accountable only to his own conscience. A few 
yards only separated him from the darkness of the 
cinema. 

Yet he dared not take a step. For all the freedom he 
‘had, he might as well have been chained hand and foot. 

“How lucky,” said Elisabeth prettily. “Then you can 
come shopping with me.” 

“Oh! Er—I couldn’t do that, you know,’ he said. 
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“T’ve got to get back. Never know who may come. Al- 
ways busy on a Wednesday.” 

“But it isn’t Wednesday, stupid,’ she smiled. “It’s 
Thursday. Your half-day off. That’s why I thought you 
might be going out. Yesterday was Wednesday. And 
no one came even though you were out.” 

In his agitation he had confused the days of the 
week. Yesterday had indeed been Wednesday. He had 
had his adventure, not on his half-day, but on an office 
day. 

“We're just in time to go to the bank before it 
closes,” said Elisabeth. “You haven’t given me the 
housekeeping money this week yet.” 

For one desperate moment he contemplated telling 
her the truth. He kept silent. It was too late to tell the 
truth now. He should have told the truth yesterday. 
With every minute’s delay the truth had more and more 
power to hurt Elisabeth. He did not want to hurt her. 
He loved her in his calm quiet way; she was his life, 
his past and his future. The woman who waited in the 
cinema was his romance, a flower to bloom and fade in 
the passing of a day. He knew that he must keep the 
truth from Elisabeth at whatever cost. Even should he 
be prevented from keeping the appointment, should that 
astonishingly beautiful woman wait for him in the cool 
darkness in vain for hours, Elisabeth must be protected. 
He must be foresworn rather than hurt her. Yes, and 
lose his five pounds. He thought of that too, though 
only occasionally. 

He smiled heroically at Elisabeth and turned away 
from temptation toward the bank. He felt that he ought 
to have a margin of ready cash in his pocket. Any- 
thing might happen. He might meet Catherine again. 
There might be another taxi to pay. One could not 
foresee the expenses of an adventure such as this. He 
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drew out seven pounds instead of six, hardly daring to 
look at the clerk for fear he should refuse to honor his 
check. 

“Why seven, darling?” Elisabeth said as they left 
together. “Oh! I know. I know. You are an extrava- 
gant old thing. But it only happens once a year. I’m so 
happy you remembered.” 

What was she talking about ? The solid paving stones 
beneath his feet seemed insecure. Then it flashed across 
his mind. Their wedding anniversary! Friday was the 
day. He would have to honor it suitably. Lucky for him 
there was that easy explanation of the extra money. He 
felt very generous toward her, guiltily conscious that 
he had been irritated by her persistence. 

“What would you like darling? I’d like to make it a 
special one this year. Something really good.” 

“JT wanted some fish knives and forks,’ she said. 
“And some servers. I’ve always wanted those. They are 
so nice for fish, you know. Then we’d use them often 
and always think of them. If they’re not too much?” 

“You shall have them,” he said suddenly. 

“Look!” she told him. “There! In Mr. Plate’s win- 
dow. Just what I want. Do look. I wonder are they very 
dear? Shall we go and ask? I’m so excited. You are 
good to me.”’ 

Life ceased to have any coherent meaning for Mr. 
Maid from that moment. Something seemed to have 
happened to Time. For one thing, the big clock behind 
the silversmith’s counter pointed to a quarter to three. 
A clock in the back of the shop struck four and a few 
minutes later another one struck seventeen. 

Mr. Maid realized dully that the big clock had 
stopped at a quarter to three. It was long past that now. 
He ought to have been sitting dangerously happy in the 
corner seat side by side with Catherine, catching the 
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faint delicacy of her perfume, hearing her exquisite 
voice; instead, by some extraordinary freak, he was in 
a silversmith’s shop, a few yards away, buying fish 
knives and forks! 

Once again, it was the one actual fact that was gro- 
tesque and unreasonable: the forbidden romance seemed 
eminently sane and credible. 

He did not grasp that basic irony. Had he done so, 
he must have ceased to be himself, and any meta- 
morphosis of that sort was impossible. It was too late 
for him to change. 

He went on discussing the virtues of stainless versus 
plated servers for a long time in the quiet shop. The 
assistant was very patient with them. Before the parcel 
of fish knives and servers was finally tied up and paid 
for, the clocks had struck again. One struck five. An- 
other six: the incredible clock in the background ‘struck 
seventeen once more. 

“Which of your clocks is correct?” said Mr. Maid 
dully. 

The assistant drew a slim gold watch from his 
pocket. 

“The correct time,”’ he said precisely, “‘is five minutes 
past five.” 

As he escorted his wife over the crossing by the 
Clock Tower, he saw the afternoon audience of The 
Imperious trickling out on to the pavement. There was 
no sign of Catherine even had he dared to look for her. 
He went home, with Elisabeth on his arm. 


The following afternoon he sat in his office in the 
front room at six o’clock. He contemplated the rows of 
leather-backed registers, the stained pen tray, the glass 
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ink-bottle, the pink blotting paper, the grate filled with 
pine cones for the summer, the shabby waste-paper 
basket, the piles of official correspondence, all the de- 
tails of that dull dead place seemed amazingly distant, 
as though they belonged to some one else. 

He was thinking of the lounge of the Hotel Cos- 
mopolis, of Catherine sitting beside him, handing him 
a Turkish cigarette from her gold case. What a fool he 
had been! His Romance had faded. He had lost. Some- 
thing had beaten him. He had been taken in like any 
other fool. The probability was that she had never 
turned up at The Imperious yesterday. 

Why should she? She had borrowed five pounds of 
him, and having achieved that, her use for him was 
over. He did not like to think of yesterday. He kept his 
mind fixed on Wednesday, on the hotel lounge, on that 
wonderful ride in the taxi, on the memory of her hair, 
her face, her clothes, her gracious slimness, her scent as 
of rare flowers, her voice ... 

At any rate, although he had lost, yet he had kept the 
disastrous knowledge from Elisabeth. He still had 
Elisabeth. He would never see Catherine again, but his 
life with Elisabeth would go on. She suspected nothing. 
She must never suspect anything. 

The door opened and Elisabeth entered. A faint smell 
of fish cooking drifted in behind her. The new fish 
knives and servers were to be used for the first time. 
Elisabeth had bought filleted plaice for tea. It was tea 
time now. She had come to tell him. He dropped his 
pen listlessly in the inky tray. 

“Look dear,” he heard her say behind him. “What 
a curious detter! It’s for you. It was brought by a page 
boy from the Cosmopolis Hotel. He says there is no 
answer.” 
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On the desk before him, she placed a large square 
envelope. One glance was enough to show that it was of 
a quality never used in writing to a mere registrar of 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. The thick parchment 
was scrawled with his name and address in a big 
pointed handwriting. “By hand” was written in the 
corner. 

Automatically he turned it over. On the flap was a 
tiny gold coronet. 

“How exciting!’ said Elisabeth. “We've never had 
a letter with a crown on it before. What lovely paper! 
Do open it.” 

There was no help. He took a wooden paper-knife 
and slit the envelope. From it he took a single sheet of 
thick paper, and five pound notes. 

“Oo!” said Elisabeth. “Whatever’s that money for?” 

She read the letter over his shoulder. How could he 
stop her? She had done that for years. 


“DEAR Mr. Main, 
I am sorry I missed you yesterday. Unfortunately 
I find that I have to leave here to-day. I am going to 
Paris by the night boat. I did not buy the Copley Field- 
ings. I return your five pounds with my grateful thanks. 
I shall always remember your courtesy and kindness. 
Yours sincerely, 
SF: 
There was silence in the shabby room. 
“What a funny letter!” said Elisabeth at last. ““Who 
is she? And why does she send you five pounds?” 
Mr. Maid’s wits were working hard. He simply had 
to say the right thing now. 
“She is a client of Hoskins, the auctioneer,” he said 
carefully. “She wanted my advice about some pictures.” 
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“Who is Copley Whatsisname?” she asked. 

“He paints pictures,” said Mr. Maid, not knowing 
clearly whether the man was alive or dead. “Hoskins 
told her I was an expert.” 

“You're not, are you, dear?” she said anxiously. 

“No. No. I expect he wanted to get rid of her. She’s 
a Russian princess, I believe. That must be why she 
puts just “C’ at the end of her letter instead of a signa- 
ture.” 

“T lent her five pounds,” he added. “She’d left her 
purse at home.” 

“T’ve never seen a Russian princess,” said Elisabeth. 
“What was she like?” 

“Oh! like any one else,” he told her. “I hardly no- 
ited hér,”’ 

Elisabeth believed him. She, too, had her romantic 
ideas; she, too, found the truth very difficult to recog- 
nize. 

“What a funny thing!” she said gaily. “You and a 
princess! You are moving in high Society. I’m glad you 
got your five pounds back. You ready now? The fish is 
nearly done. Come on.” 

As he slipped the letter into his pocket, he caught 
again the faint fragrance of flowers. 

For one bleak moment he wondered whether what he 
had told his wife was not after all the truth about the 
whole affair? Was there really no more in it than that? 

A. shadow of a grin hung about his mouth. 

“Musin’t get too clever at this game,” he said. “T’ll 
be taking myself in next.” 

He followed Elisabeth. 


THE RETURN OF THE ORGAN-GRINDERS 
By J. B. MorTON 


“WueEn good King Wencelas looked out, the snow 
was deep and crisp and even. But I'll be hanged if this 
snow is deep; it certainly isn’t crisp; and it’s not even. 
In fact, it’s not snow at all, it’s slush. But then, ten to 
one, this isn’t the feast of Stephen. And even if it is, it’s 
a pretty poor day for it...” 

The colorless voice of Wyndham Bennett droned on, 
but nobody heard him. And even if anybody had heard 
him nobody would have answered, for two simple rea- 
sons. First, because this is an age when people only 
listen to what they are saying themselves; and second, 
because the speech was too absurdly long for these days 
of hustle, when it is bad form to do more than touch 
on a subject for a second. As a fantastic talker Wynd- 
ham Bennett was not appreciated. His nose was flat- 
tened against the long window-pane of the large draw- 
ing-room on the first floor of an enormous house in 
Berkeley Square, and he was contemplating the gray 
slush in the street below, streaked with dismal remnants 
of snow, and pushed here and there into untidy heaps. 

For three days it had snowed, and then the wind had 
changed, and the thaw had set in that morning. During 
that time the life of the capital had been considerably 
disorganized. The blizzard had damaged the machinery 
of the Central News Depot, and the loud speakers that 
usually screamed the news all day long in tones that 
could be heard from Barking to Chiswick and from 
Penge to Frognal, had been silent for two days. No- 
body even knew how the Government crisis was turning 
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out, or what the Reactionary Party was up to. But there 
were consolations, and the people assembled in the 
house in Berkeley Square were availing themselves of 
them with all their might. There may have been acci- 
dents to many mechanical organizations. The electric 
light may have failed, and with it the electrically con- 
trolled transport ; but there was always the news from 
the other end of the world to be had by wireless, the 
foreign dance bands, and several other delights which 
made up for the fact that one almost regretted the old 
days when there had been newspapers and the old kind 
of telephone. 

The chief reason why nobody heard Wyndham Ben- 
nett’s rather fantastic soliloquy was because, at the mo- 
ment he spoke, some five or six couples were dancing 
to a band relayed from Sydney. Another small group 
was playing the Saucepan Symphony of Mwamba, the 
promising young Urdu composer, with an improvised 
orchestra of chairs, combs, motor-horns, jugs, basins, 
and bits of specially prepared wood. One or two of the 
party, jaded with three days of pleasure in this vast 
house, were sitting gloomily facing the walls of the 
room, their hands stretched out toward the hot-water 

pipes, which luckily were still working. 

-_ Bennett strolled back into the room. There was an 
interlude in the dance music, and the Saucepan Sym- 
phony had reached the famous adagio for two bits of 
wood. 

“This sort of thing,” said Bennett, “almost makes 
one envy the sort of people who do things. It’s awful 
not being able to get about to places, and one can’t walk 
in this muck.” 

“Do things?” said the pale Amanda Daventry, “how 
do you mean ?”’ 

“Work,” said Bennett. 
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“Oh, work,” said Amanda, who was called every 
morning at midday with a glass of green Chartreuse. 

“TI don’t understand,” said an elderly man named 
Faweett, ‘““why the Government don’t put all the trans- 
port fellows on to clearing this slush away. Why, you 
can’t get ahead two hundred yards from here. I tried to 
go to the club this morning, and had to give it up as. 
a bad job.” 

“For all we know,” remarked Bennett, “there may be 
no Government at the moment. Remember this, the last 
news we had before the news organization of this coun- 
try broke down was fairly grave.’ 

“Shut up all of you,” shouted a strident voice, from 
the other side of the room. 

There was a click, a squeak, and a splutter, and then 
a hollow American voice filled the room. 

“T reckon,” said the voice, “that what we gotta do 
to-day is to get together and boost the noo gospel of 
work. We Americans are a young nation, and maybe 
that’s how come we kinda look at things from a noo 
point of view. Take this gospel of work, it’s a noo 
idea «.°.°:” 

The dreadful voice droned on until a woman said 
that it simply beat her how the people who invented all 
the jolly modern music, and wrote all the jolly modern 
novels and plays, could talk so much about work. And 
a very fair young man, whose two-colored hair was 
stretched back from his pimply forehead as tight as it 
would go, said, with an air of settling the matter beyond 
all dispute, ‘“Their minds are middle-class.” 

“How disgusting,” said Amanda. 

“America is % 

The young man shrugged his narrow shoulders, leav- 
ing his hearers to imagine that he had something bril- 
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liant to say. He had made his reputation at Oxford 
with this trick, and very few of the people in the room 
knew that his mind was about as well stocked as a 
vacuum. | 

At this moment there was a new and welcome diver- 
sion. Bawling, the neo-protoplasmic poet, began to re- 
cite some of his verse through a megaphone. It was he 
who had created such a stir with his book, Love Songs 
of the Sixth Dimension, in which all the poems were 
written sideways, and without vowels of any sort. The 
critics abused each other like pickpockets, in order to 
claim the honor of having discovered him. This remark- 
able young man now held the centre of the room, and 
only the mercy of God and an eight-handed nocturne 
on the circular pianola prevented the assemblage from 
hearing what he was shouting. A sudden gesture, more 
ample than the rest, interfered with a couple of dancers, 
who banged into him. His megaphone fell to the floor, 
and at that very moment a mammoth band was broad- 
cast from Constantinople. The pandemonium was com- 
pleted when a second wireless gave out the noises at a 
South American prize fight. 

Some prompting of boredom led the lackadaisical 
Bennett toward the window again. He gazed into the 
winter twilight that was already touching the world 
with the sombre colors of the snow-laden sky. As he 
looked he saw, standing against the railings of the 
square, two shabbily dressed men. They were staring 
up at the window, and when they saw Bennett they 
moved into the roadway, where, in a clearing of snow, 
stood an object that made the bored man rub his eyes. 
It was a barrel-organ, and such a sight had not been 
seen for ten years, since the laws against hawkers, beg- 
gars, street-musicians, loiterers, and so forth, had come 
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into force. Bennett looked again to make sure that his 
eyes were not playing the fool. What could it mean? 
Why on earth should a barrel-organ come here, and 
why on such an evening? 

He went back into the room and was about to tell 
his discovery to Mrs. Swift, his hostess, who at the 
moment was lying on her back doing deep-breathing 
exercises, when he heard mixed with the jagged and 
undefined rhythm of all the turmoil in the room, a low 
sound that made him watch the faces of the party. One 
of the women who was dancing was the first to hear it. 
She said something to her partner, and they both 
stopped to listen. Other people heard it. First one wire- 
less set was turned off, and then the second. There came 
to their ears, louder and louder, the jig and grind of 
many barrel-organs. Bennett went back to the big win- 
dow, and they crowded after him, to gaze out at this 
extraordinary sight. Men were sweeping the slush 
away, and three organs were in sight. There were others 
playing in the distance. 

Bennett leaned out of the window and gesticulated 
violently. 

“Come up! come up!” shouted two or three voices 
from the room, and without a moment’s hesitation one 
of the shabby men came across the road, and knocked 
on the front door. Two minutes later this incongruous 
figure was shown into the big room by a mechanical 
butler. There was snow on his boots and slush on his 
patched overcoat, and he held in one hand the remnants 
of what once had come under the heading of discreet 
hats for the clergy. His eyes were red with cold, and as 
the fashionable crowd gathered round him, he blinked 
comically, and smiled sardonically in the knowing cock- 
ney way. 
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“Nice place you’ve got.’ere,”’ he said. 

Mrs. Swift coughed and looked at Bennett. So used 
was she to mechanical servants that she did not know 
quite how to deal with this man of the people. But Ben- 
nett was equal to the occasion. 

“Look here, I mean: ~’ said Bennett, and stopped. 

The organ-grinder broke into a broad smile. 

“My name’s Trestle, Fred Trestle,” he said. 

“What's the idea?” asked Bennett. “I suppose you 
know noise is prohibited here.” 

“T shouldn’t have guessed it,” said Mr. Trestle with 
a grin. 

“T meant in the street,” said Bennett, feebly. 

“T meant in ’ere,” said Mr. Trestle, still grinning. 
“Fine place you've got. Now I suppose, with these ma- 
chines, you’d be able to know what’s going on in Aus- 
tralia?” 

“Of course,” said Bennett. 

“Or South America?” 

*“Naturally.”’ 

“And I suppose you can get the news from Tim- 
buctoo, or hear them talking in Jericho?” 

“Yes, yes, but,” began Bennett. 

“In fact,’ continued the irrepressible Mr. Trestle, 
“with these things I suppose there is nothing to prevent 
a chap knowing what’s going on anywhere.” 

“Why should there be?” asked Bennett. ““What are 
you driving at?” 

“What I’m driving at,” said the organ-grinder, con- 
fidentially, “is, that sometimes a chap’s looking so far 
off that he can’t see the nose on his face. You don’t 
know about me, do you?” 

“All I know is that we asked you up here to explain 
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all these street noises,’ said Bennett, with considerable 
dignity. ““They are, as you know, illegal.” 

“They are,” said Mr. Trestle, “for the moment, but 
this is just a sort of celebration. While you was all 
hearing a slow-motion chess match in Bolivia, or what- 
ever it was, the Government fell.” 

There was a series of little screams from the ladies, 
and a score of oaths from the men. 

“The Government fell two days ago,” continued Mr. 
Trestle, “and the Reactionary Party is in, and a gentle- 
man whose name may be new to you ’as been asked to 
form a Government. That gentleman, a Mr. Rutt, once 
worked a pitch with me, and is the present ’ead of the 
Organ-Grinders’ Union. Ladies and gents, you can take 
it from me that the organ-grinders is coming back.” 

“Oh, my Gaad,” said Mrs. Swift, “we shall never 
have a quiet moment again.” 


AN UNPREMEDITATED VOYAGE 


By Lapy Cyntuia ASQUITH 


A Tiny professor and a pretty lady sat together. 
They were doing a cross-word puzzle. 

“T never can remember where P comes!” sighed Mrs. 
Dale. She was searching the dictionary for a marine 
animal with twelve letters. No woman knew her alpha- 
bet more fluently, but her collaborator, “dear little Pro- 
fessor Wren,” enjoyed an occasional opportunity to 
twit her on feminine inexactness ; and to please him was 
her present hobby. 

“Mind your P’s and Q’s,” Professor Wren blithely 
chirrupped, adding as a happy afterthought: “P’s and 
OQ’s are pe-quliarly difficult letters.” 

Mrs. Dale laughed. Few women could even have 
smiled, but then Mrs. Dale was a very hard-working 
widow who earned her bread and honey by making her- 
self agreeable, and perhaps her most entangling charm 
was a punctual and thoroughly convincing laugh. 

At this time she was staying in Ireland with an old 
schoolfellow, now the wife of Everard Wren, a Pro- 
fessor at the Dublin University. Her visit was giving 
her hostess exquisite enjoyment. Mrs. Wren was so 
entertained by her charming friend’s effect on her hus- 
band; her conquest not only of him but of the habits 
of a lifetime. For the Professor had always been a 
byword for his avoidance of what he called the “Fair 
Sex.’ His innate sense of propriety was a standing 
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joke: his terror of being compromised an obsession. 

“How we ever got engaged,” his wife said to Mrs. 
Dale one evening half-way through her visit, “I cannot 
imagine! Everard has such an exaggerated sense of 
delicacy. I always felt he would have liked to have a 
chaperone with us both before and after marriage. 
Certainly he always behaved as though there were a 
gooseberry present. He’s never spoken to any woman 
more than politeness compelled, and I’m sure he’s never 
been alone in a room with one before, let alone shared 
a sofa! However, have you done it, Leila?” 

Inwardly regretting that “dear Jinny” had grown so 
crude, Mrs. Dale repudiated having “done” anything. 

“This cross-words craze is priceless,” Mrs. Wren ran 
on. “The proximity it involves! I declare you two are 
like one pair of spectacles! I never thought I should live 
to see Everard split a dictionary with a woman. But 
perhaps he likes trouble,” and with a laugh she pointed 
to Mrs. Dale’s bottle of Paris scent which was labelled 
“Pour Troubler.” 

Mrs. Dale blushed. She usually tore off that candid 
label, but this was a new bottle, and had only just been 
unpacked. 

There was no malice in her friend’s congratulations. 
She did not mind how much of her husband’s time was 
taken up. 

A strangely assorted couple, the Wrens. 

Many wondered why the boisterous and ample Mrs. 
Wren had married her lady-like Professor. Some said 
it was because she was called Jinny, and “Jinny Wren” 
seemed to her too good a name to miss. 

On this evening Jinny Wren, or the “Hen Wren” as 
she liked to call herself, was in a communicative mood. 
Taking a good sniff at the bottle of Pour Troubler, she 
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put her sensibly shod feet on the mantelpiece and said 
through cigarette puffs: 

“You can’t think what fun it’s been, Leila, to see 
Everard jettison the defenses of a lifetime and lavish 
all his leisure on—on—shall we call it cross-words? 
Being interested in modern psychology I often amuse 
myself by trying to discover the cause of his ,panicky 
avoidance of women. I think it’s because the poor lamb 
was unfortunate in his mother, who, he once told me 
with a shiver, ‘made herself conspicuous.’ When he was 
a small child, he heard her talked about, and so I sup- 
pose it gave him a ‘complex.’ Certainly he has a terror 
of ‘talk,’ which amounts to a mania, or do they call it 
a phobia?” 

“Is he afraid of your being talked about, too, or is it 
only of himself that he thinks?” inquired Mrs. Dale. 

“Good gracious, yes!” ejaculated Jinny Wren. “I 
should just think he was. He used to be too awful, and 
I can’t say he’s much better even now that my poor 
face almost matches my bonny blue eyes. Seriously, it 
has been the most awful nuisance. Fancy, when at last 
I persuaded him that it wasn’t possible to find a female 
dentist capable of plumbing my fine set of teeth, he 
always insisted on accompanying me himself! I used to 
feel such a fool coiling my six-foot two into that hor- 
rible chair. The dentist was five foot, about four inches 
shorter than the chaperon. As for hairdressers, why, 
I’ve always had to have my hair waved by a female, 
which, I assure you, has not made me a Feminist! But 
what poor Everard has suffered himself!’ continued 
Mrs. Wren, drawing perhaps a little on her lively fancy 
as well as on her memory. “Once he sprained his ankle 
in a hotel and the only doctor at hand happened to be 
a lady. If you please, when she was ushered to his bed- 
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side, in a wild panic he hopped to the floor and out of 
the window. His room was on the ground floor, and 
the window a very low one, but unaccustomed as he 
was to even the mildest gymnastics, the poor lamb 
sprained his other ankle, and, being then quite helpless, 
was unable to evade the professional attentions of the 
lady doctor. 

Another time he missed a very important train, be- 
cause by cruelly bad luck there happened to be one 
woman by herself in each of the railway carriages, so 
he couldn’t bring himself to get into any of them. I 
could tell you lots more stories, but if you are to keep 
that schoolgirl complexion it’s time I gave you a chance 
to get some beauty sleep, so good night.” 

Mrs. Wren exaggerated the crumbling of the Pro- 
fessor’s customary caution. He could scarcely be said 
to have flung prudence to the winds. Not once had he 
been seen out of doors with Mrs. Dale. Several times 
she suggested that he should show her some of the 
sights of Dublin, but he always made some excuse. In 
spite of his infatuation, he flattered himself that he still 
knew where to draw a line. In museums and galleries 
you ran too great a risk of meeting colleagues or mem- 
bers of their large families. Thus far he still kept his 
instinct of self-preservation. But in the sanctuary of 
his own home he found it impossible to resist luxuriat- 
ing in Mrs. Dale’s society. And, after all, what sort of 
a sanctuary is a home, when in that home you have 
servants, and those servants have eyes to see and 
tongues to tell? As for Mrs. Dale, she had no objection 
to being talked about. Her women acquaintances said 
she liked it and that, knowing herself to be asbestos, 
she had no fear of “playing with fire.’ Not that the 
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Professor could by any stretch of the imagination be 
accounted “fire.” It had not been given to him to dis- 
quiet husbands; but, “God made him and so let him 
pass for a man!” and in Mrs. Dale’s crowded cap there 
was always accommodation for another feather. The 
Professor was certainly no aigrette or osprey, but then 
she was not particular. ‘“Even a Wren’s feather is very 
becoming to you, dear,” chaffed her old school-fellow. 

Jinny Wren was right. Mrs. Dale was something of 
a Narcissus. She liked to feel self-conscious, and even 
the mild gaze of the little Professor made her agreeably 
aware of, what photographers call, ‘‘the lie” of her lips; 
reminded her that the azure veins on her temple still 
showed, and that her eyelashes (her ‘“‘gilt-edged securi- 
ties” Mrs. Wren called them) curled upward. 

She enjoyed cross-word puzzles. They made her feel 
gracefully erudite and the dear little Professor had 
such a very happy thought. For her birthday he gave 
her a pair of blue silk stockings that he had had spe- 
cially dyed. 

“Tt doesn’t matter how blue the stockings are, pro- 
vided the petticoats are long,’ he appositely quoted. A 
welcome reassuratice, for Mrs. Dale’s legs were her 
twin sorrows, being the only things in her life that not 
even her energy and masterly method could bring into 
any sort of shape and, recognizing defeat, she did not 
affect the fashionable brevity of skirt. 

“The Coy Coalition,” as Mrs. Wren called them, had 
with one exception solved every puzzle they tackled, 
and it must be remembered that they scorned to look at 
anything less difficult than the Big Game provided by 
the highest-browed newspapers. The only reason why 
a gap had remained in the pattern of that one puzzle 
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was that the Professor could not bring himself to sug- 
gest the missing word, which happened to be “para- 
mour.”” 

Let us now return to them as we first met them, 
sharing a small sofa and alone with their “Chaperone” 
as Mrs. Dale called Webster’s dictionary. 

“My wife must have her little joke,” the Professor 
would regretfully explain. It was such a bore the extent 
to which he had to edit his wife. An excellent creature, 
Jinny, but with so regrettable a jocularity. Why must 
she persist in calling his study his “Den” or his 
“Growlery” ? 

Mrs. Dale, it may be remembered, is searching for a 
“marine reptile” in twelve letters, the first of which is P. 

“T have it!’ exclaimed the Professor delightedly. “I 
recall—only it is as extinct as the Dodo—that there 
was a beastie called the Plesiosaurus.”’ 

Mrs. Dale looked up the “extinct beastie,” 

“You wonder! You're quite right!” she exclaimed. 
“Here it is. Plesiosaurus. Extinct marine reptile with 
long neck, short tail and four large paddles. Yes, that’s 
it! Do you know, Professor, this makes the ninety- 
ninth cross-word we've done together. We must do one 
more and make our century before I leave to-morrow.” 

“Dear lady,” sighed the Professor. “Are you still 
obdurate? Must you really desert us to-morrow ?” 

“Alas! It’s quite inevitable. I have to see my lawyer 
on most important business and the inconsiderate man 
insists on going abroad the day after to-morrow.” 
When Mrs. Dale talked of business, she spoke droopily 
and you were reminded of her loss, her helplessness— 
ivy with no masonry to cling to. Business? What busi- 
ness had lawyers to bother her with business? Every 
man burned to transact her business for her, but not 
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the cleverest of them could have done it better than she 
did it for herself. 

“I’m simply wretched at having to leave,” she sighed. 
“T can’t say what a wonderful oasis this has been,” 
Mrs. Dale spoke as though an arid desert of a life 
awaited her in London. “Besides, I can’t bear to miss 
to-morrow’s ceremony. I’m sure you will make a won- 
derfui speech.” 

“T fear I am no Demosthenes,” repudiated the Pro- 
fessor. “But I think it will be quite a happy occasion, 
and I wish you were to be there to grace it.” To- 
morrow was indeed to be a great day in the Professor’s 
life. His distinguished contributions to literary criti- 
cism——‘‘caviare to the general” he called them—had at 
last met with some recognition. He had been invited to 
open the new public library. It was to be a very grand 
ceremony. Ail the intellectual and social élite of Dublin 
were to attend it, and the Professor had devoted a 
month’s hard labor to the preparation of his speech. 

“Den’t you think you could say your speech to me 
now?” pleaded Mrs. Dale. “Oh, please, let’s have a re- 
hearsal. P’ll time you. It will be quite useful to know 
how long you take to deliver it.” 

Professor Wren was very coy, but he allowed him- 
self to be persuaded, and with amiable compliance em- 
barked on the stream of his eloquence. One hand rested 
on the table; the other alternately caressed the lapels of 
his coat and sawed the air. He looked as though he were 
conducting invisible traffic; very congested traffic. 

The speech slipped on, a steady even flow, a series of 
gentle loops with a very definite peroration, like the 
tying of a huge satin bow at the end of a long piece of 
cotton crochet—a butterfly bow. Mrs. Dale made an 
admirable audience. 
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The expression of his face signalled each joke, so she 
had no difficulty in knowing when to shake out a spray 
of pretty laughter, and the pauses after the more earnest 
passages clearly indicated the right places for devout 
“hear-hears.”’ 

Carried away by the music of his own voice, so 
agreeably punctuated by applause, the Professor failed 
to notice an addition to his audience. Just as, like a car 
breasting a hill, he changed his gear for the peroration, 
his wife slipped into the room and stood in rapt atten- 
tion. She was silent and concentrated, but her smile did 
not, like that of Mrs. Dale’s, come and go with his 
jokes ; it steadily widened showing increasing and un- 
solicited amusement. 

“Bravo, Everard!’ she cried at the finish. “Bravo! 
I couldn’t have believed that any one could have spoken 
like that to less than two hundred complete strangers!” 

The orator was painfully jarred. It was a shock to 
find his wife in the room, and horrid to hear her dis- 
tasteful flippancy. He had so looked forward to Mrs. 
Dale’s praise, her intelligent appreciation. He had 
thought that a handshake with just the slightest extra 
squeeze of accepted congratulation would not have been 
unseasonable. He had even thought of asking her advice 
as to what he should wear for the great occasion. 
Would spats be suitable or not, and what sort of a tie? 
Now everything was spoilt. His wife had torpedoed a 
charming situation. 

“Wonderful,” purred Mrs. Dale. “Such a treat. I 
wish it had gone on much, much longer. Guess how 
long it took.” 

“T’ve no idea,” answered the Professor, disingenu- 
ously I fear, for that very morning he had timed it to 
a moment when, to the terror of the housemaid next 
door, he had declaimed it aloud. 
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“Exactly twenty-four minutes!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Dale, as though there were a peculiar ingenuity in 
speaking for twenty-four rather than for twenty-three 
or twenty-five minutes, adding sanguinely, “but, of 
course, you must allow for much longer delays from 
interruption by cheers and laughter.” 

“The only time I ever spoke,” said Mrs. Wren, “I 
had hiccoughs—epoch-making hiccoughs—so my time 
schedule was hopelessly thrown out. What’ll you do, 
Everard, if you get hiccoughs ?” 

The Professor gave the wry little bleat usually ac- 
corded to his wife’s regrettable facetiousness. A thor- 
oughly good sort, Jinny, and a notable housekeeper, 
but how he wished she had some of the delicacy of a 
certain other lady! 

After dinner that night the “Coy Coalition” settled 
down to the conquest of their final cross-word, and 
Mrs. Wren busied herself with pasting photographs 
into a huge plush-bound album. This album, one of the 
delights of her life, contained a collection of funny 
photographs of clergymen. The collection was called 
“A Gallery of Devil Dodgers, Sky Pilots, and Sin- 
Busters,”’ and most people found great entertainment in 
turning over its crowded pages. Many of the photo- 
graphs were cut from newspapers: some the collector 
had taken herself. Certainly the camera had captured 
some wonderfully “Happy Snaps.” The Ordained had 
been caught in every sort of absurdity of expression 
and pose. There were bishops blessing buildings, curates 
frisking at school feasts, even Archbishops unbending 
at garden parties. Also many priceless groups ; Diocesan 
Conferences, Ecclesiastical Commissions and what not. 

Mrs. Wren’s greatest joy was in the gaitered legs 
of the Very Reverend. Of these she had every sort of 
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specimen; thin and fat, bandy and bow. She delighted 
in catching dedicated legs unawares. Camera in hand, 
she would spend patient hours stalking a bishop on 
holiday. 

“T’m getting on famously with my Church alphabet,” 
she now boomed, interrupting the cross-worders. “I’ve 
got a Curate cricketing, a Canon chatting, a Deacon 
diving (I snapped him myself at Margate), an Arch- 
deacon angling (for trout, not men), a Bishop bicy- 
cling, and an Archbishop aiming (Toxopholy). I shan’t 
be happy till I get the Pope doing something alpha- 
betical.” 

Mrs. Dale laughed, but not her loudest, longest laugh, 
for she perceived, as she certainly might have guessed, 
that this album was no delight to her host. Indeed, he 
utterly failed to see its point and thought it in very 
doubtful taste. Besides, it was a recurring source of 
terrible anxiety. Whenever he entertained a clergyman 
—a frequent occurrence—he was in agony lest his wife 
should forget to put away the offensive book. To do her 
justice, she never did except on one terrible occasion 
when a bishop arrived too early for lunch and was 
ushered into the room where the book lay blatant in 
purple and gold. To this day the Wrens are not sure 
whether His Lordship had opened the album or not. 
When they apologized for their absence, he said: “Not 
at all, not at all. I have found plenty to pass the time.” 

His manner was decidedly dry, but then perhaps he 
was a dry Bishop. You never can tell. Dignitaries of 
the Church vary just as much as vintages of wine. 

Mrs. Wren interrupted the collaborators again. 

“When I get a photo (another word that specially 
jarred her husband) of the Pope practising the Piano, 
or playing Ping-Pong, or even praying, I shall be con- 
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tent. I shall then consider the collection closed and dis- 
mount my Hobby.” 3 

“It might perhaps be possible to find a more prof- 
itable one,”’ remarked her husband. 

“Perhaps,” said his wife seriously, as one who gives 
a serious matter full consideration. “Perhaps. I don’t 
know, though. My book has stopped at least three 
young men from going into the Church when they were 
on the very brink, and that surely, for good or for bad, 
is something attempted something done to earn a night’s 
repose. Talking of repose, I feel a great desire for 
horizontality. What do you feel about bed, Leila?” 

“Oh! We must finish our cross-word,” said the Pro- 
fessor. ““We can’t be defeated by our last one.” 

The puzzle they had saved up for their final was a 
mammoth, and six spaces still remained unfilled. 

“But it’s half-past eleven,’ murmured Mrs. Dale, 
looking torn between inclination and a sense of fitness. 
“Don’t you think you ought to be going to bed? Re- 
member what lies before you to-morrow. You must be 
as fresh as possible.” 

“Oh, I shan’t be tired,” said the gallant Professor. 

“But you'll have plenty of time to finish it in the car 
to-morrow,” said his wife, with a graceless yawn. (As- 
tonishing how differently different women yawn!) Of 
course we must see Leila on to her boat.” 

“Oh, please don’t bother. Let me just slip away.” 

“Oh, no, of course, we'll see you off. The boat goes 
at ten, so we’ll be back before eleven, and that leaves 
Everard five clear hours for swallowing raw eggs and 
gargling. Will that do, Everard?” 

“I should love to see our guest off,” said her hus- 
band, ignoring her flippancy and indeed feeling very 
grateful, for the thought of his parting with Mrs. Dale 
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had been a great worry. His wife’s proposal that they 
should both accompany their guest delighted him. Much 
as he longed to drain the last drop of sweetness from 
his cup, he was unable to entertain the idea of see- 
ing Mrs. Dale off by himself. To do so would surely be 
too marked. What would the chauffeur think and the 
other servants? Besides, there might well be people he 
knew crossing by the same boat. 

To-morrow of all days when he would be so much 
in every one’s mind. Impossible to do anything at all 
conspicuous. And it would make him conspicuous. But 
though he felt anything so injudicious to be quite out 
of the question, it had occurred to him that dear Mrs. 
Dale would perhaps not see it in the same light and 
might expect him to escort her on to the boat. The pos- 
sible embarrassments of the situation had occupied him 
all the evening. He would so hate to offend her. Now, 
all was well. He would be with her up to the very last 
moment and everything would be ideally decorous. He 
and his wife seeing their dear friend off together, would 
put the whole affair (affair? horrid word to have even 
in one’s own thoughts) on the most charming footing. 

Yes, everything had turned out wonderfully well 
and, with a great load off his mind, the Professor posi- 
tively cooed his good nights, playfully remarked “Upsy 
Daisy” as he tripped upstairs, and hummed all the way 
to his bedroom. 

It was sad to think that to-morrow there would be 
no fragrant, soft-voiced third at the dinner table; no 
companion at the delightful exercise of cross-word puz- 
zles, but She would soon come again. Oh, yes, of course 
She would. It had been such a happy visit and Jinny 
really was a dear—so good-natured, so devoid of any 
“Honi soit qui mal y pense.” Dear old Jinny! As he 
rinsed his mouth with Odol he decided to raise her 
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dress allowance by £5 a year. He wished she would take 
a tip from her friend and dress in pastelle shades. He 
didn’t like the Union Jack coloring she affected. Still, 
he would raise her allowance. Resolving to tell her so 
that very night, he stepped across the passage and 
tapped on her door. 

“Come in,” she said, which, under the circumstances 
was surely a most extraordinary thing to say, because 
there was Mrs. Dale in a flowered dressing-gown sit- 
ting on the floor, brushing her hair. Apart from the fact 
of Mrs. Dale’s déshabille, his wife must have known 
that by now he would have discarded the dignity of day 
dress and be in his striped slumber wear. He knew he 
did not look his best as a pink zebra, besides, how very 
indelicate} Pink as the stripes on his pajamas, he with- 
drew, and, as he closed the door, was much pained to 
hear one of Jinny’s raucous laughs. Raise her dress 
allowance? The folly of the idea! Why give her the 
power to buy a larger assortment of ugly hats? 

The next morning the Professor awoke to the con- 
sciousness of fine weather. A few experimental phrases 
satisfied him as to the condition of his larynx and 
pharynx. Yes, he was in perfect voice. He felt pleas- 
antly confident. The afternoon smiled with the assur- 
ance of success ; and anticipations of triumph prevented 
him from dwelling with regret on Her approaching de- 
parture. After all, She would very soon return, and did 
not the prospect of an archly erudite correspondence 
hold great compensation ? 

Having completed his “twenty minutes for health’s 
sake” and his gargling, he went out into the garden to 
gather a few flowers for Her. This done, he glanced at 
the local morning paper. Yes, the amount of space given 
to the afternoon’s ceremony was highly gratifying. 

When he came into breakfast Mrs. Dale was already 
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seated at the table looking unobtrusively charming in 
her quiet travelling dress. His wife always would put 
on what she called her ‘“‘glad rags” to cross the Channel! 
He was surprised to see a note from her laid beside his 
napkin. Opening it with a disagreeable premonition, he 
read: 


“The poor old Hen-Wren is in the grip of one of her 
infernallest headaches. So sorry! I can’t lift my head 
from the pillow. Am eating aspirin with both hands, 
and hope to resurrect for this afternoon’s function, but 
there is not the slightest chance of my coming up to the 
scratch in time to do gooseberry this morning. I leave 
it to you to speed our parting guest. Mind you start in 
good time. We don’t want a back-wash to-day. 

Yours in Hell, 
HEN-WREN.” 


The poor Professor looked like a deeply grieved 
sheep. It really was too provoking! His wife’s head- 
aches were always so inopportune. The last one had 
coincided with their First Wednesdays At Home day. 

Very very disappointing, but he would not drive to 
Kingstown. No, there would be no seeing off. He would 
have to think of some plausible excuse to make to Mrs. 
Dale. Too tiresome! But surely Jinny could scarcely be 
so bad as to be unable to drive in a car? Really she 
might make an effort. He would go and see for himself. 
As soon as he had finished his grape nuts and his 
lightly-boiled egg, he went upstairs. His wife lay with 
the curtains drawn and, at the sound of his footsteps 
the electric light was switched off and the novel she 
was enjoying disappeared beneath the bed-clothes. 

Laboriously executing the traditional tiptoe dance of 
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the sick room, the Professor approached the brass bed. 

“T am exceedingly sorry, Jinny, but do you not think 
that some fresh air might prove beneficial? One often 
feels better after rising.” 

“My dear, it’s a sick headache! To move would be 
fatal. The odds are you would find me a most undesir- 
able companion. Besides, what does it matter? You will 
be sufficient escort.” 

“Oh, I shan’t go, if you can’t come,” answered the 
Professor. 

A shout of laughter came from under the magenta 
eider-down. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” laughed Jenny Wren. “Oh, this is 
too rich! (Of all his wife’s expressions, the Professor 
disliked “rich” the most.) “TI believe you are afraid of 
being compromised! ‘Eminent Professor and Lady 
Friend.’ Yes, of course, there might be people who 
know you crossing to-day. One can’t be too careful, can 
one? What excuse will you make? I’m sure you'll be 
far too shy to give the true one. You’ll have to quote 
Elia Wheeler Wilcox’s hero, the one who had the mis- 
fortune to fall in love with a married woman, and say: 


“*Ah! new you are white with anger, 
‘I knew it would be so! 
‘You should not question a man too close 
“When he tells you he must go.’ 


or what about jolly old Lovelace? 


“‘T could not love thee Dear so much, 
‘Loved I not Honour more.’ ” 


The Professor was provoked beyond endurance. 
“No, that isn’t the reason,” he repudiated testily. 
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“I’m busy, very busy, but if you think I ought to go, I 
will.” 

Anything was preferable to these taunts. After all, if 
he went, with luck he would not meet any one he knew. 
Whereas, if he stayed, there was no escape from this 
horrible chaff, and Jinny was quite capable of making, 
what she called, a “good story” out of it. 

“That’s a good Squire of Dames,” said his wife, her 
eyes shining with amusement. “But you had better label 
yourself, ‘Not wanted on the voyage,’ and if you should 
meet any one we know, please say you are representing 
me. Shall I give you a signed permit? Ta-ta now, and 
please ask the Phantom of Delight to come up and say 
good-bye.” 

The old schoolfellows parted affectionately. 

“Good-bye, Leila,” said the recumbent hostess. “I’ve 
loved your visit. It’s been as good as a play,” adding as 
she kissed her, “I say, I say! we’ve got an extra ration 
of Pour Troubler on to-day, haven’t we? Poor old 
Everard! You are going to be a troublesome com- 
panion. ‘Sorry you have been terr-rubled,’ you ought 
to say like the telephone girls. I wish I could see the 
final farewell. Mind you don’t get wren-packed !” 

Pleased with her last crude jest, Mrs. Wren settled 
down to her novel, one by an author whom the Pro- 
fessor blamed for many of the more regrettable words 
in her vocabulary. 

Professor Wren was very surprised that so “sensi- 
ble” a woman as Mrs. Dale should have such a quantity 
of luggage. By the time all her trunks, hat boxes, hold- 
alls, bags, and reticules had been piled on and into the 
car he began to wonder how his ample wife could have 
been accommodated. What made matters far worse was 
that Mrs. Dale had been so generously “bunched.” 
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Really, she might have been a prima donna leaving New 
York. His own little offering, a posy of pansies, was 
no trouble. Pansies had neither thorns nor inconsider- 
ately juicy stalks, but his wife, with characteristic 
thoughtiessness, had provided an enormous bunch of 
roses all bristling with thorns. Also a generous present 
of garden vegetables had been packed into an odious 
home-made deal box from which nails stuck out in 
every direction. This box it had been found necessary 
to put inside the car. Several friends had sent bouquets 
of flowers, all inconveniently wet and prickly. Crammed 
with all these fioral tributes, the car looked more like 
an exhibit in a Carnival than a gentleman’s equipage. 
The Professor thought how terribly conspicuous this 
gaudy profusion of flowers would make their arrival 
at the quay. Firmly he determined to say good-bye on 
shore. On no account cross the passenger’s bridge. Just 
as they were starting, a gardener rushed up with an 
enormous bouquet of dripping white lilies, swathed in 
heliotrope satin, a tribute from the Professor of Botany. 
As Mrs. Dale gratefully received it in her arms, her 
companion thought with a sickening pang, how hor- 
ribly it resembled a bridal bouquet. Upsetting a sway- 
ing pile of small baggage, he pushed his way to the 
window, thrust his head out, and directed the chauffeur 
to start at once. The back of his neck was smartly 
struck by a missile hurled from above. It fell on the 
road and he recognized one of his wife’s satin slippers. 
He saw her leaning out of her window. 

“Sorry I have no rice!” she shouted and hummed the 
opening bars of the “Wedding March.” The engine had 
now started, but through its clamor the Professor dis- 
tinctly heard a chuckle from the parlormaid. 

Ugh! the vulgarity of his wife! His sense of pro- 
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priety was dutraged. His nerves quivered; the parlor- 
maid’s chuckle (a month’s notice for her!) rang in his 
ears, and the detestable wet flowers tickled him, caus- 
ing acute and disfiguring hay fever. Each time a con- 
veyance passed, he ducked his head. He couldn’t bear 
to be recognized in the midst of this preposterous mass 
of parcels and vegetation. Sneezing and preoccupied, 
he was a poor collaborator at the hundredth cross-word 
puzzle. 

“Just my luck,” inwardly orniiad the Professor, as 
he saw that the quay was most unusually crowded ; and 
an immense number of cars were still drawing up. 

The Professor remembered that it was the week of 
the motor show in London. That would account for the 
crowd. The worst of it was that not one disengaged 
porter was to be seen. The chauffeur hauled down the 
boxes and gradually extricated all the paraphernalia 
from the car. Except for the huge bouquet of lilies that 
Mrs. Dale still clasped all the flowers were laid on the 
top of the pile of smaller luggage. 

At last, a surly porter appeared. Saying he needed 
some petrol and would fetch it and return, the chauffeur 
drove off. The Professor chafed. His intention had 
been to, plead an appointment and part with Mrs. Dale 
at this point. Now his retreat was cut off. 

Ugh! How he hated flowers! Their silly blaze drew 
all eyes in their direction. Worse and worse. The porter 
now said he couldn’t possibly carry all the things, and 
hadn’t time to make two journeys of it, as he had an- 
other engagement. No other porter to be seen and none 
too much time. Silently the Professor cursed the chauf- 
feur’s departure. He could have carried the extra things 
on board. Now there was no help for it. He would have 
to load himself up. Mrs. Dale clung to the bridal 
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bouquet and in her other hand held her despatch case 
and a parasol. This left to the Professor’s share a hat- 
box, a travelling cushion, three bouquets of flowers, a 
bundle of umbrellas, a bird-cage and a camera. He felt 
like a perambulating Xmas tree and was further ex- 
asperated at hearing his companion give the porter the 
number of her cabin. That meant having to carry all 
these ridiculous objects such a terribly long way. 

The Ladies’ Saloon would have been much sooner 
found. A private cabin? How extravagant even the 
nicest women were! It seemed such a very intimate 
thing to have to take her to a private cabin. 

An odiously hearty “Hullo, Wren, hullo, hullo, 
hullo!” rang in his ears, making him jump and drop 
the bird-cage. Seed and water were widely scattered 
and terrified twitterings came from the Love Birds. 
The Professor and Mrs. Dale’s heads came into violent 
collision as they simultaneously stooped to pick up the 
cage. His eyes, watering from the blow, met the amused 
gaze of the man who had hailed him. To his great 
distaste he recognized his medical adviser Dr. Luff— 
with his wife, who was one of the most renowned gos- 
sips in Dublin. “T Say; we ave looking festive!” laughed 
the hearty doctor. “Birnam Wood wasn’t in it, eh, 
what? I’m afraid those Dicky-birds must have got con- 
cussion. What are they? Little wrens? Ha, ha!” 

Horribly uncomfortable, the Professor pressed for- 
ward, the bird-cage dripping water and wet sand on 
to his beautifully polished boots. 

“Where are you a-comin’ to? Can’t you go where 
you’re looking? I ain’t the judge at a bloomin’ flower- 
show!” cried an ill-bred youth with whom he collided. 

“Say it with flowers!” shouted another wag. 

Pink and perspiring, the Professor crossed the 
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crowded gangway. The flowers were pressed against 
him till their tickling tips were driven into his very 
nose, eyes and ears. On the deck he met two more 
friends. Scarcely acknowledging their greetings, he 
struggled down the steep staircase, the familiar smell 
of hot oil making him, as always, feel distinctly 
squeamish. 

Toiling under his burdens, and repeatedly sneezing, 
he followed Mrs. Dale down a long corridor. 

“Can you tell us where Number 72 is?” inquired her 
velvet voice of the stewardess. 

“Number 72? that ain’t a double cabin. You’ve been 
and gone and got the number wrong.” 

“Tt is a single cabin we want,” said Mrs. Dale, with 
a smile, while her wretched Squire went redder than 
the roses he carried. 

At last they found Number 72. Determined not to 
cross its threshold, the Professor firmly began to un- 
load in the corridor. After tipping the impatient porter 
who immediately bolted, Mrs. Dale entered the cramped 
cabin. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “he’s put everything I want 
under the bed and everything I don’t want on the top!” 

“Oh dear,” cried her escort, fidgeting, nervously, 
“and I’m afraid I must be going.” 

“Oh, there’s no hurry. We’re not due to start for 
ten minutes.” The Professor consulted his watch but 
found it had stopped. He was determined not to trust 
hers, besides ten minutes was none too long. He would 
go at once. 

“Good-bye, dear lady, bon voyage,” he said, extend- 
ing his hot hand through the open door. . 

But the Dear Lady had flopped onto the bed and with 
closed eyes was leaning against the wall. 
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“Oh dear!” she said. “I feel so dreadfully faint. I 
suppose it’s the heat. Everything’s swimming. I’ll ring 
for the stewardess.” She raised herself feebly and 
pressed the bell, only to fall back again with closed eyes. 
No one came. 

“Tl go and fetch the stewardess,” said the Profes- 
sor, giving up hope of any one answering the bell. 
Easier said than done. The weather forecast was most 
sinister; the stewardess, momentarily swelling in im- 
portance, was no longer to be seen in the corridor. 
Doubtless she was preparing for crowded hours of 
glorious life below stairs. 

The Professor found it quite impossible to penetrate 
into the grim precincts of the Ladies’ Saloon in search 
of her. He did actually descend four steps, but one 
glimpse of the prostrate, hatless, rug-covered, prepared- 
for-the-worst ladies was too much for him. He bolted 
back, hoping against hope to find that the stewardess 
had at last answered the bell. No such luck. Leaning 
back with her eyes closed, Mrs. Dale was still alone. 
There couldn’t be much more than five minutes left 
now. He determined to fly unseen, but just then the 
beautifully fringed eyelids lifted, and Mrs. Dale saw 
him and smiled wanly. 

“¥ can’t find her. I’m so sorry, and I’m afraid I must 
go now,” he said with a nervous giggle. 

“Yes, yes, of course,” she said weakly. “But first, do 
you think you could be an angel and just get me my 
brandy? It’s in my dressing-case under the bed, and I 
don’t feel equal to getting it out. I’m so sorry, but it 
won't take a minute. I am ashamed of being such a 
nuisance.” 

Impossible to refuse. 

Darting an anxious look over his shoulder, the Pro- 
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fessor scuttled into the cabin, shutting the door behind 
him. That odious porter must have had a taste for hide- 
and-seek. He had shoved the dressing-case almost out 
of reach. It was no easy matter to drag it from under 
the low bed (sofa, the Professor called it in his 
thoughts). It involved lying like a worm on the floor 
and much horrid stretching and strainirig. At last it 
emerged. Opening it, the Professor pulled out the first 
bottle he saw. Unfortunately its stopper was not prop- 
erly screwed in and some liquid slopped out, soaking his 
sleeve. He had chanced on the bottle of Pour Troubler 
scent. Pouf! Immediately the whole cabin smelt like a 
perfumer’s shop! The floor was crowded with Mrs. 
Dale’s things, and as the panting Professor struggled 
up from the floor, he felt a horrid little tug at his leg, 
and heard a sinister sound, the sound of a tear. Rising 
to his feet, he banged the bag on to the bed and looked 
at the place where he had felt that horrid little tug. 
Hideous sight! His trousers had caught in one of the 
nails that stuck out of that infernal deal box of vege- 
tables, and down the outside of his left leg just below 
the end of his coat ran a jagged tear, exposing about 
five inches of white underwear. Inconceivable night- 
mare! He had no overcoat. What was to be done? 
Aghast, he stared at the damage and for the first time 
in his life outside a sacred building he called on the 
name of his Maker. Mrs. Dale, who seemed miracu- 
lously restored by a pull at her brandy flask, started at 
his cry and glanced from his stricken face to his lac- 
erated trouser. 

“Oh!” she cried. “I am sorry!’ But as she spoke, 
she smiled and thus forever smiled herself out of favor. 
Three weeks’ hard labor cancelled out by one second’s 
loss of control over a refractory muscle! Such is life. 
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“Oh, you must let me first-aid you,” she said, draw- 
ing in a deep breath of the scent-laden air. “I’ve got a 
needle and thread here; it won’t take a moment, and 
there’s still five minutes.” 

No help for it. With hate in his heart, the scented 
Professor submitted his shamed shank to her house- 
wifery, -wincing when she apologized for having no 
black cotton. 

“Most unfortunate,” she explained. “I’m afraid white 
will show up dreadfully, but Pll make the stitches as 
small as I possibly can. I'll do Petit Point. Yum, yum. 
How delicious you smell!” she added, trying to carry 
things off. “I hope you like it!” 

The Professor gave a.wordless bleat. In her efforts at 
fine sewing, Mrs. Dale’s needle dived deep into his 
flinching flesh. 

“Damn!” he cried, but this unique explosion should 
have been reserved for the next moment’s horror. The 
cabin door burst open and there stood Dr. Luff and his 
odious wife. For one moment they stared spell-bound, 
and snuffed in the reeking scent. Then with profuse 
apologies, for having mistaken the door, they shut 
themselves out and the writhing Professor heard their 
laughter mingle outside. 

“T must go now,” he said, alarmed by sounds of in- 
creasing bustle and hurrying steps. 

Just then a siren blared out. 

“That’s only a warning,” said Mrs. Dale, soothingly. 
“There’s still three minutes.” But her watch was wrong. 
As she spoke an ominous quiver was felt. A throbbing 
began. Unmistakably the ship was coming to life. 

With a shriek the stitched Professor tore himself 
away and rushed from the cabin with the needle and 
the long white thread dangling from the half-darned 
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tear. Distracted, he tore up the steep stairs out into the 
fresh air—on to the deck where groups of passengers 
waved to friends on shore, friends—oh, horrors !—al- 
ready separated by a widening gleam of water. The 
ship was gliding away. 

“The Captain; where’s the Captain?” yelled the Pro- 
fessor to the first member of the crew he could find. 
Considering the dangling needle and thread and the 
fact that he was to windward of the fumes of Pour 
Troubler, it was remarkable that the seaman directed 
him without one giggle. 

Sick with embarrassment, the Professor rushed on 
to the upper deck. He felt hideously ridiculous, but 
feared nothing worse. Of course the Captain would 
stop the ship—‘“put her round”—or whatever it was 
called, and land him. The Captain listened to his 
squeaky, breathless explanation. He was civil and im- 
perturbable, one of those pitiless, quiet strong men. 

“Very sorry, sir, but quite impossible to put you 
ashore now. It would cost the Company a lot of money, 
and cause delay. Extremely sorry you should be incon- 
venienced, sir, but the usual warning was given.” 

“T was downstairs in—near a cabin and I heard 
nothing till the last siren went.” 

“A bell was rung at ten and at five minutes before 
the siren, sir.” 

“But it’s monstrous to go off so soon.” 

“The boat didn’t leave one second before her time. 
Sorry, sir, but we can’t send ferrets down into all the 
private cabins.” 

The Professor hated to disclose his identity, but 
there seemed no other way out of this awful situation. 

“You see,” he said, producing a visiting card, “I’m 
performing the opening ceremony at a very important 
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function this afternoon, so you see I must be there. Do 
you see?” 

As the Professor handed him his card, the Captain 
got an overpowering whiff from the soaked sleeve. His 
nostrils expanded. 

“Most unfortunate,” he said drily. “The afternoon 
boat leaves Holyhead at four.” 

“But what’s the use of that? Four’s the hour when 
T’ve got to be there. I must be there by four.” 

“I’m afraid a private airplane is your only chance 
of fulfilling your engagement, sir.” 

“But this is impossible!” the Professor positively 
squealed. “I don’t think you realize the importance of 
my engagement. Can nothing be done?” 

“I’m afraid not, sir, and I’m afraid I shall have to 
ask you to get a ticket,” and the Captain touched his 
hat with an air of finality. 

Ali hope oozed from the crushed Professor. Dazedly 
he tottered down the ladder and strayed down the deck, 
that already heaved beneath his uncertain steps. With 
loathing he looked at the unplumbed, salt, estranging 
sea. The boat was churning her rapid course through 
lashed and foaming waters ; expectant gulls were wheel- 
ing over her creamy wake. Cruel irony! How easily 
those gulls might wing their way back to Ireland. The 
full horror of the situation soaked into the Professor’s 
consciousness. Was it possible that he was really going 
to miss the great occasion, the opportunity of his life- 
time? The distinguished gathering would assemble to 
hear him and he would not be there! And why? Be- 
cause he had been carried off in a lady’s cabin! He 
heard his wife’s jarring laugh. Could Fate have played 
him, of all people, so cruel a practical joke? He hated 
a voyage at the best of times, and this voyage would 
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make him a public laughing-stock—a butt for the lowest _ 
sense of humors. Compromised! Compromised! How 
could his absence be accounted for? What excuse could 
be given? What explanation could save him from per- 
petual ridicule? How should he word his telegram? 
Would his wife show any ingenuity? Would she invent 
an illness for him? But think of all the witnesses, the 
servants, the doctor and his wife on board! There must 
surely be some way out. He must think—think—think. 
He subsided into a chair. He sat on the needle. Furi- 
ously he tore out the thread. The tear gaped. He began 
to feel sea-sick. Some brute came and asked to see his 
ticket. Ticket? He had no money. He felt too ill to 
explain. Then Doctor Luff came along, thank heavens, 
without his wife! After the first uncontrollable laugh, 
the hearty Doctor was merciful, lent him money for 
his ticket and offered him Mothersill. If the Professor 
could have drowned his benefactor, chief witness of his 
mortification, he would gladly have done so. 

No sensation but one could have had the power to 
make the Professor forget his predicament. In the 
mercy of heaven that sensation was now granted him. 
Seasickness, obliterating as an anesthetic, took posses- 
sion of him, such possession that he became oblivious 
of the Past and the Future; of everything except his 
immediate sensations on a sliding, creaking, rain-lashed 
deck that horribly rose and fell. 

The laughter of fools faded from his ears; nothing 
mattered; nothing ever had mattered, nothing ever 
could matter again. Only let him die, and quickly please! 

The extent to which he suffered a sea change can best 
be measured by the fact that when Mrs. Dale at last 
found him and established herself beside him, on an- 
other slithering deck chair, he did not mind. When, in 
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the extremities of her sufferings, she reclined her head 
on his shoulder, he did not notice it. They shared a 
basin, and he cared not who knew. 

But alas, the anodyne of seasickness ceases with the 
conditions that occasion it. Once in the dreary hotel at 
Holyhead with two hours to wait, suspended conscious- 
ness returned, painful as the renewal of circulation in 
a frozen limb. The boat train departed for London. 
That cursed woman was gone, the doctor, too, and his 
grinning wife. He was alone with two hours to wait; 
still richly scented, but with no money to buy food. 
Only just enough to send one telegram to the Lord 
Mayor. 

He used up twenty forms in attempts to compose 
something less ridiculous than his original draft. 


“TInexpressibly sorry not to be with you. Unexpect- 
edly obliged to go England.” 

“Unexpected necessity to go England unfortunately 
makes it impossible be with you to-day.” 

“Thousand apologies cannot get back in time for 
ceremony,” etc., ete. 


I forget which version he finally sent. 

At the very moment when he should have been mak- 
ing his preliminary bow, he boarded the return boat. 
He was quite faint with hunger. Under the circum- 
stances, he felt sure that it was physically impossible 
for him to be sick again. But he was mistaken. 

When, more dead than alive, he landed, his chauffeur 
met him. The man’s demeanor was admirable. From 
on the quay in the morning, he had witnessed his mas- 
ter’s first wild rush on to the deck as the boat had 
glided away, and had taken the news straight home, 
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but now his face expressed nothing. The Professor’s 
day might have been carried out entirely to plan. Not 
a word passed. On the way home he wondered how he 
would find his wife. Where would they meet? He saw 
several newspaper posters. “City Library Opened,” he 
read in huge type. Wincing, he realized his subcon- 
scious hope of a postponement. The parlormaid opened 
the door. Not a flicker of expression on her face. Only 
a quiver of her delicate nostrils as she scented the Pour 
Troubler, the fumes of which all the briny breezes had 
failed to blow away. 

“Mrs. Wren is in the drawing-room, sir.” 

Better get the ordeal over at once. 

He opened the door. Yes, there was Jinny in her 
robe de conquéte, as she called the dress she had had 
made for the great occasion. 

What was she doing? Unaccountable woman! Why, 
she was actually pasting things into that ridiculous 
clergyman book of hers. 

“Poor Everard,” she said rising. ““What bad luck! 
Cheerioh!’ Her large nostrils positively flapped as she 
inhaled a blast of Pour Troubler and her eyes twinkled, 
but no one could have spoken more kindly. 

“What happened, Jinny ?” 

“Well, they were awfully sorry, but of course they 
couldn’t possibly put it off, so, I read your speech. That 
seemed the best way out.” 

“You read my speech? Where did you find it?” 

“In the middle drawer of your writing-table.”’ 

“But that was the first rough copy. I had completely 
rewritten it!’ wailed the Professor. 

“Oh, I’m sorry, but it went quite well.” 

“But,” ventured the Professor, plucking up his cour- 
age, “didn’t they wonder what had happened—I mean, 
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why I had to go to England and hadn’t given longer 
notice?” 

“Oh, yes, Everard. Of course I made that quite all 
right! I said you were seeing off a lady friend and got 
carried away. I explained that the whole thing was a 
pure accident.” 

At his wife’s idea of making it all right the Professor 
gave a low whimper and clutched at the back of the 
sofa. 

“Poor Everard,” said his wife. “You look like 
chewed string. You’ve had a long day. Come and eat. 
Everything’s ready. By the way, they were so disap- 
pointed not te scent—I mean hear you to-day that they 
want you to sme—speak at the public dinner to- 
morrow, and I accepted for you.” 

A faint ray of gratification found its way into the 
Professor’s desolation. 

“Oh,” he said. “What is to be my subject? Am I to 
propose a toast?” 

“Rather! You bet you are! You are to propose the 
Ladies.” 

The Professor fainted. 
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